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GEARED TO TODAY’S TREND TO 


GREATER SELF-SERVICE AND FEWER BRANDS— 


The Chicago Iribune 


Consumer-Franchise Plan! 


INCREASING dependence 
by retailers on self-service and 
their concentration on fewer 
brands emphasize today’s 
need to build a strong con- 
sumer franchise. You don’t 
get the volume you want if 
you don’t demonstrate to re- 
tailers that their shelf and floor 
space will produce more profit 
for them than when it is given 
to the display of your competi- 
tor’s brand. 

Retailers are not interested 
in stocking and pushing a 
brand which their customers 
are not interested in buying. 
With thousands of items in 
stock clerks have time to know 
about and push only a few. 


And profit margins mean little 
unless they are realized by 
turnover. 

From its study of advertis- 
ing and selling in Chicago the 
Chicago Tribune has worked 
out a sound procedure that 
can build a strong consumer 
franchise for your brand—one 
that will stand up against com- 
petitive promotion and one 
that is wanted by retailers be- 
cause they see in it the answer 
to their own needs. 

The Tribune plan is an in- 
tegrated operation that can 
get you a greater share of the 
day-to-day buying of consum- 
ers. It results in larger orders 
and savings in deliveries. It 


gives you the benefit of the 
retailers’ own promotion with- 
out resort to Sua premiums, 
cut prices or special discounts. 
Proved in Chicago, it can be 
employed in other markets. 

If you want more volume, 
here is the way to get it. If 
retailers are beginning to drop 
your line, here is the way to 
win primary shelf position and 
store display. A Tribune repre- 
sentative will be gled to give 
you the facts. Ask him to tell 
you how you apply it in your 
business. Do it now while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S’GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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290,815 


Responses from 
Women Readers 
of The Free Press 
January — August, 
1950... that’s 
PULL too! 
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AGATE LINAGE is only that and nothing more . . . until 
some medium either makes it “click” or it remains a mere 
Media Records statistic. We can’t well reproduce all of 
the ads that have paid off in The Free Press in the last 
119 years. There are quite a few. We cite here a typical 
example. The results from this ad suggest two things: 
(1) that Free Press readers respond well, and (2) they are 
desirous of becoming vocal. Which is a good sign. Markus- 
Campbell Co. handling this copy says: “we have received 
over 500 inquiries to date”. Desire for self-improvement we 
submit is a commendable trait. Adds something to the 
status of our readers. Makes them better customers. Your 
advertising in The Free Press could do as well, maybe 
better. 470,000 homes every day is our audience for your 
copy ...26,000 more than you could have bought a year ago. 
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National Newspaperboy Day — October 7th 






Late this afternoon or tonight, in thousands of 
homes, someone is sure to ask this quick question. 
When answered: “Right Here” or “Right There,” 
the evening is complete. One important thing 








in every family is for all to have the chance 






to read their part of the paper. For that special 






time of the day all of us depend a great 

















deal on our newspaperboy. 


% » Rarely, if ever, does he fail. 
where s thee paper we This “small businessman” 
has already learned that his 
success and his profit 
depend on how he serves 
his customers . . . that the sure way to prosper 
is to do the job well. 


Incidentally, Brush-Moore’s 832 Repository 
newspaperboys prosper in Canton with an average 
income of $416 per year for around an hour’s 
work a day. 


Pretty nice going, we think, for a “small 
businessman” on his way up... and a splendid 
start in life for these fine boys who deliver 
our home newspapers. 





THE CANTON REPOSITORY, Canton, Ohio 
STEUBENVILLE HERALD-STAR, Steubenville, Ohio 
PORTSMOUTH TIMES, Portsmouth, Ohio 
op 4e re THE MARION STAR, Marion, Ohio 
EAST LIVERPOOL REVIEW, East Liverpool, Ohio 
| THE SALEM NEWS, Salem, Ohio 
INC THE SALISBURY TIMES, Salisbury, Maryland 
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~ EXTORTION © 


is an ugly word. But it was used by a Presidential 





Fact-Finding Board in refusing to grant the de- 


mands of four railroad Brotherhoods. Repeated 


resort to strikes and threats of strikes in place 


of procedures set up by the Railway Labor Act, 


brought stinging rebuke to leaders of unions 


who are attempting to constitute themselves 


claimant, judge, and jury. 
A SPADE HAS FINALLY BEEN CALLED A SPADE. 


In three major instances in scarcely more than a 
year, leaders of railroad unions have called strikes 
to enforce their own interpretation of existing agree- 
ments. 

Their object is to force the railroads to pay claims 
totaling millions of dollars for work not done, for 
work already paid for, and work not needed to be 
done at all. 


Strikes versus Orderly 
Process of Law 


The Railway Labor Act was intended to prevent 
railroad strikes. It had the support of both labor 
and management. In addition to providing peaceful 
means for reaching agreements on wages and work- 
ing conditions, the Act provides orderly means for 
settling disputes that arise over the meaning or 
interpretation of such agreements. 

There are five ways under the Railway Labor Act 
to obtain final and impartial decisions on disputes 
over the meaning of contracts. These are the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, created by 
the Railway Labor Act for this specific purpose; a 
system adjustment board; arbitration; a referee; 
and the courts. 


- "Black Jacking”—Union Style! 


In the most recent case, involving the New York 





Central Railroad Company, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, the union leaders ignored all five methods 
provided by law for disposing of such disputes. 
When the New York Central stood its ground 
against the union leaders who demanded that they 
be the sole umpires of their own disputes over the 
meaning of their contracts, they threatened to 
strike. Thereupon President Truman appointed an 
Emergency Board. This Board consisted of Frank 
M. Swacker, attorney, New York City; Paul G. 
Jasper, Chief Justice of the Indiana Supreme Court; 
and Wayne Quinlan, attorney, Oklahoma City. 


“Extortion,” Says Presidential Board 


In its report to President Truman, this Board said: 

“The growing practice of creating an emergency 
in order to bring about the appointment of an 
Emergency Board in the hope that it will make 
more favorable recommendations concerning con- 
tentions about grievances, with no binding effect if 
the reverse recommendation should be made, has 
been roundly condemned by several emergency 
boards and commented on by the National Media- 
tion Board in its annual report. 

“In the instance case it has reached a flagrant 
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EXTORTION (CONTINUED) 


form. Here is an effort to extort the payment of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars based merely on 
Grand Lodge Officers’ own conclusion that their 
interpretation of awards must be accepted without 
question ... 

“We urged upon the employees the foregoing 
considerations and that they submit these issues 
(as well as the other grievances) to the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board or a special adjust- 
ment board or an arbitration board, and the car- 
rier, as an inducement to that end, offered con- 
cessions which to us seemed the maximum that 
could reasonably be demanded or expected. How- 
ever, the organizations refused to so agree.” 

At another place in their report, they referred to 
the action of the Grand Lodge Officers as ‘“‘consti- 
tuting themselves claimant, judge and jury to deter- 
mine the issue...” 


More “Black Jacking” 


Another similar case was that involving the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, in the early months of 1950. 
President Truman created an Emergency Board 
consisting of Robert O. Boyd, attorney, Portland, 
Oregon; Harold R. Korey, labor relations consult- 
ant, New York City; and Chief Justice Robert G. 
Simmons of the Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

This Board, in its report to President Truman, 
said: 

“In the language of the Brotherhood, they pro- 
pose to settle these issues by force of economic 
strength. The Congress has provided methods for 
the settlement of such disputes by the orderly 
processes of the law. 

“At considerable expense to the Nation it has 
created tribunals vested with power and equipped 
with the means to make a determination of such 
matters here involved. Decisions by processes of 
the law and not by force is the orderly American 
method of settling controversies between men. 

““We have heard the parties fully as to all matters 
here in dispute. It is our reasoned judgment that the 
issues here involved may be and should be resolved 
within the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Act.” 


Still More “Black 
Jacking” 


In another case, involving the 
Missouri Pacific, the unions rep- 
resenting the engineers, firemen, 


conductors and trainmen actually struck—a month 
after an Emergency Board had refused to recom- 
mend that their demands be granted. This strike, 
in the fall of 1949, shut down that railroad and 
deprived large and important sections of ten states 
of railroad service for nearly seven weeks. 

The members of this Board, appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman, were Judge Roger I. McDonough of 
Salt Lake City, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Utah; Floyd McGown, attorney, Boerne, Texas; 
and Curtis G. Shake, former judge of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana. 


“Inconceivable,” Says 
President’s Board 


This Board, in its report, said: 

““We should like to point out that if it is permis- 
sible under the Railway Labor Act for employees to 
circumvent the functioning of the Adjustment 
Board merely by creating a situation that calls for 
the appointment of an Emergency Board, the act 
has lost its efficacy for maintaining harmonious and 
orderly relations in the railroad industry insofar as 
operational disputes are concerned. 

“It seems inconceivable to us that a coercive 
strike should occur on one of the Nation’s major 
transportation systems, with all of the losses and 
hardships that would follow, in view of the fact 
that the Railway Labor Act provides an orderly, 
efficient, and complete remedy for the fair and just 
settlement of the matters in dispute. 

“Grievances of the character here under discus- 
sion are so numerous and of such frequent occur- 
rence on all railroads that the general adoption of 
the policy pursued by the organizations in this case 
would soon result in the complete nullification of 
the Railway Labor Act.” 


It’s Time to Stop This Extortion 


These are strange and outrageous examples of rail- 
road unions setting themselves up as claimant, 
judge and jury—all in one. They make clear the 
unions’ ruthless determination to enforce their 
“black jack” ultimatums by plunging important 
railroad systems into costly and crippling strikes. 

This practice is thoroughly undemocratic and un- 
American. It is a device of dictators—not of fair- 
minded men. 
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We are publishing this and hen ediaaieminnbe to ‘talk with you 
at first hand about matters which are important to everybody. 
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An ingot comes from a soaking pit at about 2200 degrees. 





AMERICAN STEEL CAPACITY 


1940 Sec eee 
81,619,496 net tons 






1945 Siw ese 
95,505,280 net tons 


1950 So eee 
2 100,563,500 net tons 





BUILDING OR PLANNED, MORE THAN 6,000,000 TONS NEW CAPACITY 










































See that giant hunk of glowing steel? It is 
very, very important to you and to those 
you love. In the modern world, steel is the 
stuff that helps protect your liberty and 
your life. 


The Reds have only 1/3 as much steel as Americans have, $ 
only 1/5 as much as the countries supporting the U.N. 
.... But the Communists are trying to build their pot of 
steel into world domination. Do you think they can do it? 
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WE CAN POUR THIS MUCH OTHER COUNTRIES TOTAL, OURSELVES RUSSIA AND 
STEEL EVERY YEAR SUPPORTING U. N. AND FRIENDS SATELLITES 
100,000, 000 tons 56,000, 000 tons 156, 000, 000 tons 33, 000, 000 tons 


Do you think Russia can catch up? It stands to reason 
that the Reds are straining to do it, but they can’t. Do you 
know why? 

Russia relies on government planning to catch up with 
us. America relies on the individual hustle of its people. 
To outsiders, Americans seem disorganized, but they get 
things done. Hustling for production made the American 
steel industry grow. It is still growing and will continue 
to grow as long as freedom to compete remains a basic 
principle of American life. 


INDUSTRY 
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\ 
More than 200 compa es make up the free 
and independent steal ndustry of America. 
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AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE - 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, &. ¥. 
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athe day-by-day record of a modern colossus! 
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- PARTIAL LIST OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT undoubtedly was the most controversial figure 

SUBSCRIBERS: of our time. And as such, his background, ideas and motives which in- 
yu pei fluenced the lives of millions demand examination. 

gece New and vital factors are brought into focus in these final volumes of his 
+h Albany Times-Union 1 d i b d 4 h iod of 
e Minneapolis Star & Tribune en, eae bee Yes — en en ee oT 
‘ Shiai tamale momentous changes in American life. 
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Nature itself helps jack up the sales 
of hand lotions in the Mountain and 
Southwest states, where the sun and the wind 
push family spending for this item up to 
almost two and a half times 

the Eastern average. 


Climate influences the sales of many 
products. So do city-size, people’s 
national origins, water hardness, degree 
of culture, availability of different kinds 
of power and fuel— * 

and a host of other factors. 


For most products, in fact, 

there’s no such thing as a truly 
national market—rather, hundreds 

of local markets, each with 

its own characteristics, its own values 
to advertisers of different products. 


That’s why the market-by-market approach 
to national advertising has 

gained such impetus in recent years. 
That’s why the daily newspaper 

has again become the No. 1 medium 

for national advertising. It’s the 

logical place for any advertising 

based on the fact that 





All Business -Is Local 


ly 


= Bwreciy of a hvertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. is in business to help 


you make your advertising more productive. Call or write us at 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22; 360 North Michigan Ave., 


. Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Or ask for your copy of the booklet, “Services Available to Advertisers.” 












Sponsored by The New York Times in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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EVERY SATURDAY 


Dryfoos Howard 


Hemisphere Press 
Meet in New York 


FouR HUNDRED editors and pub- 
lishers of newspapers in the Amer- 
icas will gather at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, Monday, 
Oct. 9, for the opening of the 
Inter-American Press Conference 
which will continue all week. This 
will be the first hemispheric con- 
ference of newspapermen to take 
place in the United States since 
the original Pan-American Press 
Congress in Washington in 1926. 

This will also be the first un- 
official international gathering of 
journalists where languages will 
present no barriers. Simultaneous 
voice interpretations will be pro- 
vided the delegates in Spanish, 
Portuguese and English over tele- 
phone headsets provided by In- 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp. 

One hundred and _ thirty-five 
United States newspapers, maga- 
zines, press associations, syndi- 
cates and affiliated organizations 
have contributed financially and 
will act as hosts to the Latin- 
American delegates who have 
been invited by the Organizing 
Committee. 

Tom Wallace, editor emeritus 
of the Louisville Times and chair- 
man of the Organizing Commit- 
tee, will convene the Conference 
at 10:00 a.m. Monday in the 
Wedgwood Room of the Waldorf. 

The program, arranged by a 
committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dwight Young, president 
of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors and editor of the 
Dayton (O.) Journal Herald, con- 
centrates on the practical prob- 
lems of newspapering after first 


Gainza Paz Reid 
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dealing with the organizational 
problems of the association. 

First order of business will be 
consideration of a new constitu- 
tion authorized by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Press Congress in Quito, 
Ecuador, last year, and presented 
Monday in tentative form by the 
committee named at that time. 
The constitution proposes the or- 
ganization of the Inter-American 
Press Association on a_hemis- 
phere-wide basis: 

“To foster and protect the gen- 
eral and specific interests of the 
daily and periodical press of 
America at all times; 

“To guard the freedom of the 
press throughout America; 

“To promote and maintain the 
dignity, rights, and _ responsibili- 
ties of the profession of journal- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The SPOT NEWS Paper of the Newspaper and Advertising Fields 


FOUNDED IN 1884 





Reitemeyer 


CUATROCIENTOS proprietarios y 
directores de periddicos y revistas 
de las Américas se reuniran en el 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria en Nueva 
York el lunes 9 de octubre para la 
inaugurarion de la Conferencia In- 
teramericana de Prensa. La Con- 
ferencia duraré toda la semana. 
Esta sera la primera conferencia 
de periodistas en el hemisferio que 
se haya reunido en los Estados 
Unidos desde la primera Conferen- 
cia Panamericana de Prensa que 
se celebr6 en Washington en el 
1926. 

Esta sera la primera reunion in- 
ternacional de periodistas donde 
los idiomas no seran una barrera. 
Habra traducciones similtaneas en 
espanol, portugués e inglés por 
medio de audifonos suministrados 
por la International Business Mac- 
hines Corporation. 





Members of the Organizing Committee present at the Oct. 3 meeting: 
Presentes en la reunién del 3 de octubre del Comité Organizador 
Thomas L. Kerney, general manager, Trenton (N. J.) Times; John 

A. Brogan, vicepresident, King Features and International News Ser- 

vice; Tom Wallace, editor emeritus, Louisville, Ky., Times; Orvil E. 

Dryfoos, assistant to the publisher, New York Times; Jack R. How- 

ard, general editorial manager and executive vicepresident, Scripps- 

Howard Newspapers; John N. Wheeler, general manager, North Amer- 

ican Newspaper Alliance; John R. Reitemeyer, publisher, Hartford 

(Conn.) Courant; Joseph L. Jones, vicepresident, United Press; Ford 

Baxter, general manager, Royal Gazette, Bermuda; Farris Flint, pres- 

ident, Famous Feature syndicate; Alberto Gainza Paz, editor, La 

Prensa; Whitelaw Reid, publisher, New York Herald Tribune; Robert 

S. Strother, assistant director, international edition, Reader’s Digest; 

Carl W. Ackerman, dean, graduate school of journalism, Columbia 

University; Frank D. Schroth, editor and publisher, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 

Eagle: Lloyd Stratton, secretary of the Associated Press; Harry Murk- 

land, associate editor, Newsweek; Carlos Mantilla, publisher, El Com- 

ercio, Quito, Ecuador, and president of the Inter-American Press 

Association; Joshua Powers, president, Editors Press Service; Julio 

Garzon, editor, La Prensa, New York. 
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Jones 


Mantilla 
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Se Reune Prensa 
Del Hemisferio 


Ciento treinta y cinco periddi- 
cos, revistas, agencias de noticias, 
sindicatos, y organizaciones rela- 
ciondas con el periodismo esta- 
dounidense han contribuido eco- 
nomicamente a los gastos de la 
Conferencia y seran huéspedes de 
los delegados hispanoamericanos 
que han sido invitados por el Co- 
mité Organizador. 

Tom Wallace, director emeritus 
del Louisville Times y presidente 
del Comité Organizador, inaugu- 
rara la Conferencia el lunes a las 
10:00 de la mafiana en el Salon 
Wedgewood del Waldorf Astoria. 

El programa, preparado por un 
comité bajo la presidencia de 
Dwight Young, presidente de la 
Sociedad Americana de Directores 
de Periddicos y director del Jour- 
nal Herald de Dayton, Ohio, se 
dedicara a los problemas periodis- 
ticos, después de lidiar con los 
problemas relacionados con la or- 
ganizacion de la Sociedad. 

El primer punto a tratarse sera 
el estudio de una nueva constitu- 
cion que fue autorizada por el 
Congreso Panamericano de Prensa 
en Quito el ano pasado y que sera 
presentada el lunes en forma pre- 
liminar por el comite nombrado 
en aquella ocasién. La constitucién 
elaborara la organizacién de la 
Sociedad Interamericana de Prensa 
sobre una base que incluya a todo 
el hemisferio. 

“Fomentar y proteger los inte- 
reses generales y particulares de la 
prensa diaria y periddica de Amé- 
rica en todo momento; 

“Proteger la libertad de prensa 
en toda América; 


(Signa en la pagina 10) 
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Tue 1950 Inter-American Press 
Conference in New York will, its 
supporters and promoters in the 
two Americas believe, become his- 
toric. It reflects growth of interest 
upon the part of representative 
newspapers of the hemisphere in 
problems which are vital to the 
welfare of what is customarily 
called, between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, the New World al- 
though it cradled some of the 
world’s elder civilizations. 

The Inter-American Press Asso- 
ciation, mother of Pan-American 
press Congresses in Mexico City, 
Havana, Caracas, Bogota and 
Quito-Guayaquil, had its headquar- 
ters in Havana after 1945. It has 
done distinguished service for the 
press and for the public. Each of 
the five sessions of the Congress 
has constituted a contribution to 
public information and a step to- 
wards complete liberty of the press 
in all of the countries comprising 
the hemisphere. 

It is believed reasonably that the 
Inter- American Conference this 
year will carry on, upon a broad- 
ened base, the work of the Pan- 
American Congress, with the result 
that major objectives of the Inter- 
American Press Association, lib- 
erty of the press and better under- 
standing between the two conti- 
nents, and between each country 
and every other country in the 
hemisphere, will be improved. 

The greatest fear of participants 
in the 1950 Conference is that the 
United States may not distinguish 
itself as host of guests from Latin- 
American countries, especially 
those which have been host of the 
Congress. The quality of the hos- 
pitality of Latin America, the cour- 
tesy of individuals in Latin-Ameri- 
ican countries to visitors from the 
United States, was deeply im- 
pressed upon delegates from the 
North in Mexico City, Havana, 
Caracas, Bogota, Quito and Guay- 
aquil. Friendships, more than mere 
acquaintance, formed in those cit- 
les by Northerners are treasured. 
The brightest hope of those who 
are hosts this year is that visitors 
from the South may return to 
their homes valuing friendships, 
formed in New York, with their 
colleagues of the North. 

The two Americas have prob- 
lems in common. Both have the 
same geographical and ideological 
exposures, the same natural bar- 
mers against intrusion. The two 
Americas share sentiment for de- 
mocracy as against abselutism of 
monarchs pretending to represent 
divinity, or the intolerable abso- 
lutism of political systems which 
do not recognize the rights of in- 
dividuals, 

It behooves the two Americas 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Tom Wallace, Chairman, Organizing Committee, Inter- 
American Press Conference 


Los QuE hemos apoyado y fo- 
mentado la Conferencia Interameri- 
cana de Prensa de 1950 en las Amé- 
ricas, creemos que esta constituira 
un acto histérico. La Conferencia 
refleja el aumento de interés de 
parte de los principales periddicos 
del hemisferio en los problemas que 
son esenciales al bienestar de lo que 
suele Ilamarse, entre el Atlantico 
y el Pacifico, el Nuevo Mundo, a 
pesar de haber sido la cuna de al- 
gunas de las civilizaciones mas an- 
tiguas de la tierra. 

Desde el 1945, la Sociedad Inter- 
americana de Prensa, madre de las 
conferencias Pan Americanas cele- 
bradas en la Ciudad de México, la 
Habana, Caracas, Bogota y Quito- 
Guayaquil, ha tenido su sede en la 
Habana. Ha prestado servicio dis- 
tinguido a la prensa y al publico. 
Cada una de las cinco reuniones ha 
contribuido a la informacién pi- 
blica y ha constituido un paso hacia 
la plena libertad de la prensa en 
todos los paises del hemisferio. 

Con raz6n se cree que la Con- 
ferencia Interamericana de este ano 
continuara, en forma mas amplia, 
la labor del Congreso Pan Ameri- 
cano, y que se lograra que los prin- 
cipales objetivos de la Sociedad de 
Prensa Interamericana, o sea la 
libertad de la prensa y una mayor 
comprensién entre los dos conti- 
nentes y entre cada pais y los demas 
paises del hemisferio, aumentaran. 

El principal temor de los partici- 
pantes en la Conferencia es que los 
Estados Unidos no se distinga como 
huésped de los invitados de los 
paises hispanoamericanos, sobre 
todo ante los que han sido hués- 
pedes del Congreso anteriormente. 
La hospitalidad hispanoamericana, 
la cortesia de todos en los paises 
hispanoamericanos para con los in- 
vitados de los Estados Unidos, im- 
presion6 a los delegados nortefios 
hondamente en la Ciudad de Méxi- 
co, en la Habana, en Caracas, Bogo- 
ta, Quito y Guayaquil. Los del 
norte atesoramos las amistades— 
pues son amigos, no meros conoci- 
dos—que formamos en esas ciuda- 
des. La mas cara esperanza de los 
que somos huéspedes este afio es 
que los invitados del sur regresen 
a sus hogares atesorando las amis- 
tades que formen en Nueva York 
con sus colegas del norte. 

Las dos Américas tienen prob- 
lemas comunes. Ambas tienen las 
mismas influencias ideolégicas y 
geograficas, las mismas barreras en 
contra de los intrusos. Las dos 
Américas abrigan sentimientos de- 
mocraticos en vez de los del abso- 
lutismo de monarcas que pretenden 
representar a algo divino o los del 
absolutismo intolerable de los sis- 
temas politicos que no reconocen 
los derechos del individuo. 

Las dos Américas tienen el deber 
de comprenderse mutuamente y, en 
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Le Concres Inter-Américain de 
la Presse de 1950 aura, comme le 
croient ses adhérents et organisa- 
teurs, une portée historique. Ce 
Congrés démontre un réveil d’in- 
térét de la part des journaux repré- 
sentatifs de L’hémisphére, pour des 
problémes qui sont d’une impor- 
tance vitale pour le bien-étre de ce 
qui est généralement appelé, entre 
l’Atlantique et le Pacifique, le Nou- 
veau Monde, malgré que ce Nou- 
veau Monde ait nourri quelques 
unes des civilisations les plus an- 
ciennes de notre planéte. 

La Inter-American Press Associa- 
tion, créatrice des Congrés Pan- 
Americains de la Presse 4 Mexico 
City, La Havane, Caracas, Bogota 
et Quito-Quayaquil, maintenait son 
quartier général 4 la Havane depuis 
1945. Elle a rendu des services dis- 
tingués 4 la presse et au public. 
Chacune des cing sessions du Con- 
grés a contribué au service d’infor- 
mation publique et a fourni une 
étape vers la liberté compléte de la 
presse dans tous les pays de l’hémi- 
sphére. 

On croit, d’une fagon assez sire, 
que le Congrés Inter-Américain 
continuera cette année-ci, sur une 
base plus large, les travaux du Con- 
grés Pan-Américain avec le résultat 
que les plus hauts objectifs de la 
Inter-American Press Association, 
c’est-a-dire la liberté de la presse et 
une plus grande mesure d’entente 
entre les deux continents et entre 
chaque pays de I’hémisphére seront 
ameliorées. 

La plus forte crainte des partici- 
pants au Congrés de 1950 est que 
les Etats Unis ne seront pas un héte 
parfait pour les visiteurs venant des 
pays de l’Amérique Latine, particu- 
ligrement ceux qui ont pris part au 
Congrés. L’hospitalité parfaite of- 
ferte en Amérique Latine, la cour- 
toisie de toute personne dans les 
pays de l’Amérique Latine envers 
les visiteurs venant des Etats Unis, 
ont vivement impressionné les délé- 
gués venant du Nord, aussi bien 4 
Mexico City, qu’a la Havane, a 
Caracas, 4 Bogota, 4 Quito et a 
Guayaquil. Des amitiés, et bien plus 
que de simples connaissances ont 
été formées dans ces villes par les 
visiteurs du Nord, et elles sont trés 
chaudement appréciées. L’espoir le 
plus vif de ceux qui seront les hétes 
cette année-ci est que les visiteurs 
venant du Sud retourneront chez 
eux emportant de precieuses ami- 
tiées formées & New York avec 
leurs collégues du Nord. 

Les deux Amériques ont des 
problémes en commun. Elles ont 
toutes deux été soumises aux mémes 
influences géographiques et idéolo- 
giques, elles ont les mémes barriéres 
contre les invasions. Les deux 
Amériques partagent leur credo 

(Suite a la 52e page) 


No CRER de seus promotores e 
dos que a apoiam nas duas Améri- 
cas, a Conferéncia Inter-Americana 
de Imprensa de 1950, em Nova 
York, ser4 um acontecimento his- 
térico. Ela reflete, com efeito, o 
crescente interesse, da parte dos 
jornais mais representativos do 
hemisfério, pelos problemas que 
sao vitais para o bem-estar do que, 
entre Atlantico e Pacifico, nos 
habituamos a chamar de Novo 
Mundo, embora éle haja sido o 
berco de algumas das mais antigas 
civilizagoes da Terra. 

A Associagao Inter-Americana 
de Imprensa, fonte materna dos 
Congressos Pan-Americanos de Im- 
prensa de Cidade do México, de 
Havana, Caracas, Bogota, e Quito- 
Guaiaquil, teve sua sede em Havana 
desde 1945. Tem ela prestado ser- 
vicos relevantes 4 imprensa e ao 
publico em geral; cada uma das 
cinco reunioes anteriores do Con- 
gresso representou notavel contri- 
buicao a informacao publica, e um 
passo mais em frente, a caminho da 
completa liberdade de imprensa em 
todos os paises déste hemisfério. 

Com bons motivos se confia, 
pois, que a Conferéncia Inter- 
Americana déste ano levara por 
diante, e s6bre mais ampla base, a 
obra do Congresso Pan-Americano, 
com o resultado de que nos aproxi- 
maremos ainda mais dos objetivos 
maximos da Associagao Inter- 
Americana de Imprensa—a liber- 
dade de imprensa e a melhor com- 
preensao miitua entre os dois con- 
tinentes e entre tédas e cada uma 
das nagoes que o constituem. 

O maior temor dos participantes 
desta Conferéncia de 1950 é que 
os Estados Unidos se nao possam 
distinguir na recepgao aos seus 
hdéspedes da América Latina, espe- 
cialmente os das nacoes que ja 
acolheram éste Congresso. O alto 
quilate da hospitalidade latino- 
americana, a cortesia pessoal de 
nossos amigos da América Latina, 
em relacao aos visitantes do Norte, 
na cidade do México, em Havana, 
Caracas, Bogota, Quito e Guaia- 
quil, em todos ndés deixaram a mais 
funda impressao. Os lagos de ami- 
zade—e nao de simples conheci- 
mento—criados nessas cidades pelos 
delegados do Norte, constituem 
para éles verdadeiro tesouro. A 
esperanca mais viva dos que, éste 
ano, se encontram na delicada posi- 
cao de “donos da casa”, é que os 
nossos visitantes do Sul possam 
retornar a seus paises levando con- 
sigo, e apreciario devidamente, o 
lago perduravel das amizades cria- 
das em Nova York com os seus 
colegas do Norte. 

As duas Américas tém problemas 
comuns. Ambas estao, geografica e 
ideologicamente, sujeitas aos mes- 
mos perigos; tem ambas as mesmas 
barreiras naturais contra os intru- 
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ism; to encourage uniform stan- 
dards of professional and business 
conduct; to exchange ideas and 
information which contribute to 
the cultural, material, and tech- 
nical development of the press of 
America and to its continuing 
welfare; to promote a more active 
and friendly intercourse among 
its members; to secure freedom 
from unjust and unlawful exac- 
tions; to gain common protection 
for intellectual property and copy- 
rights; to protect its members 
from irresponsible acts and legis- 
lation; to employ counsel to repre- 
sent the association or its mem- 
bers in matters affecting their com- 


mon interests; to foster a wider 
knowledge and greater  inter- 
change among the peoples of 


America in support of the basic 
principles of a free society and 
individual liberty and to work 
collectively for the solution of 
common problems and for the 
preservation of the peace and 
tranquility of the New World.” 

The new hemispheric associa- 
tion is to include “editors, editori- 
al directors, proprietors, publish- 
ers and managers of bona fide 
daily newspapers of general circu- 
lation” and the same type of ex- 
ecutives of “periodicals, published 
four times or more each year.” 
Publishing corporations, press as- 
sociations, news agencies and fea- 
ture syndicates are to be eligible 
for corporate membership and 
persons identified with these fields 
but not qualified by title may be- 
come “associate members” with- 
out vote. 

In order to acquaint the dele- 
gates with the type of organization 
envisaged by the constitution, the 
conference will hear Dwight 
Young discuss “The History and 
Function of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors,” and Cran- 
ston Williams, general manager 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, will talk on 
“How the ANPA Operates.” 


The conference also will in- 
clude panel discussions on topics 
related to the day-by-day prob- 
lems of newspaper. operation, 
such as: the gathering and dis- 
semination of news; technical ad- 
vances in printing and publishing; 
photo-engraving techniques; adver- 
tising, circulation and market re- 
search developments; newsprint 
outlook, etc. (Complete program 
appears elsewhere in this issue.) 

Sandwiched into the program 
will be many entertainment fea- 
tures. President Harry Truman 
will welcome the delegates in 
Washington the following week 
on their visit to the Capital. In 
New York on the opening day 
they will be welcomed by Acting 
Mayor Impelliteri after the tra- 
ditional parade up lower Broad- 
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way. The City of New York is 
tendering them a luncheon at the 
Waldorf that day. 

Dwight Eisenhower, president 
of Columbia University, will greet 
the delegates there on Tuesday 
when they hold a morning session 
at the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism and attend the convoca- 
tion of Maria Moors Cabot 
Awards to some of their fellow 
delegates in the afternoon. 

Other functions include a Pan- 
American Society luncheon Sat- 
urday preceding the sessions; a 
dinner Monday evening given by 
the U.S. Organizing Committee 
which follows a United Press re- 
ception; luncheon Tuesday by 
Dean Carl W. Ackerman of the 
Columbia school of journalism; 
reception Tuesday evening by 
Time Latin-American; visit to the 
United Nations Wednesday for 
those who care to go; reception 
by the directors and officers of 
the Associated Press Thursday 
evening followed by the Ameri- 
cas Foundation dinner; King Fea- 
tures Syndicate and International 
News Service “Banshee Luncheon” 
Friday; and Readers’ Digest bar- 
beque at Chappaqua on Saturday. 

Most of the social functions 
are open to wives of the dele- 
gates excepting the Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday luncheons. 
A few other entertainment func- 
tions are being given for groups 
of the delegates by organizations 
interested in Latin-America and 
by special invitation only. 

Arrangements have been made 
for the delegates to visit any of 
the New York newspaper plants 
providing details are set up in ad- 
vance through the entertainment 
committee chairman. 


In Washington the following 
week the delegates will be guests 
of the Washington daily newspa- 
pers at lunch on Monday and a 
reception and buffet by the Na- 
tional Women’s Press Club that 
night. On Tuesday they will meet 
with the President and also with 
Edward Miller, assistant Secretary 
of State. 


The Organizing Committee has 
maintained a full-time office in 
New York for more than six 
months under the direction of 
Hall Lee, formerly editor of Pan 
American Magazine, to work out 
the details of the Conference. 

Joshua Powers, president of 
Editors Press Service, has been 
chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee. Tom Kerney, general 
manager of the Trenton Times, 
has served as treasurer and chair- 
man of the finance committee. 
Orvil Dryfoos, assistant to the 
publisher of the New York Times, 
has been vicechairman of the pro- 
gram committee. Robert U. 
Brown, editor of Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER, has been chairman of the 
entertainment committee. White- 
law Reid, publisher of the New 
York Herald Tribune; has been 
chairman of the reception and 
hospitality committee. 





Se Reune Prensa 
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“Fomentar y mantener la digni- 
dad, los derechos y las responsa- 
bilidades de la profesi6n periodis- 
tica; fomentar normas de conducta 
profesional y en los negocios; cam- 
biar ideas e informaci6n que con- 
tribuyan al desarrollo cultural, ma- 
terial y técnico de la prensa de 
América y a su bienestar continuo; 
fomentar relaciones mas amistosas 
y activas entre sus miembros; lo- 
grar librar al periodismo de Ias 
exigencias injustas e ilegales; lo- 
grar la proteccién mutua de la 
propiedad intelectual y de los dere- 
chos de autor; emplear abogados 
que representen a la sociedad o a 
sus miembros en cuestiones que 
afecten sus intereses comunes; fo- 
mentar un conocimiento mas am- 
plio y mayor intercambio entre los 
pueblos de América para apoyar a 
los principios basicos de una socie- 
dad libre y a la libertad del indivi- 
duo, asi como laborar colectiva- 
mente por la soluci6n de proble- 
mas comunes y por conservar la 
paz y la tranquilidad del Nuevo 
Mundo.” 

La nueva sociedad hemisférica 
incluira a “directores, jefes de re- 
daccién, propietarios y editores de 
periddicos bona fide de circulacién 
general” y al mismo tipo de direc- 
tores de “revistas publicadas 
cuatro 0 mas veces cada ano.” Cor- 
poraciones editoriales, sociedades 
de prensa, agencias de noticias y 
sindicatos de noticias podran per- 
tenecer a la sociedad como miem- 
bros corporativos, y las personas 
identificadas con estos campos pero 
sin titulos como tales, podran ser 
“miembros asociados” sin voto. 

Para enterar a los miembros con 
la clase de organizacién que se 
tiene en mente, Dwight Young 
hablara sobre “La Historia y la 
Funci6én de la Sociedad Americana 
de Directores de Periddicos, “y 
Cranston Williams, administrador 
de la Sociedad de Propietarios de 
Periddicos Americanos hablara so- 
bre “Cémo Funciona la ANPA.” 


La Conferencia también incluira 
discusiones generales sobre tépicos 
relacionados con los problemas 
diarios de la administracién de pe- 
riddicos tales como: la recoleccién 
y difusibn de noticias; los adelan- 
tos técnicos en la impresién y pub- 
licacién de periddicos; técnicas de 
fotograbados; avances en la tecnica 
de anuncios, circulacién y pesqui- 
sas sobre los mercados; la situacién 
futura del papel, etc. (El programa 
completo esta impreso en otra 
lugar de este ejemplar). 

El programa incluira muchos 
actos sociales. El Presidente Harry 
S. Truman recibira a los delegados 
en Washington la semana después 
de la Conferencia, cuando éstos 
visiten a la capital. En Nueva 
York, el primer dia de la Confe- 
rencia, seran recibidos por el al- 
calde interino Impellitteri despues 
del desfile tradicional por Broad- 
way. La ciudad de Nueva York les 
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ofrecera un almuerzo en el Wa. 
dorf ese mismo dia. 

El General Dwight Eisenhowe, 
presidente de la Universidad & 
Columbia, saludara a los delega. 
dos el martes, cuando se reunirj 
por la manana en la facultad & 
periodismo y _ estaran presente 
cuando varios de sus compatrioty 
recibiran los premios Maria Moon 
Cabot. 

Otros actos incluiran un alm. 
erzo ofrecido antes de las reunione; 
del sabado por la Sociedad Pap. 
americana; un banquete el lung 
por la noche ofrecido por q 
Comité Organizador después & 
una recepcion de la United Preg: 
un almuerzo el martes ofrecido 
por Dean Carl W. Ackerman & 
la facultad de periodismo de } 
Universidad de Columbia; una re. 
cepcion el martes por la noche 
ofrecida por la edicién hispano. 
americana de Time; una visita a las 
Naciones Unidas el miércoles para 
aquellos que deseen asistir; una 
recepcién ofrecida por los direc. 
tores del Associated Press el jueves 
por la noche y un banquete de |g 
Americas Foundation; un almuer 
“Banshee” ofrecido conjuntamente 
por King Features Syndicate y ¢ 
International News Service ¢ 
viernes, y un asado ofrecido por 
el Readers’ Digest en Chappaqua 
el sabado. 

Las esposas de los delegados 
estan invitadas a asistir a todas las 
reuniones menos los almuerzos del 
martes, jueves, y viernes. 

Ciertas organizaciones interesa- 
das en Hispanoamérica obsequirin 
a grupos de delegados, con actos 
sociales y con otros por invitacién 
especial. 

Se han hecho arreglos para que 
los delegados visiten a los _plan- 
teles de periddicos, siempre y 
cuando que los detalles queden 
atendidos por medio del presidente 
del comité social. 

Durante la semana después de 
la Conferencia, los periddicos de 
Washington invitaran a los dele- 
gados a un almuerzo el lunes, y por 
la noche el Club de Mujeres Perio- 
distas los invitara a una recepcidn 
y cena buffet. El martes el Sr. 
Presidente Harry Truman los reci- 
bira, asi como el Sr. Edward 
Miller, Subsecretario de Estado. 

El Comité Organizador ha man- 
tenido una oficina en Nueva York 
desde hace mas de seis meses bajo 
la direccién de Hal Lee,. antiguo 
director del Pan American Maga- 
zine, para organizar la Conferen- 
cia. 

Joshua Powers, presidente de 
Editors Press Service, ha sido él 
presidente del Comité Directivo; 
Tom Kerney, administrador del 
Trenton Times, tesorero y presi- 
dente del Comité Econdémico. Or- 
vil Dryfoos, auxiliar del propie- 
tario del New York Times, ha sido 
vice presidente del comité de pro- 
grama. Robert U. Brown, director 
de Editor & Publisher, ha_ sido 
presidente del comité social y 
Whitelaw Reid, propietario del 
New York Herald Tribune, prest- 
dente del comité de recepcion y 
hospitalidad. 
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1950 INTER-AMERICAN PRESS CONFERENCE 
Program 


This program is tentative and subject to last minute changes in time and place. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1950, HOTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA 
9:00 A.M.- 5:00 P.M.—Registration at the Wedgewood Room Terrace, Waldorf-Astoria. 


10:00 A.M. Opening Plenary Session, Wedgewood Room. 
Agenda: 
“Adoption of new constitution.” 
11:45 A.M. Buses depart for Battery Place. 
12:00 P.M. Parade up lower Broadway. 
12:30 P.M. Reception by Mayor at City Hall. 
1:15 P.M. City of New York luncheon at Waldorf-Astoria, Wedgewood Room. 
3:00 P.M. Plenary Session, Wedgewood Room. 
Agenda: 
Freedom of the Press. 
6:00 P.M United Press reception, Hotel Pierre, Grand Ballroom. 
2:00 P.M Organizing Committee dinner in honor of hemisphere delegates, Starlight 


~ Waldorf-Astoria. Greeting by Edward Miller, Assistant Secretary 
of State. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1950, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
9:30 A.M. - 12:30 P.M.—G bly, Brander Matthews Hall. 
Agenda: 
1. “History and function of the ASNE” by Dwight Young, President of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
2. “How the ANPA operates” by Cranston Williams, Managing Director 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
3. Questions and Answers. 





1:00 P.M. Luncheon in honor of the hemisphere delegates by Columbia University 
School of Journalism, Faculty Club. Dean Cari W. Ackerman presiding. 

3:00 P.M.- 5:00 P.M.—Convocation of Marie Moors Cabot Awards, Low Memorial Library, 
Columbia. Address: Bernard Baruch 

6:00 P.M. Time Latin-American Reception, Time-Life-Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1950, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
9:00 A.M. - 11:00 P.M.—Panel discussions, East Foyer, Waldorf-Astoria. 
Agenda: 
1. Advertising. 
2. Circulation. 
3. Market Research. 


-Buses depart for Lake Success. 
- 12:30 P.M. —Greeting by Assistant Secretary General of the United Nations 
—Luncheon as guests of Department of Public Information. 
—Interviews with U. N. delegates and press conference. 
-Tour through offices of Lake Success. 
—Busses depart from Lake Success for 1" Meadows. 
—Greetings by Secretary-General of U. N. (to be televised) and reception 
= delegations of American Republics a the U. N. at Flushing Meadows. 
—Reception of Panagra Airline Co., Palm Room, Waldorf (By Invitation 
—Cocktails and film showing, United Fruit Co. (By Invitation 


—— 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1950, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
10:00 A.M. - 12:30 P.M.—Panel Discussions, Wedgwood Room. 
 « ~ 
- Technical Advances in Printing and Publishing. 
z Newspaper inks. 
ee for medium-size newspaper. 
4. Newspaper Mats. 
1:00 P.M.- 2:30 P.M. —Advertising and Technical Luncheon, Wedgwood Room. 
ress: “The Newsprint Situation.” 
2. General discussion. 


1:00 P.M. —For ladies: Fashion Show and Luncheon, Hotel Plaza. 
2:45 P.M.- 5:00 P.M.— — Discussion. 
1. “Chermurgy in Paper Making.” 
2. “Building a Paper Mill to Use Residual Agricultural Materials.” 
3. Address by Paper Consultant. 
6:00 P.M. —Directors and officers of the Associated Press, Reception, Le Perroquet 
essen Suite, Waldorf-Astoria. 


—The Americas Foundation Annual Dinner, Starlight Roof. 
The Americas Award to be conferred upon Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, Editor 
of La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1950, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
10:00 A.M. - 12:00 P.M.—Plenary Session, Wedgewood Room. 
Agenda: 
Report of Resolutions Committee and discussion by the delegates. 
Report of other committees. 
“Election of officers and Executive Committee of the Inter-American 
Press Association.” 
12:15 P.M. - 3:00 P.M.— — Features Syndicate and International News Service “Banshee 
Luncheon”, Starlight Roof, Waldorf-Astoria. 
3:30 P.M.- 5:00 P.M.—Closing Plenary Session, Wedgwood Room. 
Agenda: 
1. Appointment of Standing Committees 
2. Time and place of next conference. 
quarters of Inter-American Press Association. 
6:00 P.M. —Reception and Buffet, Nelson Rockefeller, Railbow Room (By Invitation) 
* 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1950, ee N. Y. 


11:00 A.M. —Seee leave Waldorf for Chappaqu 
12:45 P.M. -Outdoor barbeque (asado) coniuaat by The Readers’ Digest. 
3:30 PLM. —an return to New York. 
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Location of permanent head- 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1950, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1:00 P.M. 


—tLuncheon by Washington newspapers: 


Star, Times Herald, News and 


Post, Shoreham Hotel Terrace. 


3:00 P. —Visit to Congress. 


.M. 
5:30 P.M.- 7:00 P.M.—Reception by Organization of American States, Pan American Union 


Building. 
9:00 P.M. — Reset and buffet by National Women’s Press Club. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1950, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
11:30 A.M Reception by President Truman at Executive Mansion. 
1:00 P.M. National Press Club Luncheon 
3:00 eo —Special Exhibition, Library of Congress. 
6:00 P.M. 


—Reception by Edward Miller, Assiztant Secretary of State. 





14 Sales Agents 


To Attend KFS 
Biennial Parley 


Problems and plans for expan- 
sion of business will be discussed 
at the biennial convention of the 
foreign sales department of King 
Features Syndicate, International 
News Service and International 
News Photos, opening Oct. 9 in 
New York City. 

John A. Brogan, Jr., vicepresi- 
dent in charge of foreign sales 
for the three organizations, indi- 
cated expansion of operations in 
the Near East and in certain 
areas of Africa where newspaper 
features have not yet become 
widely accepted might get the 
particular attention of the group. 

Other topics to come up for 


discussion will include foreign 
exchange, newsprint, the develop- 
ment of television in foreign 


countries, and attempts to restrict 
the sale of American comics in 
some countries. 

Mr. Brogan pointed out that in 
five countries, an attempt is be- 
ing made by certain political 
groups to restrict the percentage 
of imported comics in children’s 
weeklies (comic books.) The 
countries he named were France, 


Brazil, Norway, Australia and 
Denmark. If such moves, are 
successful, the next step might 


be an attempt to limit the use 
of American features in newspa- 
pers, Mr. Brogan pointed out. 

While devaluations in foreign 
countries represented a revenue 
loss to the three organizations 
Mr. Brogan continued, this prob- 
lem has been met to a large ex- 
tent by increased sales. 

Fourteen representatives from 
foreign countries will attend the 
12-day convention, a larger num- 
ber than two years ago but 
smaller than had been anticipated. 
The Korean War affected attend- 
ance from the Asiatic Area and 
another deterrent was the foreign 
exchange situation, it was pointed 
out. The total number of foreign 
representatives is 40. 

Attending will be: Frank C. 
Betts, British Isles; Armand Bigle, 
Belgium; Charles Ronsac, France, 


Holland and Switzerland, French 
possessions; J. D. Fendell, North- 
west South America and Panama; 
Percy Forster, Central and South- 
ern South America (except Bra- 
zil); Rudolf Reymer, Berlin; 
Bjarne Steinsvik, Scandanavia; 
Salvador Mendoza, Mexico, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, El Salvador; 
Pedro Isorena, Philippines; Fran- 
cis Lee, Hawaii; Stanley Eskell, 
Australia, New Zealand; Antonio 
Mora, Cuba; Aziz Hatami, Iran; 
and C. A. Smith, Manager INP 


London. 
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Thompson Retires 
From Railroad PR Job 


MonTREAL—Retirement of Wal- 
ter S. Thompson as director of 
public relations of the Canadian 
National System and appointment 
of G. Herbert Lash to the post 
was Officially announced this week 
by Donald Gordon, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways president. 

Claude Melancon and Royd E. 
Beamish will become assistant di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Thompson, for 28 years 
director of PR for the system, is 
the son of a Scottish newspaper 
editor. He worked in Fleet Street 
and Australasia before he came 
to Canada in 1911 to be city edi- 
tor of the Montreal Witness. 

Mr. Lash, associated with Mr. 
Thompson for nearly 30 years, 
was born in Newfoundland. He 
began his journalistic career with 
the Toronto Mail and Empire m 
1912. 


Reporter Rewarded 
For Capturing Convict 


Sat Lake Crry—The State of 
Utah is giving a $25 reward to 
Reporter William B. Smart of 
the Deseret News for his assist- 
ance to a parole officer in appre- 
hending an escaped convict. 

Mr. Smart, a former sports re- 
porter on the Portland Oregonian 
(he switched to straight news af- 
ter covering a flood), wrestled 
with the convict in a rough and 


tumble scrap on a. downtown 
street corner. After the fight, the 
captive told the reporter: I'm 


sorry I had to sock you.” 


ll 





Delegates From Latin-America 


ARGENTINA 

Ahora 

E. Rizzo Baretta, Director 
Atlantida, Buenos Aires 

St. Anibal Vigil 
La Gaceta, Tucuman 

Sr. Enrique Garcia Hamilton, Director 
El Heraldo, Concordia 

. Jacobo Liebermann, Proprietario 

El Intransigente, Salta 

Sr. David Michel Torino, Director Proprietario 
La Mafiana, Corrientes 

Sr. Elias Abad, Director-Proprietario 
La Nacion, Buenos Aires 

Dr. Luis Mitre, Director 
La Prensa, Buenos Aires 

Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, Director 

Dr. José Santos Gollan 
La Provincia, Santiago Del Estero 

Sr. Luis Vainer, Proprietario 
El Territorio, Posadas (Terr. Misi ) 

Sr. Jorge Argerich 





The & — 

e Royal Gazette 

The Sunday Royal Gazette } Hamilton 
Mr. Ford Baxter, General Manager 


BOLIVIA | 
Los Ti 
Sr. Demetrio — Director-Propietario 





BRAZIL 

Correio da Manha, Rio de Janeiro 

Dr. Paulo de Bittencourt 
Diario de Noticias, Rio de Janeiro 

Sr. O. R. Dantas, Director 
Diario Carioca 

Sr. Dantas Jobim, Director 
Diarios Associados, Sao Paulo 

Sr. Assiz de Chateaubriand, Proprietario 
Jornal do Commercio, Rio de Janeiro 

Sr. Elmano Cardim, Director 

Delegate: Sr. Sebastiao Sampaio, N. Y. 
A Noticia, Joinville, Sta. Caterina 

Sr. Pedro Torrens, Director 
O Cruzeiro, Rio de Janeiro 

Sr. Professor Nehemias Gueiros 
O Estado, Sao Paulo 

Sr. Plinio Barreto, Subdiretor 
© Radical, Rio de Janeiro 

Sr. Georges Galvao, Director 
Sociedade Grafica Vida Domestica, Ltda., 
Rio de Janeiro 

D. Anténio Ibrahim Haddad, Diretor-Gerente 
Tribuna da Imprensa, Rio de Janeiro 

Sr. Carlos Lacerda, Diretor 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
ey Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica 
Mr. S. G. Fletcher, Managing Director 
The Trinidad Guardian, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 
Mr. Leo Permuy, Managing Director 
(also representing Caribbean Press Association) 


CANADA 

Canadian Home Journal, Toronto 

Mary-Etta Macpherson, Editor 

or Mee MacPherson, Editor 
Examiner, Peterborough, Ontario 

Mrs. Dorothy E. Davies 
MacLean’s, Toronto 

Mr. John Clare, Managing Editor 
Newfoundland Sunday Herald, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland 

Mr. G. W. Stirling, Managing Director 
The Standard, Montreal, Quebec 

Mr. Glenn Gilbert, Managing Editor 
Whig-Standard, Kingston, Ontario 

Mr. Arthur L. Davies, General Manager 


CHILE 
La Hora, Santiago 
Sr. Agustin Picé Canas, Director 
El Magallanes, Punta Arenas 
Sr. Alfredo Andrade, Director 
Deleqate: Sr. Raul Aldunate 
El Mercurio, Santiago 
Sr. Guillermo Pérez de Arce, Director-Gerente 
El Mercurio de Antofagasta, Antofagasta 
Sr. Alejandro Rengifo 
La Prensa de Tocopilla, Tocopilla 
Sr. Alejandro Rengifo 
Sociedad Periodistica Del Sur, S.A., Santiago 
Enrique Campos 
La Union, Valparaiso 
Sr. Alfredo Silva Carvallo, Director 
"Vea", Santiago 
Sr. Mario Vergara Parada, Director 
Sr. Pablo Frontaura, Delegado 
Zig Zag, Santiago 
Sr. Raul Aldunate Phillips, Director 


COLOMBIA 
Eco Nacional, Bogo 
Sr. Carlos Verga Duarte, Proprietario-Director 
Sr. Carlos E. Guzman, Editor 
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El Colombiano, Medellin 

Sr. Fernando Gémez Martinez, Director 
El Crisol, Cali 

Sr. Carlos E. Guzman, Editor 
Cromos, Bogota 

Sr. Luis H. Tamayo, Director 
Estampa, Bogoté 

Sr. Fernando Martinez Dorrien, Proprietario 
Viajes, Bogotaé 

Sr. Pedro A. Florez A., Director-Proprietario 
El Diario, Medellin 

Sr. Eduardo Uribe-Escobar, Director 
El Espectador, Bogoté 

Sr. Gabriel Cano, Proprietario 
El Liberal, Bogot 

Sr. Alberto Galindo, Director 
La Prensa, Barranquilla 

Sr. Carlos Martinez Aparicio, Proprietario 
El Pais, Cali 

Sr. Mario Lloreda C., Subgerente 
Relator, Ca 

Sr. Jorge Zawadzki, Codirector 
Renacimiento, Pasto 

Sr. Rafael Folleco, Director Proprietario 
Revista de América, Bogoté 

Sr. Roberto Garcia-Pena, Director 
El Siglo, Bogotaé 

Sr. Alvaro Gémez, Director 
El Tiempo, Bogoté 

r. Roberto Garcia Pena, Director 
El Universal, Cartagena 
r. Domingo Lépez Escauriaza, Director 

Vanguardia Liberal, Bucaramanga 

Sr. A. Galvis Galvis, Proprietario 


COSTA RICA 
Repertorio Americano, San José 
Sr. Francisco Maria Nunez 


CUBA 


El Camagueyano, Camaguey 

Sr. Walfredo J. Rodriguez Rodriguez, Director 
El Comercio, Cienfuegos 

Sr. Alberto Aragones Machado, Director 
Diario de la Marina, Habana 

Sr. Gastén Baquero, Editor-in-Chief 
The Havana Post, Havana 

Mrs. C. Park Pessino, Publisher 
Inter-Continental Press Guide 

Rene Rayneri, Editor and Publisher 
El Mundo, Habana 

Dr. Raoul Gonsé, Subdirector 
El Pais, Habana 

Sr. Guillermo Martinez Marquez, Director 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
El Caribe, Ciudad Trujillo 
Sr. German E. Ornes, Jefe de Redaccién 


ECUADOR 


El Comercio, Quito 
Sr. Carlos Mantilla, Proprietario 

La Nacion y la Hora, Guayaquil 
Sr. Vicente Paz Ayora, Director 

La Tierra, Quito 
Sr. Hugo Larrea Benalcézar, Director 

El Universo, Guayquil 
Sr. Ismael Perez Castro, Director-Gerente 
Delegate: Sr. Teodéro Alvarado Olea, Redactor- 
Corresponsal, N. Y. 


EL SALVADOR 


El Diario de Hoy, San Salvador 
Sr. Napoleén Viera Altamirano, Director 
Diario Latino, San Salvador 
Sr. Miguel Pinto, Proprietario-Director 
Diario de Occidente, Santa Ana 
Sr. Manuel Aguilar Chavez, Director 
El Gran Diario la Nacion, San Salvador 
Sr. Ruben Membreno, Proprietario 
La Prensa Grafica, San Salvador 
Sr. José Dutriz Jr., Proprietario 


GUATEMALA 


El Iimparcial, Guatemala City 
Sr. David Vela, Director 


HAITI 
Le Matin, Port-au-Prince 
M. Franck Magloire, Directeur-Propriétaire 
Le Nouvelliste, Port-au-Prince 
M. Ernest G. Chauvet, Directeur-Propriétaire 


HONDURAS 
Cia. Editora de Honduras 
Sr. Enrique Mata, Director 
El Dia, Tegucigalpa 
Dr. Humberto Lépez Villamil 
Diario Comercial, San Pedro Sula 
. Sr. Juan . a — 
a ~~ S egucigalpa 
Sr. Fernando Zepeda ~oy Director 
Liberacion, San Pedro Su 
Sr. Antonio José coer t a 


MEXICO 


Asociacién de Editores de los Estados 
Ruben Menéndez 
Jesus Alvarez del Castillo 
Cadena de Periodicos Garcia Valseca, Mexico, D. P, 
Diario del Sureste, Mérida 
Dr. Humberto Lara y Lara, Director 
Diario de Yucatan, Méridc 
Sr. Ruben Menendez Romero, Gerente 
Dr. Humberto Lara y Lara, Director 
Excelsior, Mexico, D. F. 
Sr. Rodrigo de Llano, Director 
El Informador, Guadalajara 
Sr. J. A. Del Castillo, Editor 
El Mafana, Nuevo Laredo, Tamps. 
Sr. Heriberto Deandar Amador, Director 
Novedades, Mexico, D. F. 
Sr. Romulo O’Farrill, Director 
El Sol, Monterrey 
Sr. Rodolfo Junco de la Vega, Director 
El | gy de Torreén, Coch. 
d Iz, Director 





wn ay Mexico, D. F. 
Sr. Martin Luis Guzman, Director-Gerente 
El Tiempo, Monterrey 
Sr. Federico Gomez, Director 
Ultimas Noticias, Mexico, D. F. 
r. Enrique Borrego, Subdirector 
El ubeasual, y el Universal Grafico, Mexico, D. F, 
Sr. Miguel Lanz Duret, Presidente y Gerente 
El Mundo, Tampico 
El Heraldo San ele Potosi 
Sra. Guadalupe L. de Villasana, Proprietaria 


NICARAGUA 

La Estrella de Nicaragua, Managua 

Sr. Ernesto R. Cuadra, Administrador 
Flecha, Managua 

Sr. Hernan Robleto, Director 
Novedades, Managua 

Sr. Leonardo Lacayo Ocampo 
Revista Comercial de Nicaragua, Managua 
El Centroamericino. Leon 
El Digesto, Managua 

Colonel Francisco A Mendieta 


PANAMA 

La Estrella de Panamé y Star & Herald, 
Panama City 

Sr. T. Gabriel Duque, Presidente-Director 
Panama America, Panama City 

Sr. Harmodio Arias, Presidente 
The Panama Tribune, Panama City 

Mr. Sidney A. Young 


PERU 
E! Comercio, Lima 
Sr. Luis Miré Quesada, Director 
La Crénica, Lima 
Sr. Manuel Cisneros, Presidente 
La Prensa, Lima 
Sr. Carlos Rojas Moreno, Director de Informacién 


PUERTO RICO 
El Diario de Puerto Rico, San Juan 
Leslie Hiqhley, Editor 
El Mundo, San Juan 
Ange! Ramos, Publisher 


URUGUAY 


El Pais, Montevideo 

Sr. Eduardo Rodriguez Larreta, Director 
El Dia, Montevideo 

Sr. Luis Franzini 


VENEZUELA 

El Carabobeno, Valencia 

Sr. Eladio Aléman Sucre, Director 
Caracas Journal, Caracas 

J. L. Waldman, Director 
La Columna, Maracaibo 
Continente, Caracas 

Sr. Antonio Cuervo, Director 

Pbro. Mariano José Parra Leén, Director 
Editorial Petro-Nave, Caracas 

Sr. Miguel Angel Garcia 
Elite, Caracas 

Sr. Juan de Curuceaga, Director 
La Esfera, Caracas 

Sr. R. David Leén, Director 
El Heraldo, Caracas 

Sr. J. M. Garcia Gruber, Administrador 
El Impulso, Barquisimeto 

Dr. Juan Carmona 
El Nacional, Caracas 

(delegate to be ed 
La Religion, Carac 

Mons. Dr. Jesus ‘Maria Pellin, Director 
El Universal, Caracas 

St. Luis Teofilo Nunez 
Ultimas Noticias, Caracas 

. Julio S$. Azpurua C., Presidente 
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Proposed Constitution Proyecto de Estatutos 


For L-A Press Group 


Temporary draft of a new con- 
stitution for the “Inter-American 
Press Association” which will be 
presented to the delegates at the 
New York Conference Oct. 9. 
Preparation of a new Constitution 
was authorized at the meeting in 
Quito last year under the chair- 
manship of Farris Flint. 


NAME 

Art. I—The name of this asso- 
ciation shall be the Inter-American 
Press Association. 

OBJECTS 

Art. Il—The purposes of this 
Association shall be 

(a) to foster and protect the 
general and specific interests of the 
daily and periodical press of Amer- 
ica at all times. 

(b) to guard the freedom of the 
press throughout America. 

(c) to promote and maintain 
the dignity, rights, and responsibil- 
ities of the profession of joural- 
ism; to encourage uniform stand- 
ards of professional and business 
conduct; to exchange ideas and 
information which contribute to 
the cultural, material, and tech- 
nical development of the press of 
America and to its continuing wel- 
fare; to promote a more active 
and friendly intercourse among its 
members; to secure freedom from 
unjust and unlawful exactions; to 
gain common protection for in- 
tellectual property and copyrights; 
to protect its members from irre- 
sponsible acts and legislation; to 
employ counsel to represent the 
Association or its members in mat- 
ters affecting their common inter- 
ests; to foster a wider knowledge 
and greater interchange among the 
peoples of America in support of 
the basic principles of a free so- 
ciety and individual liberty and to 
work collectively for the solution 
of common problems and for the 
preservation of the peace and tran- 
quility of the New World. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Art. III — Section 1: The edi- 
tors, editorial directors, propri- 
etors, publishers and managers of 
bonafide daily newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation and the editors, 
editorial directors, proprietors, 
publishers and managers of period- 
icals published four times or more 
each year shall be eligible for ac- 
tive membership, provided that not 
more than four memberships may 
be.held by the staff members of 
any publication, {or group of pub- 
lications) with each such active 
membership having one vote. 

Publishing corporations, press 
associations, mews agencies, and 
news and feature syndicates shall 
be eligible for corporate member- 
ship, with each such membership 
to have one vote. 

Persons identified with newspa- 
Pers, magazines, publishers repre- 
sentatives, press agencies and the 


like but not qualified as aforesaid, 
and schools of journalism and cor- 
porations and persons working in 
allied fields shall be eligible for 
associate membership, such mem- 
bership to have no vote. 

Any journalist or publishing ex- 
ecutive who shall have distin- 
guished himself by notable con- 
tributions to the public service or 
to the profession of journalism 
may be elected to honorary mem- 
bership by the board of directors, 
such membership to have no vote, 
pay no dues. 

Section 2: All candidates for ac- 
tive, corporate, and associate mem- 
bership shall make written applica- 
tion which includes the pledge to 
adhcre to all by-laws, rules, and 
regulations adopted by the Asso- 
ciation or its board of directors, 
and such applicants may be elect- 
ed to membership by an affirma- 
tive vote of one-half of the entire 
board of directors. 

Section 3: Any member may 
withdraw from the Association by 
filing his resignation in writing 
with the Secretary, provided, how- 
ever, that the member presenting 
it shall not be relieved from the 
liability for all past dues and as- 
sessments if unpaid. Any member 
may be expelled from the Associa- 
tion for non-payment of dues or 
assessments or for other cause in 
the discretion of the board of di- 
rectors, and any member ceasing 
to be eligible, for any cause, shall 
forfeit all his rights and interests 
in the Association and its property. 

DIRECTORS 

Art. [IV — Section 1: The affairs 
of the Association shall be man- 
aged by forty-five directors, fifteen 
of whom shall be elected in the 
1950 conference for a period of 
one year, 15 for a period of two 
years, and 15 for a period of 
three years. Fifteen directors will 
be elected in each subsequent year 
for a term of three years. Each 
director shall be a voting member 
of this Association and any mem- 
ber who shall cease to be qualified 
shall cease to be a director. No 
less than one-third of the direc- 
tors at any time shall be identified 
with publications issued in Span- 
ish cr Portuguese, nor less than 
one-third with publications in 
English. 

Section 2: The board of direct- 
ors shall assume office immediate- 
ly following election, when the 
board shall meet and select from 
its members a president, two vice- 
presidents, treasurer, and secretary, 
and the directors shall have power 
to fill vacancies in the board oc- 
curring between annual meetings 
of the members. 

Section 3: The board of direct- 
ors shall have the power to make 
all rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the business and affairs 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Para la Sociedad 


Versién preliminaria de una 
nueva constitucién para la Socie- 
dad Interamericana de Prensa que 
se le entregard a los delegados en 
la Conferencia de Nueva York el 
9 de octubre. La preparacion de una 
nueva Constitucién quedo autori- 
zada en la conferencia de Quito el 
afio pasado. Esta versién sera pre- 
sentada por el Comité nombrado 
en Quito bajo la presidencia de 
Farris Flint. 


NOMBRE 
ART. 1.—El nombre de la socie- 
dad sera: Sociedad Interamericana 
de Prensa. 
ART. 2.—Los fines de esta socie- 
dad son: 


(a) fomentar y proteger constan- 
temente los intereses naturales y 
especificos de la prensa diaria y 
periddica de América; 

(b) defender la libertad de prensa 
en toda América; 

(c) fortalecer y mantener la dig- 
nidad, los derechos y las responsabi- 
lidades de la profesi6n periodistica; 
estimular la uniformidad de normas 
para la profesi6n y la conducta 
comercial ética; intercambiar ideas 
e informacién que propendan al 
desarollo cultural, material y téc- 
nico de la prensa de América en 
aras a su engrandecimiento y pro- 
greso; fomentar un mas activo y 
cordial intercambio entre sus miem- 
bros; asegurar su libertad de las 
exigencias y leyes injustas; recurrir 
a la accién legal para representar a 
la Sociedad o a sus miembros en 
cuestiones que afecten a sus inte- 
reses comunes; trabajar por el desa- 
trollo de un entendimiento y. coope- 
racién mas amplios entre los pue- 
blos de América en apoyo de los 
principios fundamentales de una 
sociedad libre y de la libertad in- 
dividual; y en suma trabajar colec- 
tivamente por la solucién de los 
problemas comunes y por la conser- 
vacién de la paz y la tranquilidad 
del Nuevo Mundo. 

DE Los MIEMBROS 

ART. 3.—Inciso 1: Podran ser 
Miembros Activos los propietarios, 
gerentes, directores y jefes de Re- 
daccién de diarios reconocidos de 
circulacién general, y los propie- 
tarios, gerentes, directores y jefes 
de redaccién de revistas publicadas 
cuatro o mas veces durante cada 
ano, siempre y cuando ninguna 
publicacién tenga mas de cuatro 
miembros. Cada Miembro Activo 
tendra derecho a voz y voto. 

Las casas editoriales, asocia- 
ciones de prensa, agencias de noti- 
cias y sindicatos de noticias y cola- 
boraciones podran ser aceptados 
como Miembros Corporativos, ten- 
iendo cada uno el derecho a un 
voto. 

Personas identificadas, esto es 
directamente relacionadas, con dia- 
rios, revistas; los representantes de 
publicaciones, las agencias de pren- 
sa y similares, pero que no entran 
en las definiciones anteriores, y las 


escuelas de periodismo y corpora- 
ciones y personas que trabajan en 
campos afines, podran ser aceptadas 
como Miembros Cooperadores, sin 
derecho a voto. 

Cualquier periodista o director 
de una publicacién que se hubiere 
distinguido por servicios publicos 
descollantes o por su aporte al 
periodismo podra ser elegido como 
Miembro Honorario por la Junta 
Directiva, sin derecho a voto y sin 
tener que pagar cuota alguna. 

Inciso 2: Todo candidato a Miem- 
bro Activo, Corporativo o Cooper- 
ador debera hacer solicitud escrita, 
que comprendera su adhesi6n a Jos 
Estatutos, reglas y requisitos adop- 
tados por la Sociedad Interameri- 
cana de Prensa o su Directorio, y 
tales solicitudes deberan ser apr6- 
badas por voto afirmativo de la 
mitad de todo el Directorio. 

Inciso 3: Cualquier miembro 
podra retirarse de la Sociedad de- 
jando constancia de su renuncia por 
escrito en la Secretaria, siempre y 
cuando que tal miembro haya satis- 
fecho sus cuotas y recargos corres- 
pondientes previos. A discrecién del 
Directorio, cualquier miembro pod- 
ra ser separado de la Sociedad por 
incumplimiento del pago de las 
cuotas correspondientes o recargos, 
© por otras causas; y cualquier 
miembro que fuere asi retirado, 
cualquiera que fuera la causa para 
ello, renunciara automaticamente a 
todos sus derechos e intereses en la 
Sociedad y sus bienes. 

Det DriRECTORIO 

ART. 4.—Inciso 1: La Sociedad 
se regira por un Directorio com- 
puesto de cuarenta y cinco Miem- 
bros Activos, quince de los cuales 
deberan ser elegidos en la conferen- 
cia de 1950 por un periodo de un 
aio, quince por un periodo de dos 
amos, y quince por un periodo de 
tres anos. Quince miembros del 
Directorio seran elegidos en cada 
afio subsiguiente por un periodo de 
tres afios. Cada miembro del Direc- 
torio tendra derecho a voz y voto, 
y cualquier miembro que dejare de 
llenar los requisitos estatutarios 
perder4 su condicién de miembro 
directivo. No menos de una tercera 
parte de los miembros del Direc- 
torio deberan hallarse relacionados, 
esto es pertenecer, en cualquier 
periodo vigente, a publicaciones 
impresas en espanol o portugués; 
no menos de una tercera parte con 
publicaciones editadas en inglés. 

Inciso 2: El Directorio entrara 
en funciones inmediatamente des- 
pués de las elecciones correspondi- 
entes, cuando debera reunirse y 
elegir entre sus miembros a un 
Presidente, dos Vicepresidentes, 
Tesorero y Secretario. Los miem- 
bros del Directorio tendran el poder 
de llenar vacantes en la Junta Direc- 
tiva que puedan ocurrir entre las 
reuniones anuales de sus miembros. 

Inciso 3: El Directorio estara 
facultado para establecer las reglas 

(Signe en la pagina 56) 
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Mailers Strike Shuts 





All Pittsburgh Dailies 


PirTsBURGH—A ‘strike of mail- 
ing-room employes shut down all 
three Pittsburgh daily newspapers 
this week. Approximately 3,650 
non-striking employes were fur- 
loughed without pay. 

A small day crew of mailers 
employed by the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette (Block) were the first to 
fail to report to work on Oct. 1. 
They are members of Pittsburgh 
Mailers Union No. 22, a local of 


the International Typographical 
Union. 
The bulldog edition (Sunday 


evening) of the Post-Gazette was 
run off but no mailers showed up 
to handle it. When a test bundle 
was put down the chute to the 
loading platform, the drivers, 
members of Local 211, AFL 
Teasters, refused to handle it. 
10c Increase Offered 

The same situation prevailed at 
the Pitsburgh Press (Scripps-How- 
ard) and the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
graph (Hearst) the next morning. 
Several hundred copies of each 
were run off but none left the 
plants. At the Press, the conveyor 
belt from the mailing room to the 
loading platform was cut. 

The publishers said that both 
unions had threatened to strike 
and the drivers had made known 
their intention to support the mail- 
ers if they struck first. 


The drivers’ contract expired on 
Oct. 1. A verbal agreement with 
the mailers expired Sept. 1 but was 
extended until the same date. 


Late on Sept. 30, the publishers 
offered a 10-cent-an-hour increase 
to both unions. In addition, the 
Post-Gazette and Sun-Telegraph 
offered to increase their group life 
insurance for mailers and drivers 
to $6,000. The Press now has $6,- 
000 for the two groups. 

The present mailers’ rates are 
$2.0834 an hour for day work, 
and $2.1768 an hour for night 
work. This is $78.13 a week for 
day work and $81.63 a week for 
night work. The work week is 
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37% hours a week. With only 
a few exceptions, Pittsburgh mail- 
ers work a sixth day, making the 
standard weekly pay, exclusive of 
overtime, not less than $98. 

Pay As High As $159 

The Pittsburgh Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association said that dur- 
ing the first six months of 1950, 
the weekly wage of some mailers 
ran up to $159. Many ‘averaged 
between $130 and $140 a week. 

The mailers have asked for a $1 
a day increase and no contract. 

The seven-day schedule at the 
Press and Sun-Telegraph means 
$111 a week for the drivers. At 
the Post-Gazette, a six-day opera- 
tion, the pay is $97.20. Some 
drivers averaged $145 to $150 a 
week during the first six months 
and most from $111 to $135. 

The publishers offered to arbi- 
trate but both unions refused. The 
publishers then withdrew the 10- 
cent increase offer. 

All three newspapers went 
through the motions of putting out 
newspapers on Monday. At 5 
p.m. the Post-Gazette put up a 
notice saying: 

Off the Payroll 

“There is no work available for 
you to perform and until further 
notice you are no longer required 
to report for work and your com- 
pensation has ceased with the com- 
pletion of today’s work.” 

Substantially the same notices 
were posted Tuesday at the Press 
and Sun-Telegraph. The Newspa- 
per Guild declared the publishers’ 
action constituted a “lockout.” 

After a meeting with represent- 
atives of non-striking groups, the 
publishers issued a statement de- 
claring publication is impossible 
and “there is no income for any 
of the three newspapers and there 
is no work or pay for the news- 
paper employes.” 

Skeleton crews were maintained 
to help gather news for radio sta- 
tions which added programs of 
obituaries and community notes. 

Business Is ‘Lousy’ 

Merchants threw the bulk of 
their advertising to radio and tele- 
vision spot announcements. 

The first post-strike advertising 
circular of a department store was 
on the street Wednesday. Sears- 
Roebuck was planning an excep- 
tionally large run of its house-to- 
house hand bills. 

There was no noticeable de- 
crease in the number of shoppers 
in the downtown area on Monday. 
However, this probably was the re- 
sult of Sunday’s ads. On Tuesday, 
business was about normal. On 
Wednesday, business took a dive. 
One store spokesman described 
business as just “lousy.” 

Two meetings betweey publish- 
ers and unions ended Thursday 
with nothing settled. 


‘Largest’ Want-Ad 

Martins Ferry, O. — Mc- 
Graw Chevrolet Co. commem- 
orated its 40th anniversary by 
buying the largest single clas- 
sified ad ever published in the 
Times-Leader here. It was a 
12-page tabloid supplement, 
marked “Classified Advertising 
—Special Edition,” which told 
the firm’s story im editorial 
form. M. A. Woolcott directs 
classified for the newspaper. 





Meyercord Using 
Newspaper Ads 


CuicaGo—A fall newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign in 30 markets 
opened this week for Meyercord 
Co., Chicago decalcomania manu- 
facturer, featuring “fabri-cal” iron- 
on designs for fabric decoration. 

The opening test includes full- 
page, full-color ads in the Omaha 
(Neb.) World-Herald, Des Moines 
(la.) Register and Tribune, and 
Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun. 

Black and white full-page ads 
will run in Toledo, Oklahoma 
City, Dallas, Detroit and Milwau- 
kee to test the pulling power of 
full color versus black and white. 
Half-page and 300-line ads, fea- 
turing the company’s decal bor- 
ders, new shadow box plaques for 
decal decoration and other prod- 
ucts, will appear in newspapers in 
28 markets across the country. 

The Chicago office of J. M. 
Hickerson, Inc., recently consoli- 
dated with Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, is the Meyercord agency. 


Ashland Press Cuts 


Price, Gains in Sales 

ASHLAND, Wis.—The Ashland 
Daily Press continued its battle 
against the Superior (Wis.) Tele- 
gram’s competition this week by 
reducing its price from 35¢ to 
25c a week carrier-delivered and 
from 10c to 5c a copy on news 
stands. 

A statement by Editor John 
B. Chapple said: “We are per- 
fectly willing to produce a news- 
paper at cost. . . . So we will 
produce this newspaper for 25 
cents a week delivered to your 
home, which is going some in 
these days of rising cost.” The 
Press reported 155 new subscri- 
bers over the weekend. 


C. E. Woodard, Knight 


Prod. Maor., Retires 

Cuicaco — C. E. Woodard, 
production manager of Knight 
Newspapers, has retired after 
more than 25 years’ service with 
that organization. Ailing health 
made his retirement necessary. 
No successor has been named. 

Mr. Woodard, 54, is a native 
of Indiana and began work in 
commercial printing shops as a 
boy. In 1915, he joined the Akron 
(O.) Beacon Journal as a type- 
setter. 


Los Angeles 
Unions Forming 


United Front 


Los ANGELES—A Joint Contin. 
ing Committee to gather, codify 
and exchange information on wage 
scales, bargaining, strategy and 
contract negotiations is being 
formed by the Los Angeles chap. 
ter of the Newspaper Guild and 
AFL Allied Trades Council. 

A resolution introduced by Ben 
Nathanson, Guild administrative 
officer, at a labor mass meeting 
Sept. 17, gave as a basis for the 
action the need for mutual support 
and cooperation among all labor 
organizations. 

Contract negotiations reached a 
stalemate in mid-September after 
several proposals and counter-pro- 
posals had been made between 
publishers and Guild members and 
printers. Guildsmen, or those hold- 
ing comparable jobs, were offered 
increases of $1.50 a week for those 
earning up to $74.99 a week, and 
$2 a week for those earning over 
$75, plus a 5% increase for work 
beyond 35 hours a week through 
all employe classifications involved, 

Despite a union committee rec- 
ommendation to members, the of- 
fer was rejected and further de- 
mands made, including an increase 
to $100 a week for district circu 
lation managers. The publishers 
declared they could not accept the 
terms. 

The printers’ contract was 
opened in February under joint ne- 
gotiation of the three newspaper. 
At that time the News proposed 
a 5% decrease on the cost-of-liv- 
ing basis, which was rejected by 
the union which, in turn, proposed 
a $1.50 a week increase and an 
18-month contract. After the Ko- 
rean war had broken, management 
offered a $2 wage increase and 
virtually a 10-month contract, 
which was rejected Sept. 24, when 
a strike sanction was requested 
by the union from ITU. 

As of Oct. 1, the labor relations 
picture in Los Angeles, except for 
the Times and Mirror, both open 
shop, was still clouded. While the 
Herald-Express and the Daily News 
were principally concerned with 
contractual relations with _ the 
Guild and the printers’ union, the 
Examiner reported 19 separate 
wage contracts under negotiation 
—virtually all of them now stale- 
mated. 





Symington to Talk 
To Editorial Writers 


WASHINGTON — W. Stuart Sy- 
mington, chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, 
has accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the National Conference of 
Editorial Writers on Nov. 18 at 
Des Moines. Robert H. Estabrook, 
Conference vice - chairman, said 
his tentative topic is “Problems 
of Limited Mobilization.” 
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TIME TO TAKE SIDES! 


Breithayer, Miami (Fla.) Herald 





ABC Officer and Dues 


Bylaws Are 


Cuicaco—Changes in the exec- 
utive set-up of officers of the Au- 
dit Bureau of Circulations were 
approved by the board of directors 
at their recent New York meeting. 

The changes put at rest rumors 
that the board was considering a 
paid full-time president and come 
prior to the annual ABC conven- 
tion, Oct. 26-27, when P. L. 
Thomson, president for 23 years, 
will retire. 

Limit President to 2 Terms 

The by-laws were amended to 
read as follows: 

“The officers of the Bureau shall 
consist of a president who shall 
serve as chairman of the board, 
three vicechairmen (who at the 
option of the board be designated 
first vicechairman, second vice- 
chairman and third vicechairman, 
respectively) a secretary and a 
treasurer who shall be elected by 
the board of directors from its 
membership at the annual meeting 
of the directors and who shall 
hold office for a period of one 
year and until the election and 
qualification of their successors. 
_“No person shall be elected pres- 
ident of the Bureau who is not an 
advertiser or advertising agency 
member, or the registered agent 
of an advertiser or an advertising 
agency. He shall not serve for 
more than two consecutive terms. 

“The board of directors shall 
appoint a managing director, not 
4 member of the board, who also 
shall be designated as executive 
Vicepresident of the Bureau re- 
sponsible to the board.” 

At the same meeting, the board 
amended Section 5 of Article V 
to read as follows: 


LOST FACE 

Y.) Eagle Knott, Dallas (Tex.) News 
Yearly 
Dues 
Under 5,000 circulation .. $ 15 
5,000 to 10,000 circ... 25 
menace 10,000 to 25,000 circ... 45 
25,000 to 50,000 circ... 65 
ud ; . 50,000 to 75,000 circ... 85 
The managing director shall, <'999 to 150,000 circ... 130 

subject only to the general super- 150,000 to 500,000 ci 
rae ‘ ie 50, © 500, em... 180 
vision of the board of directors, Over 500,000 circulation 330 
be charged with the responsibility Weeklies ‘ ther oo a 
for directing all operations of the en ide $ 5 


Bureau required for carrying on 
the work and accomplishing the 
objects of*the Bureau as author- 
ized by the board of directors. 
He may, subject to the approval 
of the board of directors, appoint 
and designate two assistant man- 
aging directors and define their 
duties and fix their compensation.” 

Change in Dues Structure 

ABC directors also adopted a 
revision of the dues structure and 
methods of charging for the Bu- 
reau’s services, effective Oct. 1, 
1950. “The board of directors 
adopted the new schedule of dues 
and methods of charging for the 
Bureau’s services to more equi- 
tably distribute the costs of op- 
erating the Bureau,” the ABC ex- 
plained in a special notice to mem- 
bers. 

Under the new dues structure, 
yearly dues are assessed each di- 
vision of the Bureau and in addi- 
tion each member shall pay at 
cost for direct services rendered 
by the Bureau. In the case of pub- 
lisher members, each publisher will 
pay the cost of his audit in addi- 
tion to his annual dues. 

“The same uniform hourly rate 
—as may be established by the 
Bureau from time to time—shall 
be used in computing the costs of 
audits to publishers in all di- 
visions,” said the ABC notice. 

The yearly dues structure for 
the newspaper division is as fol- 
lows: 
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Directors also voted to raise the 
circulation requirement for mem- 
bership of any publication from 
50% paid to 70% paid, with the 
effective date not to be determined 
before the board’s December meet- 
ing. (E&P, Sept. 30, p. 13). 

The board also adopted the fol- 
lowing rule change under Chapter 
D, Article V, Section 1: 

“Copies of publications directed 
to members of the military ser- 
vices who are located in the United 
States or Canada shall be set up 
under the states or provinces to 
which addressed. Copies sent to 
A.P.O. addresses and countries 
other than the United States and 
Canada shall be classified under 
Foreign.” 


Joe Hill Shoots Self 
To Death at Desk 


Casper, Wyo. — Joe Hill, 28, 
managing editor of the Casper 
Morning Star, sat down at his desk 
Sept. 26, wrote his obituary and 
then shot himself to death. He 
had been granted a divorce the 
day before and friends blamed his 
despondency upon his domestic 
difficulties. 

Mr. Hill formerly worked on 
the editorial staffs of the Bristol 
(Va. - Tenn.) Virginia-Tennessean, 
Lake Charles, (La.) Southwest 
Citizen, Oak Ridge (Tenn.) Oak 
Ridger and Spencer (la.) Daily 
Reporter. 


N. J. Bureau Names 


Sturges as Chairman 

E. M. Sturges, business mana- 
ger of the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger, a Newhouse newspaper, 
was elected chairman of the Pub- 
lishers Bureau of New Jersey, 
Inc. this week at the annual meet- 
ing. 

Other officers of the organiza- 
tion, which concerns itself primar- 
ily with labor relations on New 
Jersey dailies, are: Herman 
Lazarus, Bayonne Times, treasur- 
er; James McMahon, Hudson 
Dispatch, secretary; and B. J. 
Foley, Newark News; Paul Mur- 
phy, Perth Amboy News, and 
John Quad, New Brunswick Home 
News, directors. 

Reports were made by David 
J. Winkworth, bureau manager; 
George N. Dale, ANPA Special 
Standing Committee; and Allan 
Weisenfeld, secretary, New Jersey 
State Board of Mediation. 

Ss 


Phila. Inquirer Shows 
Paris Fashion Film 


PHILADELPHIA—A_ glimpse of 
Paris in a technicolor motion pic- 
ture, “The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Brings Paris to Philadelphia,” was 
shown to 200 fashion experts re- 
cently at the Warwick Hotel. 

Heading the group of spectators 
was Jacques Fath, Parisian design- 
er, who has a role in the film. 

The picture was made for the 
Inquirer by the March of Time. 
It is an intimate story of the be- 
hind-the-scenes craftsmanship as 
well as the pomp and circumstance 
that accompany the Paris open- 
ings every season. 

The film was supervised by 
Cynthia Cabot, fashion editor of 
the Inquirer who narrated the 
presentation. Guests at the War- 
wick showing included designers, 
and manufacturers. 
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Korean Battle Story 
Unfinished, Says Baillie 


By Ray Erwin 


HuGH BAILLig, president of the 
United Press, returned this week to 
New York by air from the fighting 
fronts in Korea with the convic- 
tion that the war is not over and 
it will continue to be a big story. 

Mr. Baillie visited all United 
Press correspondents in Korea and 
Japan and toured the beachhead 
perimeter. Shortly before leaving 
the Far East, he accompanied Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur on his trip to 
Seoul to turn the liberated capital 
over to Korean President Syng- 
man Rhee. 

“The story is not over by any 
means,” Mr. Baiilie told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. ‘We have just sent in 
some new correspondents—Glenn 
Stackhouse, Bill Chapman, and 
Peter Webb—and we may have to 
rotate some of the reporters and 
give them a rest. It’s my idea to 
feed in fresh talent.” 

38th Crossed—Plenty! 

“Talk about crossing the 38th 
Parallel is largely academic,” he 
boomed with a broad grin. “We’ve 
already crossed it—plenty” 

“MacArthur's military successes 
are not ‘hunched’ on the spur of 
the moment,” he added. “He has 
no idea of breaking off the en- 
gagement in Korea and leaving the 
Communists safe behind the 38th 
Parallel in smug defiance of his 
call for them to cease _hostili- 
ties and disarm. The next steps 
he will take are already planned.” 

Correspondents over there went 
through a lot of stuff and most 
of them are prepared to go 
through more, Mr. Baillie said. 
Correspondents never worked un- 
der more difficult and hazardous 
circumstances than they have in 
Korea, he added. 

“The high brass talks with can- 
dor to the reporters,” he said. “The 
generals are easily available and 
they talk freely. Most of the boys 
out there have confidence in our 
military authorities.” 

Gen. MacArthur is very proud 
that he has imposed no censor- 
ship on newsmen and is satisfied 
with the way his voluntary cen- 
sorship has worked out, Mr. Bail- 
lie said. Correspondents are di- 
vided in opinion on the subject, 
he pointed out. RCA is sending 
in new communications equipment 
that should aid in transmission of 
news, he added. 

Works With Spaatz 

With Gen. Carl Spaatz, form- 
erly Air Force chief of staff and 
now a correspondent for News- 
week, Mr. Baillie was in a B-17 
that was fired on by the enemy 
near Pohang. When the bomber 
landed, it was found it had been 
hit. At another time the two old 
friends were passengers in twin 
two-seater planes that surveyed 
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the front in almost wing-to-wing 
formation. 

While having drinks with a Brit- 
ish colonel at the front, Mr. Bail- 
lie said the conversation and hos- 
pitality were like those encoun- 
tered in a London club, except 
that an enemy sniper opened fire 
on them. The colonel merely or- 
dered a mortar set up to return the 
fire and the party went on as bul- 
lets whizzed by. Infiltration and 
guerrilla warfare have made it 
necessary for most newsmen and 
medicos to carry arms, Mr. Baillie 
reported. 

Robert Bennyhoff of the United 
Press reported he had invaded 
North Korea, crossing the 38th Pa- 
rallel into Red territory with the 
South Korean troops. 

“I was wearing my tin hat and 
expecting all hell to break loose 
every time we rounded a turn in 
the road,” wrote Mr. Bennyhoff. 
“But there wasn’t a single shot, ex- 
cept by South Koreans trying out 
guns the enemy had abandoned. 

34th Casualty 

Jimmy Cannon, columnist for 
the New York Post and Post-Hall 
Syndicate, became the 34th casual- 
ty in the correspondents corps 
when he broke his foot and a fin- 
ger in leaping away from a mortar 
blast. He continued to write his 
columns from material in his note- 
book and is expected to return 
home soon. 

Tom Stone, of the San Fran- 
cisco bureau of the Associated 
Press is flying soon to Manila to 
join the Far East staff of the AP. 

Robert (Pepper) Martin, corre- 
spondent for Overseas News 
Agency, and Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, commented: 

‘Curious Fatalism’ 

“The casualties among corre- 
spondents have produced a curious 
fatalism: Correspondents return to 
Korea from Tokyo with visible 
reluctance but they go just the 
same. 

“The Inchon operation may go 
down as one of the worst handled 
in history from the viewpoint of 
the press. Correspondents were 
given no choice of the units they 
could accompany. 

Hal Clancy, correspondent for 
the Boston (Mass.) Traveler, 
found out the hard way how it 
feels to be inside a tank struck 
repeatedly by encmy mortar shells 
and finally blasted by a land mine. 

Capt. Paul (Lucky Pierre) Mac- 
Garvey, a Bostonian, invited Mr. 
Clancy on the ride that threatened 
to become a one-way trip. 

“We sat for almost four hours 
in the helpless tank,” wrote Mr. 
Clancy, “while Lucky Pierre 
chewed up the enemy with his big 
gun and his two machine guns.” 





Off goes Frank Yeutter’s mus- 
tache, shaved by Granny Ham- 


ner, Phillies shortstop. 


More Dailies 
Raise Ad Rates; 
2 in New York 


Several more daily newspapers 
boosted advertising rates this 
week. 

The New York Times increased 
general, retail and classified rates 
an average of 5%, effective Oct. 
1. The Times gave “increased op- 
erating costs” as the reason. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
also raised general, retail and clas- 
sified advertising rates, with some 
exceptions, approximately 6%, ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 

The Chicago (Ill.) Tribune an- 
nounced ad rate hikes of about 5% 
for classified. A new contract clas- 
sification has been added, provid- 
ing for a minimum of two lines 
in three or more issues per week 
(Sunday through Saturday) at 75c 
a line daily, $1.10 Sunday. 

The Aberdeen (S. D.) Ameri- 
can-News announced a jump in its 
national display rate by almost 
17%, to a flat 14 cents a line, ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 

The Oelwein (Ia.) Daily Regis- 
ter raised its general rate from 
4.5c to Sc flat per line effective 
Oct. 1. 

Minimum general advertising 
rate under annual blanket contract 
at the New York Times became 
$1.35 per agate line on Oct. 1. 
The old minimum was $1.30. 

At the Herald Tribune, Adver- 
tising Director Alfred B. Stan- 
ford said the last local rate card 
of Nov. 1, 1947 had held firm 
although wages have risen 21% 





and newsprint 17% during the 
period. 

The paper’s base rate for gen- 
eral advertising remained  un- 


changed on the new card, stand- 
ing at $1.20 per agate line on 
weekdays and $1.50 a line on Sun- 
days, Om open space contracts. 
The minimum rate, for 100,000 
lines, rose from 87 cents to 92 
cents. 

Classified ad rates were revised 
to “reward the multiple insertion 
classified advertiser,” Mr. Stan- 
ford said. 


Guild Arbitration 


SAN FRANcisco—Adjustment of 
a dispute over wages and hours for 
the guild members of the four San 
Francisco newspapers is under 
way with Sam Kagel as arbitrator. 


Whiz Kids Give 
Dailies’ Plans 
10th Inning!! 


PHILADELPHIA — Accommod: 
tions for 500 to cover the Work 
Series games at Shibe Park wer 
arranged by Ed Delaney, sporty 
writer of the Daily News, in his 
capacity as chairman of the Phila 
delphia Chapter, Baseball Writer 
Association of America. 

Mr. Delaney said he had r. 
ceived requests for more than 2. 
000 press tickets. 

Western Union provided 89 4. 
rect wires from Shibe Park to 
newspapers as auxiliary prey 
boxes were built along the firs 
base stands to supplement regular 
facilities. 

The fact that the Phillies dd 
not win their first pennant in 35 
years until the last game of the 
season at Brooklyn kept the Phila 
delphia dailies on edge. 

The Inquirer had to work under 
the greatest pressure Sunday, but 
came through with many congratu- 
latory advertisements right after 
the flash from Brooklyn that the 
Phillies had won. 

The advertising department had 
prepared both a 44-page and a S0- 
page dummy for the Monday pe 
per. Editorial had two extra 
pages of sports ready. : 

The Inquirer also had a World 
Series supplement in the works for 
its edition of Oct. 4, and when the 
game in Brooklyn went into extra 
innings, Sunday Department staf- 
ers stood by to complete the sup- 
plement by including final batting 
and fielding averages. 

The rotogravure supplement 
went to press complete at 9 am. 
Monday. The circulation depart 
ment went into action Sunday 
night and by Monday morning, the 
town was covered with 10,00 
rack cards calling attention to the 
supplement. 


Frank Yeutter is covering the 
Series for the Bulletin minus his 
mustache, a trade mark in pres 
boxes. Pitcher Bubba Church and 
Shortstop Granny Hamner had 
told him earlier in the season that 
if the Phillies won the pennant 
they would shave off his mustache. 


An unusual aspect of the In 
quirer coverage is that Stan Baum- 
gartner, who covers the Phillies 
regularly, was a rookie pitcher on 
the 1915 Phillies team. 

Mr. Baumgartner is one of the 
official scorers. The others are 
Chester Smith, Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Press, and Joe Trimble, New York 
News. 

The Philadelphia papers mar- 
shaled their latest camera equip 
ment for the classic. It includes 
Big Berthas, Magic-eyes, and ma 
chine gun cameras. 

The Daily News staff is headed 
by Sports Editor Lanse McCurley 
who picked the Phils to win the 
pennant in a column published 
April 4. 
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Field, Jr. Heads Chicago . 
Sun-limes as Publisher 


Field, Sr., Finnegan, Shanahan, 
Abrams Become Consultants 
By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco — Marshall Field, SJr., 
34, is now editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Sun-Times, suc- 
ceeding his father, Marshall Field 
Ill, former president and publish- 
er, and Richard J. Finnegan, for- 
merly executive vicepresident and 
editor. 

As assistant publisher and asso- 
ciate editor, Mr. Field, Jr., has 
been active in all departments of 
the Sun-Times since his return 
from service in World War II. 

Three Veterans Inactive 

Mr. Field, Sr., will continue his 
interest in the Sun-Times as presi- 
dent of Field Enterprises, Inc., 
of which the tabloid now forms 
the newspaper division. Mr. Fin- 
negan will continue as consulting 
editor. 

Other changes include the semi- 
retirement of Leo Abrams as ad- 
vertising director and Jack Shana- 
han as circulation director. They, 
along with Mr. Finnegan, will be- 
come a consulting and advisory 
board to the present management. 

Appointment of Mr. Field, Jr., 
as editor and publisher was an- 
nounced to Sun-Times executives 
at a luncheon Saturday, Sept. 30, 
and later in the afternoon to the 
personnel of all departments. Mr. 
Field announced that: 

New Executive Lineup 

Russ STEWART, 41, remains as 
general manager and becomes a 
vicepresident of the newspaper di- 
vision of Field Enterprises. 

MILBURN P. AKERS, 49, advan- 
ces from managing editor to ex- 
ecutive editor. 

THoMas F. REYNOLDs, 39, ad- 
vances from assistant managing 
editor to managing editor. 

Larry T. KNoTT, 46, assistant 
advertising director, becomes ad- 
vertising director, succeeding Mr. 
Abrams. 

_ GaBe JosEPH, 43, retail adver- 
tising manager, becomes assistant 
advertising director. 

_ WILLIAM L. Mox, 44, assistant 
circulation manager, becomes cir- 
culation director, succeeding Mr. 
Shanahan. 

_ The status of all other execu- 
tive personnel is unchanged. 

Younger Men in Charge 

Announcement of changes in 
top management was published in 
the Sunday Sun-Times, explaining 
the move was initiated by the 
three veterans of the executive 
staff who are retiring. 

“Each has had more than 40 


years of work on Chicago news- 
papers,” stated the Sun-Times. 
“They recommended to Publisher 
Field that their responsibilities be 
shifted to Field, Jr., and other 
young associates and that they 
take advisory posts. 

“They thought the time was 
propitious for turning the reins 
over to younger men. The Sun- 
Times, though young in age, has 
attained the second largest circu- 
lation in the history of Chicago 
and stands eighth in the list of the 
largest newspapers in the United 
States. Its advertising columns 
are an attractive and profitable 
market place. From their asso- 
ciation with Field, Jr., the three 
veterans were convinced his news- 
paper talents and love of shop ac- 
tivities matched his ambition to 
make journalism his life’s work. 

“Field, Sr., heartily went along 
with the plan. He said that not 
only would he comply with 
the wishes of Finnegan, Shanahan 
and Abrams, but he would go 
further and transfer his duties as 
publisher to his son.” 

(The Sun-Times announced its 
daily circulation Sept. 30 as more 
than 610,000.) 

Field Jr. Outlines Policy 

Young “Marsh” Field, new edi- 
tor and publisher of the Sun- 
Times, graduated from Harvard 
University in 1938 and from the 
University of Virginia Law School 
in 1941. He was admitted to the 
Illinois bar the same years. En- 
tering the Navy as an ensign, he 
was wounded while on duty on 
the aircraft carrier Enterprise and 
was awarded the Purple Heart and 
Silver Star. He was a lieutenant 
commander when he returned to 
civilian life. 

Mr. Field, Jr., who is a vice- 
president and director of Field 
Enterprises, announced that, ef- 
fective Oct. 1, the Sun & Times 
Co., formerly a_ subsidiary of 
Field Enterprises, has been 
merged with the parent organiza- 
tion as the newspaper division. 

“I wouldn’t have assumed this 
responsibility unless I was con- 
vinced that the Sun-Times was 
going to be a tremendous suc- 
cess,” Mr. Field, Jr., told Eprror 
& PUBLISHER this week. “I think 
the paper has one of the greatest 
opportunities in the country.” 

Stresses Independent Position 

Mr. Field, Jr., said he wants the 
policy of the paper to be “liberal, 
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independent, middle-of-the-road.” 
He asserted: “I would like to see 
the paper viewed as an indepen- 
dent paper, certainly not the 
spokesman for any party.” 

Departing somewhat from the 
former political position of the 
Sun and Times, generally con- 
sidered to be “New Deal” and 
“Fair Deal” in their support of 
the Roosevelt-Truman administra- 
tions, Mr. Field stated: 

“I hope the paper will appeal 
to and will be read by indepen- 
dents and: the liberal elements of 
the Republican party as well as 
members of the Democratic party. 

He emphasized the Sun-Times 
will continue its efforts to get 
both a “class and a mass” audi- 
ence. 

Opposed to Sensationalism 

“In no event do I: feel that a 
tabloid has to be sensational,” said 
Mr. Field. “You can have just as 
conservative a tabloid as any 
standard-size newspaper. We are 
now experimenting with a com- 
bination formula that will: attract 
both class and mass audiences to 
our all-day paper.” 

The pattern of the new organi- 
zation provides for Messrs. Finne- 
gan, Shanahan and Abrams to 
continue as a consulting board. 

The three played a prominent 
part in their respective fields dur- 
ing the life of the old Chicago 
Evening Journal and founding of 
the Times as Chicago’s first tab- 
loid under direction of the late 
S. E. Thomason. 

Dick Finnegan, who sold news- 
papers on the streets of Chicago 
as a boy, became president and 
publisher of the Times upon the 
death of Mr. Thomason in the 
spring of 1944. Mr. Finnegan, a 
native Chicagoan, started news- 
paper work as a reporter on the 
old Chicago Chronicle. He joined 
the Journal in 1905 and became its 
editor in 1927. When the Daily 
Times was started in 1929, Mr. 
Finnegan became editor. 

Jack Shanahan is a_ veteran 
circulator who began as a news- 
paperboy and was later a wagon 
driver for the Chicago Daily 
News. He was a supervisor of 
country circulation at the News 
before becoming circulation 
manager of the Journal in 1928. 
He assumed the duties of circula- 
tion manager of the Times upon 
its inception as a tabloid. 

Leo Abrams was formerly an 
agency space buyer, later becom- 
ing national advertising manager 
of the Journal in 1913. He also 
served in the same capacity for 
the old Chicago Herald. He con- 
tinued with the Herald. when it 
was merged with William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s Chicago Examiner. 





Marshall Field, Jr. , 


He joined the Times as an adver- 
tising salesman, becoming adver; 
tising manager in 1930. 
Stewart Started in East 
Russ Stewart, who continues as 
general manager, began his .newss; 
paper career 23 years ago on the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Times+ Star. 
He later worked for. the New York: 
American, New York Times; 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Post-Telégram 
and United Press. He joined the: 
staff of ‘the Chicago Times! 
1935: as promotion manager; was 
appointed managing editor. in 
1942 and general managér:::in' 
1946. vhs 
Milburn (Pete) Akers has been 
managing editor of the Sun-Times 
for the last year. He -began’ news~ 
paper work on the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch and later: worked 
for the Associated Press -as legis- 
lative and Washington correspon- 
dent. He was formerly politicdl 
editor of the Chicago Sun; later 
becoming managing editor. He 
was political columnist for thé 
Sun-Times prior to his appoint- 
ment as managing editor last year, 
Tom Reynolds has been assis- 
tant managing editor under. Mr. 
Akers.. He entered newspaper 
work in Omaha and from 1937: to: 
1949 he was in the Washington 
bureaus of the United Press, Chi« 
cago Sun and Sun-Times. bot 
Knott Began in Boston : 
Larry Knott began newspaper. 
work with the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler, joining the ad- 
vertising staff of the Chicago 
Tribune in 1926, serving in_ the, 
classified, retail and general des 
partments. He joined the Sun in 
1943 and was appointed advertis- 
ing manager in 1946, succeeding 
Wallace Brooks. He joined the 
Sun-Times as assistant advertising 
director. He is chairman of the 
plans committee of the Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA, and a di- 
rector of the Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association. ' 
Gabe Joseph was formerly with 
the Tribune dating back to 1930, 
when he joined the advertising 
staff upon graduation from the 
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Fleur Cowles Advises 
Women to Be Feminine 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco—Fleur Cowles, editor 
of Flair magazine and associated 
with her husband, Gardner 
Cowles, as director of women’s de- 
partments of both Look and 
Quick, wants women to stop trying 
to be manly in business—‘“and be 
what no man can ever be—a 
prophet about other women.” 

Mrs. Cowles discussed her phi- 
losophy of ‘women in publishing” 
before several hundred members 
of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Chicago here last week. 

Offers Some Advice 

She closed her discussion about 
the role of women in publishing, 
and what she is trying to accom- 
plish with Flair, by saying: 

‘Women have a great role in 
publishing. It is the same as in 
business in general. It is up to 
them to bring the flair, the dash, 
the taste, the icing on the cake, 
he faintest suspicion of perfume 
{nich men seem to love) .. . 

ut in the final gesture to step 
back of men (in fact to uphold 
them) in matters of finance, eco- 
nomy and world affairs, which 
though women sense and under- 
stand and influence with increasing 
dignity and reward, should be 
steered to the men to handle in 
their own inimitable, masculine 
way. This is woman’s historic role 
—and a good one.” 

Mrs. Cowles insisted “there is a 
sex to brains.” She asserted: 
“Only intelligent females, acting as 
women and not posing as men, 
can accurately prepare for and 
predict the response to (and the 
intensity of women’s interest in) 
their appeals.” 

‘Strictly Feminine Contribution‘ 

Mrs. Cowles is not a newcomer 
to the publishing business. She be- 
gan in Gimbel’s advertising depart- 
ment and later directed her own 
advertising agency. Four years ago 
she returned to work and she says 
‘I make no bones about my strictly 
feminine contribution to our 
Cowles publishing enterprises.” 

“Mike Cowles and I both knew 
that whatever a family decides, 
wherever it goes, however it 
spends its money, whatever it does 
for entertainment and education, 
it is a family affair in which the 
wife (equal to the husband) has 
a firm, though feminine, voice.” 

She paid her respects to women 
contemporaries in the newspaper 
field, stating: 

“A very good friend of mine, 
Oveta Culp Hobby, has dominated 
the format and policies of the huge 
and powerful Houston (Tex) Post. 
Mrs. Hobby has done as much as 
any living woman to underscore 
woman’s value to newspaper pub- 
lishing. She once said, ‘Sometimes 
a man’s nose gets out of joint on 
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women’s news.’ No woman works 
harder for her community, her 
country, her children or for her 
femininity, which she retains to a 
most delightful degree to her ever- 
lasting credit.” 

Mrs. Cowles also pointed out 
that the New York Herald Trib- 
une is owned and revolves around 
“the delicate but distinguished 
Helen Rogers Reid, who has an- 
other great reputation—and, I’m 
delighted to say, is another great 
friend and inspiration to me.” 

Throughout the country, she 
said, many newspapers are owned 
and edited by women, “and it is 
not uncommon to see some of 
these ink-scented members of the 
Fourth Estate running the Lino- 
type and operating the printing 
presses. Women columnists are 
everywhere ... there are even 
women sports writers.” 

Tells of Her Work 

Mrs. Cowles touched upon 
the welter of selling-competition in 
the publishing field today, assert- 
ing that “all thinking goes on in 
a bath of noise.” She looks upon 
this competition for the reader’s 
time “with less-than-normal ran- 
cor, for my husband and I and 
my brother-in-law (John Cowles) 
find ourselves owning a share of 
all the present means of communi- 
cations—what with Look, Quick, 
Flair, four newspapers, a newspa- 
per syndicate, four radio stations, 
and with several television stations 
on the horizon too. Therefore, 
when we do discuss the challenge 
of luring the public’s attention, we 
have reason to do it objectively.” 

Returning to her favorite theme 
of femininity, Mrs. .Cowles told 
her audience of her “pet gripe:” 

“Too much of big-league adver- 
tising and publicity is turned out 
today for men. Too many women 
in the field of advertising and 
publicity are doing their jobs like 
men. They tend to think like 
men... 

“Too many newspapers are run 
by men for men—with the result 
that attracting and satisfying wom- 
én readers has in too many places 
to mention become the preroga- 
tive of retail advertisers. Too 
many magazines, too, whose chief 
source of reader interest has be- 
come the advertising and not edi- 
torial pages.” 


‘Get Out the Vote’ 


CuIcaGo—Illinois Federation of 
Retail Associations is offering to 
retailers a “Get - Out - The - Vote” 
promotion, including four sizes of 
black and white newspaper ads in 
mat form. The promotion includes 
lapel buttons, window posters and 
counter cards designed to get 
people to vote Nov. 7. 





ASNE Shitts 
Board Meeting 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
board of directors of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, which usually takes place in 
Washington, is scheduled Oct. 14- 
15 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

President Dwight Young is pro- 
gram chairman for the Inter- 
American Press Conference at the 
Waldorf, Oct. 9-14. The foreign 
editors who are guests of the 
ASNE in studying the establish- 
ment of an International Press In- 
stitute will also meet in New York 
that week. Mr. Young shifted the 
board meeting so directors may 
attend more conveniently sessions 
of these groups. 


Newsman Takes 
Blood to Korea 
To Spark Appeal 


SAN FRANCISCO — Harry Press, 
San Francisco News reporter re- 
turned from Korea last week to 
give the News a thrilling series 
on transporting whole blood to 
the war front. 

It took a heap of needle jabs— 
shots for smallpox, typhoid, ty- 
phus, tetanus and cholera — to 
qualify the war veteran newsman 
for the journey, made by MATS. 
And once there, he had to turn 
photographer to get the picture 
of the actual transfusion. Results 
in the News were two days of 
spread stories, begun under a dra- 
matic headline: “A Blood Line 
from Your Heart to Korea.” This 
was illustrated by a red line from 
red heart to a map outline of Ko- 
rea, imprinted across page one. 

The newsman carried the story 
from the start in the Memorial 
Blood Bank here through to the 
transfusion, interviewing blood do- 
nors, airmen, medical attendants, 
the surgeon, nurses, the recipient 
and others. The report lent impe- 
tus to a campaign for whole blood, 
badly needed here as the war cas- 
ualties mounted. 

(Reactivation of the War 
Wounded Fund was announced by 
the San Francisco Call-Builetin.) 

The blood Mr. Press took to 
Korea was in a 62-pint shipment. 
Eighty donors daily were then 
sought here, and on his return he 
found the daily target had been 
set up to 300. All 62 pints were 
used at a Second Division Army 
hospital near the Korean lines 
within 16 hours of their arrival 
there. 

Mr. Press’ venture into photog- 
raphy occurred when he learned 
that picture-taking plans had been 
upset. All available cameramen 
were covering the invasion land- 
ings, the reporter learned when 
he reached Tokyo. He bought a 
Japanese camera and, on reaching 
Korea, snapped a picture of the 
transfusion in a front-line hospital. 





Political News 
Content Studied, 
In ANG Project 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Calif— 
Research into the news handling 
of a political compaign is under. 
way here by the Stanford Univer. 
sity Institute for Journalistic Stud. 
ies. 

The study relates to the content 
of the news in a sample of |? 
California daily and Sunday news. 
papers in coverage of the U. § 
Senatorial campaign of Richard 
M. Nixon, Republican, and Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, Democrat. The 
research is being financed by a 
grant from the American Newspa- 
per Guild and its locals in Califor. 
nia. 

Determination of the degree, if 
any, of political bias in the hap. 
dling of the news of a tense cam. 
paign is one of the purposes of 
the. study, reported Dr. Chilton R 
Bush, director of the institute. A 
second purpose is the exploration 
of the propaganda themes used by 
both parties during times of crisis, 
such as the Korean war. 

Mrs. Douglas charged during 
the campaign that the predomi- 
nantly pro-Nixon attitude of the 
state’s papers resulted in a news 
blackout. The research sample be- 
ing used is representative of Re- 
publican, Democratic and indepen- 
dent newspapers located in both 
large and small cities of the state, 
It represents 43% of the daily and 
63% of the Sunday circulation is 
California, Dr. Bush said. The s- 
lected papers will not be identi- 
fied publicly until results of the 
study are announced after the No- 
vember election. 

The content analysis system be- 
ing used is that developed by Dr. 
Harold D. Lasswell at the Library 
of Congress. This procedure in- 
volves counting all “symbols” used 
—favorable, unfavorable, balanced 
and neutral. Under careful admin- 
istration this method gives precise 
measure instead of the impression- 
istic measures obtained by former 
methods, the Institute reported. 


Taft Opponent Hits 
Bias in ‘Larger Papers’ 

Lima, O.—Without indentifying 
any, Joseph T. Ferguson, Demo- 
cratic opponent of U. S. Senator 
Robert A. Taft, accused Ohio's 
“larger newspapers” of unfairness, 
bias and distortion in reporting his 
campaign. Mr. Ferguson spoke at 
a district meeting of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

“The notion I had that newspa- 
pers treated all candidates fairly 
and without bias has been d&- 
stroyed by the shameful perform- 
ance of most of this state’s larger 
newspapers during this campaign,” 
Mr. Ferguson said. 

He termed editorials and cat- 
toons of many papers un-Americal 
in ridiculing him for lacking 4 
college education. 
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‘Red Newton's Crusading 
Vigor Keeps Florida Warm 


Gambling, Communism, Prisons, Etc. 
Get Tampa Tribune's Daily Attention 


By Harris Samonisky 


TaMPA, Fla —The Tampa 
Morning Tribune, under the direc- 
tion of Managing Editor V. M. 
(Red) Newton, Jr., has been and 
still is crusading. 

Within the state, this newspaper 
by means of special articles by vet- 
eran reporters, expert in investiga- 
tional work, cartoons and editori- 
als, has ripped into all fields, rang- 
ing from government down or up 
to gambling, whichever way you 
look at it. Some of the crusades 
have been of statewide interest. 
Others have applied to various 
parts of the state and of course, 
its home, Tampa, has certainly re- 
ceived its proper share of atten- 
tion. 

Some of the topics that have re- 
ceived the attention of the Trib- 
une include prisons, speed traps, 
highways, schools, school build- 
ings, beaches, unemployment com- 
pensation, private employment 
agencies, Communism, cigar in- 
dustry unemployment, the citrus 
industry, forestry and gambling. 
This last topic has been of such 
importance and interest that the 
Tribune has gotten into this pic- 
ture all over the state. 

1,000-Mile Beat 

Tribune staffers have operated 
from Key West to Fort Walton, a 
distance of about 1,000 miles. 
Some of the regular staffers be- 
came so well known that men un- 
known to the areas were sent in 
on the job of digging up the infor- 
mation that the old timers were 
unable to gather. 

To properly understand this cru- 
sading spirit, it is necessary to go 
back a bit and learn something 
about the fiery “Red” Newton. The 
stories are handled in a conserva- 
tive fashion but the facts are given 
and are allowed to speak for them- 
selves in the news columns. 
Splashy headlines are taboo too. 
Truth must be first. 

Mr. Newton, 46, was born in 
Atlanta, Ga., a descendant of set- 
tlers of North Georgia. He sold 
newspapers at the age of 10 on the 
streets of Atlanta. He was a red- 
headed, freckle-faced and bow- 
legged youngster and on top of 
that he also stuttered. He was nat- 
urally timid but learned at that 





THE WRITER of this feature is 
one of Eptror & PUBLISHER'S regu- 
lar Florida correspondents; a for- 
mer city editor of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Journal and Every Evening; 
public relations counselor; maga- 
zine writer, 


early age that a red head is expect- 
ed to fight. He never made a 
speech in his life until 1947 at Chi- 
cago as a member of the AP Man- 
aging Editors’ conference on the 
subject of membership participa- 
tion. This year he heads the Do- 
mestic News Committee. 





Murray 


Newton 


He came to Tampa early in life 
and was graduated from the Hills- 
borough High School and the Uni- 
versity of Florida (1926). He 
worked his way through the uni- 
versity by serving as campus cor- 
respondent for eight newspapers. 

He was sports editor of the 
Gainesville (Fla.) Sun, 1925-26, 
his senior year at the university. 
From 1926-30, he was reporter 
and sports editor for the Tampa 
Daily Times; 1930-35, sports edi- 
tor for the Tampa Tribune; 1935- 
43, assistant managing editor of 
the Tribune; 1943-present, manag- 
ing editor. 

With his personal background 
out of the way, some of his 
thoughts on newspaper crusading 
will be of more than passing inter- 
est. To quote him: “I personally 
look on the gambling racket as the 
most serious threat to government. 
If we are going to have gambler 
control, and everyone ignores it, 
why isn’t it possible for Commu- 
nism to take over here? Most peo- 
ple look to the underworld for 
leadership. Outstanding citizens 
refuse to serve. A good man and 
his family will not risk the rotten 
smear campaigns. The average 
honest man will not grovel on his 
knees to the underworld-controlled 
situation. 

“Remember that the underworld 
not only elects but controls as well. 
No outstanding citizen has a 
chance. Senator Kefauver has 
done a fine job in Florida. The 
problem must be solved on the lo- 
cal level. 


“Apathy has gripped the elec- 
torate. With this condition, how 
can we expect to upset crooked 
officers on the local level and by 
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the same token how can we expect 
to persuade outstanding men to 
run for election to Congress? 
Freedom of speech and of 
the press is in great danger. The 
newspapers face a terrible future. 
The amount in taxes alone goes 
beyond the wildest imagination.” 
3 Sheriffs Ousted 

Gambling has played an impor- 
tant part in the Tribune crusades. 
Three sheriffs, an all-important po- 
sition in the Florida government 
setup. have been suspended by 
Gov. Fuller Warren. Several 
others are being investigated by 
county grand juries. A number 
have been under fire from various 
sources. 

The Tribune got started in the 
gambling crusade with a series of 
16 stories in October, 1947, charg- 
ing that a detailed investigation by 
J. A. (Jock) Murray, dean of the 
staff, revealed that gambling in- 
terests were the No. 1 political in- 
fluence in Hillsborough County, 
in which Tampa is located. 

The Tribune charged that gam- 
blers had spent $100,000 in the 
preceding election in Tampa. It 
was further charged that gambling 
interests had paid $50,000 a year 
in forfeited bonds and that no one 
ever went to jail, following a check 
of 260 city and 122 county cases. 
It was further alleged that the play 
totaled $5,000,000 a year and that 
control was in a “syndicate” of 
five principal members, which the 
Tribune could not name because 
evidence was such that it could be 
defended and only one had a 
crime record. 

Public officials of city and coun- 
ty denied Tribune stories and 
Sheriff Culbreath charged they 
were based on rumor and dope by 
opposing gambling interests who 
wanted to gain control. A grand 
jury questioned the Tribune stories 
and defended the system of per- 
mitting gamblers to forfeit bonds 
as a Saving to taxpayers. A com- 
mittee of preachers and laymen 
found “less gambling than in pre- 
vious years” and said the existence 
of an organized syndicate “had not 
been established,” and commended 
officials for “improved conditions.” 

Unsolved Murder 

Then out of a clear sky on the 
night of Dec. 12, 1949, Jimmy Ve- 
lasco, political fixer for the syndi- 
cate, was shot by an underworld 
gunman. One man was later ar- 
rested and acquitted. This unsolved 
murder was one of more than a 
dozen in Tampa in a number of 
years that have never been solved. 

Velasco’s private papers revealed 
how the underworld group domi- 
nated and controlled elections. The 
records included lists of election 
workers, individual voters, busi- 
ness places, pay-off books carrying 











One of the George White cartoons, 
“Seems to Be a Catch In It,” 
which played a part in the Tampa 


Tribune’s anti-gambling crusade. 
the names of politicians and office 
holders. Accounts showed 334 
election workers. Records showed 
$29,336 spent in two county pri- 
maries. The Tribune printed all of 
this. 

The records showed Velasco, 
who rated high as a politician, but 
was said to have only 5% of the 
gambling concessions, had a total 
pay of $87,669 in 24 days and his 
partner received a net profit of 
$15,097, after peddlers and all the 
“fixes” had been paid. However, 
much of this moncy made by Jim- 
my Velasco, the gambler, was 
spent by Jimmy Velasco, the poli- 
tician. 

Subsequent to this murder, 
“Jock” Murray was sent to the of- 
fice of the U. S. Internal Revenue 
Collector at Jacksonville, where 
he went through 8,000 cards to se- 
lect the names of those who had 
paid licenses on slot machines, as 
required by Federal law. 

With this information, Mr. Mur- 
ray visited the Fort Walton area, 
in Okaloosa County. According to 
Tribune stories, slot-machines were 
found in laundromats, in schools 
where the children played them, 
and even in bus stations. Jimmy 
Clendinin, another Tribune re- 
porter, got into some of this prob- 
ing because Mr. Murray was too 
well known to the gambling ele- 
ment. 

Another Bombshell 

Another bombshell exploded in 
Tampa on June 5, when Jimmy 
Lumia, said to rank high in gam- 
bling, was shot and killed in broad 
daylight with the gunman operat- 
ing from a passing car. This was 
another seven-day wonder and 
then passed into the long list of 
unsolved Tampa gangster mur- 
ders. 

Mr. Newton says the campaigns 
are carried on by two methods. 
One is from eye-witness evidence 
gathered by staff men of many 
years’ service and unquestioned in- 
tegrity and the other is from the 
use of public records. He says that 
some times as much as six months 
is spent in research before a line is 
written. 

Jim Powell, staff man at Talla- 
hassee, operated extensively in the 
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Herb Beyea Considers 
Advertising Mortality 


By James L. Collings 


HERE’s HERB: 
streaked with soot, 
trade - mark), cat - after - licking- 
cream contented face, pelican- 
pouch fullness under the chin— 
Herbert W, Beyea, general man- 
ager of Hearst Advertising Serv- 
ice. 


snowy _ hair 
bowtie (a 





Herbert W. Beyea 


Here’s his talk: 

“The: outlook for newspapers is 
encouraging, but I think they 
should reaffirm their faith in and 
promote some of the principles 
of the advertising use of news- 
papers. 

“Frankly, I’m just a little wor- 
ried about the abuse of news- 
papers by many advertisers. They 
are failing to: use them with the 
consistency and adequacy that 
television and radio and mag- 
azine advertisers indicate they are 
going ‘to. 

Papers: Blocking Backs 

“Now I’ve nothing against these 
media, but there is the unhappy 
thought that some advertisers will 
compare newspapers on unequal 
terms with them. 

“You might liken newspapers to 
a bldétking back—they open the 
way. Manufacturers, small or 
large, employ newspapers to get 
distribution and to put over their 
initial sales effort. 

“Then, when they have covered 
the country through newspapers, 
they often switch to other media. 
This thing works in cycles. The 
same manufacturers who pull the 
switch invariably, a year or so 
later, come back to newspa- 
pers. 

“They do this to bolster sales 
in certain cities where there has 
been a falling-off due to the in- 
effectiveness of national media 
which are unable to get down 
to the retail level like the news- 
paper. does. 

“The next 
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five - years — and 


they'll be five tough ones—will 
illustrate the growing recognition 
of this principle. 

“The greatest sin in the use of 
newspapers by manufacturers is 
the sin of inadequacy, and this 
expresses itself in a lack of fre- 
quency and continuity.” 

A Sad Story 

Herb picked up an analysis of 
national advertising schedules 
made by HAS in 1948. Although 
dated, he said the same would 
apply for the present. 

“Here’s what I mean,” he said. 
“Notice the first three lines.” 

These read: 


Linage Bracket Accounts % Total 





Under 1,000 ..... 2,524 48.6 

1,000 to 2,499 .... 1,067 20.5 

2,500 to 4,999 .... 669 12.9 
82.0% 


“That about tells the sad story, 
doesn’t it? he said, “when four 
out of five national advertising 
so-called ‘campaigns’ are under 
5,000 lines. Of course, anyone 
considering advertising mortality 
in newspapers has to remember 
that anybody can get into the act, 
whereas in radio or television or 
magazines it’s tough to get any- 
where without a substantial invest- 
ment. In fact, it’s almost impos- 
sible.” 

Farm Boy 

Herb Beyea was born 55 years 
ago on an upstate New York 
farm, attended high school and 
business college in New York 
City, got his first job in 1914 
with Cone, Lorenzen & Wood- 
man, newspaper representatives. 

Three years later he became a 
chief petty officer in the Navy, 
and in 1919 returned to CL&W 
for several months. On Sept. 18, 
1919, he went in as a salesman 
with the late, colorful Rodney 
Boone, who was representing the 
old Chicago Evening American, 
and in 1924 he and Mr. Boone 
took over the Detroit Times and 
the former Milwaukee News. He 
then became manager of the New 
York office. 

HAS—the Biggest 

After Mr. Boone’s death in 
July, 1943, Herb was made gen- 
eral manager, and the name of 
the company was changed to 
Hearst Advertising Service. From 
a two-man beginning in 1919, 
HAS has ballooned to the largest 
representatives group in the coun- 
try. 

There are now 299 persons em- 





500 Reservations 
For SNPA Meeting 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. — South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation headquarters here reported 
this week that reservations for 
the annual convention Oct. 26-29 
at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
have exceeded 500. This is the 
largest advance registration in 
SNPA history. 

President Clarence B. Hanson, 
Jr., of Birmingham, has named a 
local arrangements committee 
headed by Robert L. Smith, new 
president of the Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette. 





ployed by HAS, ‘which breaks 
down this way: 147 salesmen and 
executives and 152 employes of 
the plans, clerical and research 
departments. The New York of- 
fice, located in the Hearst build- 
ing, has 127, of whom S55 are in 
sales. Other offices are in Bal- 
timore, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Florida, Los Angeles, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 

Billing for this year is the high- 
est ever—more than $20,000,000. 
“Those are some of the sta- 
tistics,” Herb said, “but perhaps 
you’d like a little of our phi- 
losophy. We feel our responsi- 
bility doesn’t end with the sale 
of business and we frequently put 
as much or more money into sales 
advisory and other cooperative 
functions as we do in selling our 
business. In other words, after 
we've sold, we'll spend money to 
make our client’s investment a 
successful experience. 

The Human Equatien 

“In every city we represent, we 
have research and_ marketing 
staffs, and there are two plans de- 
partments, one in New York with 
15 persons, five of whom are ar- 
tists, and five in San Francisco. 


“As big as we are, though, 
we're great believers in the per- 
sonal equation in all our selling 
activities and in all our inter-com- 
pany relationships.” 


HWB of HAS is also a believer 
in seeking out and promoting tal- 
ent within the organization. 

“He’s a Branch Rickey in that 
respect,” one of Herb’s top hands 
explained. “There are other things 
I can tell you about him, too. 
He’s the first to arrive in the 
morning and the last to go home 
—sometimes to our embarrass- 
ment. And he’s very close to 
management and to _ publishers. 
They often consult him before 
taking an important step. 

“They recognize his seasoned 


judgment and common sense. 
These are the keys to Herb 
Beyea. He’s unpretentious and 


extremely modest. You'll find it’s 
very difficult to get him to talk 
about himself.” 

Very true. Herb has no I in 
his vocabulary. 





Editors Lament 
Public Apathy 
To Crisis News 


SAN FRANCISCO — Korea hy 
shown that newspapers and other 
media must assume new respons. 
bilities if the people are to realiz 
the significance of world news, 
panel of experts decided in a Sig 
ma Delta Chi round table her 
Sept. 28. 

But how to make American 
aware of the news from around the 
globe remained unanswered. 

Detailed reports from Indo 
China and Iran and similar points 
are important, “but they are jus 
not commercial copy,” reported 
Larry Fanning, managing editor, 
San Francisco Chronicle. His p. 
per has stressed global news sinc 
1935, and devoted the same pro 
portionate amount of space to 
world affairs since 1946, though 
the entire news hole has been 
smaller lately. 

“Yet our readers are more ip 
terested in who gets raped,” Mr 
Fanning declared. He said he did 
not know wherein lay the failure 
to “sell” foreign news, and repor- 
ed an “honest effort” to inform 
his paper’s readers. 

“Foreign news is just not read, 
readership surveys show,” re 
ported Thor M. Smith, assistant 
to the publisher, San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. “Yet 1 get. tired of 
those who say the newspapers do 
not inform them. We do.” 

“We are reporting news from 
all parts of the globe, but much 
of it cannot be sold competitively,’ 
replied Spence Davis, Associated 
Press. He observed that there is 
a 150,000 to 200,000 weekly word 
flow from the Pacific into AP ofi- 
ces. 

“And as for the future spots 
which are apt to turn white hot, 
like Korea, I think the Philippines 
will blow up in the near future,” 
he predicted. “But until the Philip- 
pine situation heats, it will remain 
a secondary story.” 

Mr. Davis spoke with sincerity, 
for he wrote “his heart out” ona 
Philippine survey which received 
scant attention in the nation’s press 
as a result of competitive spot é- 
velopments. 

The need of the press assuming 
a new responsibility was proposed 
by Dr. George Knowles, Americat 
history professor at Stanford Usi- 
versity. 

“Certain groups may have 
take the responsibility for effective 
public education,” he suggested 
This education could be in sho¥ 
ing the relationship of news, 0 
curtailing the so-called censorships 
by newspaper and wire editors and 
developing backbround inform: 
tion, he suggested. 

e 





New Comics Section 

JACKSON, Miss.—A 24-page tab 
loid comic supplement has beet 
added to the Sunday edition d 
the Jackson Daily News. 
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170 on Jaunt 
Across Nation 


In PR Event 


PORTLAND, Ore.—How a round- 
up has grown into an internation- 
al gallop was told by Vernon R. 
Churchill just before departing 
on another Oregon Journal tour. 

Latest jaunt began Sept. 25, 
with 170 persons on board for a 
journey across eastern Canada in- 
to New England on travels which 
will not conclude until Oct. 20. 

The Journal’s travel tours be- 
gan years ago with annual trains 
to the Pendelton Roundup. There 
have been 32 roundup treks. 

The travels entered new terrain 
when the University of Oregon 
football team went to the Cotton 
Bowl at Dallas in December, 
1948. Journal readers went along. 
International status’ was attained 
when 180 persons went on a three- 
weeks trip into Mexico in Janua- 
ry, 1950. Two Alaskan cruises 
averaged 250 persons each, and 
the Pendleton special trains have 
carried up to 635 a year. 

No subscriptions, no stunts are 
involved, Mr. Churchill explained, 
adding that “if you once take a 
Ps aed on a tour you get start- 
ed.” 

“This is just public relations,” 
declared the promotion manager 
of the Journal. Accompanying 
Churchill on the tour as Journal 
representative is Dan McDade, 
reporter who heads the 25-year- 
old Journal Juniors’ department 
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Garcia Valseca Opens 


Mexico Radio Center 

Mexico Crry—President Miguel 
Aleman officiated at the Sept. 13 
inauguration of Radiomex do- 
mestic and foreign telecommuni- 
cations center, including the trans- 
mitters serving 19 provincial news- 
papers of the Garcia Valseca 
newspaper group as well as Col. 
Jose Garcia Valseca’s private rail- 
way Car. 

The radio plant is located just 
outside the national capital and 
contains 34 modern wireless trans- 
mitters and 42 rhombic antennae. 





Shot Johes 


Doc SHow story in the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times: “The 
program will open with judging 
of mutts on such points as the 
longest and shortest tail, the larg- 
est and smallest, the longest haired 
and anything else that every good 
mutt might be equipped with.” 

s 





HAILING the installation of two- 
way radio by the police, a news 
story in the Brazil (Ind.) Daily 
Times stated it will make it “more 
difficult for justice to escape the 
clutches of the law here than 
ever before.” 

CAUGHT by a society reporter 
of the Waterbury (Conn.) Amer- 
ican in checking a wedding story: 
“The gown is of slipper satin 
redingote style with a standing 
collar, open from the waist down.” 

a 


CUTLINE under photo of bridal 
couple cutting wedding cake as it 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune: 
“Bride wore pink marquisette. 
Sample, also was a_ bridesmaid. 
Bride wore pink organdy.” 

« 

News story in the Virginia 
(Minn.) Mesabi Daily News: 
“There will be free ice cream, 
free pop, free pancakes, a kiddies 
talent show and a king and queen 
will be drowned to climax the 
event.” 

os 

FEATURE about a retired rail- 
road engineer in the Hillsboro 
(Ore.) Argus: “Unlike many re- 
tired men, he has no regrets 
about swapping his life for some 
extra time in the hammock.” 

7 


Progress Murals 

Troy, N. Y. — The Record 
Newspapers published a Mid- 
Century Progress Supplement 
Sept. 22 to mark the opening of 
an exposition sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
The newspapers’ exhibit featured 
two six-foot photo murals show- 
ing a composite of Page 1 head- 
lines and advertisements of 1900. 
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CURRENT RELEA 


This unusual six-part 

series is the result of 
nearly a year’s research into 
the behavior of human beings when 
they are face to face with death. 


DEATH IS 
WHAT YOU 
MAKE IT 
By 
Kenneth L. Hall 


In Six Installments 







Carefully selected human-interest series by top-flight writers! | 


UNITED FEATURES 





220 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y 


No-Ad Supplement 
Put on Weekly Basis 


CuicaGo—The eight-page news- 
paper supplement “Home-Hours” 
will be available on a weekly 
basis Nov. 1, it is announced by 
K. Lyman Ames, publisher and 
president of Ames Publishing Co. 
here. The new weekly service will 
augment the company’s present 
service of providing “Home- 
Hours” on a semi-monthly and 
monthly basis. 

“Home-Hours” is a_ tabloid- 
size, newspaper magazine supple- 
ment, carrying no advertising ana 
imprinted with the name and date 






of the local newspaper. Early 4 
March, the supplement becam 
available on a_ twice - a - mon} 
basis, 8-page size. By the end y 
August of this year, “Hom 
Hours” hit a circulation of 104. 
000 among dailies and weeklig 
Mr. Ames said. 


State Fair Winners 

NorMaN, Okla. — The Pong 
City News, published by Clyde § 
Muchmore, and the Alva Reviey. 
Courier, published by Brooks } 
Bicknell, won sweepstakes honopn 
in the daily division of the Stay 
Fair contests. 
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(Reading Time —2 minutes) 


“CLOSED” 


upon me any time.” 


... and the food factor 


through whom it was closed wrote us: 


‘As the various representatives come in to see 
us from all kinds of food manufacturers, it be- 
comes more evident that the pressure of selling 
is on. Each salesman has brochures showing 
more impressive merchandising campaigns. I 
honestly believe that the local dailies have 
been under-rated as media for these cam- 
paigns and where we can mutually bene- 
fit, I shall be glad to help you. Please call 





“LOCALNEWS DAILIES — basic advertising medium” 
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Agency, inc. 




















Statistics can stick you! 




















—BUT right here on the 
south side of the street 
is Philadelphia! 

















Th ds of the people who live 
here in Montgomery County work 
and shop in Philadelphia. Yet 
statistics say this is not Philadelphia! 








Watch carefully when you sell America’s 3rd Market. 
Entirely different in market patterns. Cities and Suburbs 
overlap! The Inquirer covers both! 


eee Peerer 
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This picture proves what 
The Inquirer’s been saying 
all along. Official city lines 
are meaningless in America’s 
Third Market. 


Philadelphia Inquirer circu- 
lation reaches out beyond 
the “city” ... out into the 
growing, prospering sub- 
urbs and surrounding towns: 
the vital half of the FOUR 
BILLION DOLLAR Phila- 
delphia market. 


1950 Census figures prove 
The Inquirer’s iong-held 


contention. Half the people 
—half the sales—in Phila- 
delphia are outside the city 
area. Today it’s 53% of the 
entire market population. 
And growing! Up 22.7% as 
compared with the city’s 
6.5% increase in the last 
decade. 


Schedule The Inquirer. Cut 
through the maze of com- 
plicated statistics. Get full 
coverage in important sub- 
urban areas — plus — intense 
coverage within city limits. 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 


Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker 
4 Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 + 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578. 














West Warns 
Against Press 
Freedom Loss 


Norton, Va.—Americans 
should be on their guard to see 
that any freedom of the press 
sacrificed in wartime is regained 
in peacetime, J. W. West, general 
manager of the Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Times-News, warned in an ad- 
dress to the combined civic clubs 
here on Oct. 3. 

“Certainly freedom of speech 
does not give one the right to yell, 
‘Fire!’ in a crowded theater,” ob- 


served Mr. West. “Nor does the 
right guaranteed to us by the 
Constitution to publish newspa- 


Papers give us license to destroy 
the thing from which we gain our 
liberty and freedom. 

“In a Republic, such as we have 
in the United States, we newspa- 
permen place personal limitations 
upon ourselves,” he continued. 
“But the trick is this: To be cer- 
tain we get back in peacetime all 
of the rights and privileges of 
freedom of the press which we 
voluntarily surrender in wartime.” 

The speaker related the story 
of the conviction and imprison- 
ment of a chemist in his home 
town for giving secrets to Russia 
on a high explosive manufactured 
in Kingsport. 

“While he was stealing this 
stuff and peddling it to the Reds, 
the Kingsport newspapers were 
operating under the strictest secur- 
ity regulations,” explained Mr. 
West. “As a matter of fact, we 
did not release a comprehensive 
article telling our people about 
the Kingsport defense plant until 


Dec. 9, 1945, which was five 
months after the news was re- 
leased on the atomic bomb. 

“The thing that disturbs me 
about the case is this: Did we 
aid our government when we did 
not publish the facts about the 
defense plant in Kingsport? 

“I wonder. Certainly we did 


not keep the facts from the Rus- 
sians. As it turned out the Rus- 
sians knew more about the ex- 
plosive than did the people living 
near where it was made. 
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Oklahoma Daily 
Name Is Changed 


GuyMon, Okla.—Raymond H. 
Fields, new owner, has changed 
the name of the Panhandle News- 
Herald to the Guymon Daily 
Herald. 

Mr. Fields, a former managing 
editor of the Oklahoma (Okla.) 
News and owner of the Guthrie 
(Okla.) Daily Leader, is writing 
a column, “The Referee,” the title 
once used by the late George B. 
“Deac” Parker for a personal col- 
umn in the Oklahoma News. 





“As a newspaperman, I make no 
apology for the withholding of 
dangerous war information which 
would save the lives of our serv- 
ice men. I hold that a small price 
to pay for the freedom which I 


enjoy. 
“The thing that disturbs me 
most is this: Since newspapers 


are the university of the common 
man I wonder if we really are 
making Americans the most in- 
formed people in the world. I 
also wonder if we are doing all 
we can to sell the American way 
of life to our people. 

“I would like to see the news- 
papers give such widespread in- 
formation and such editorial hope 
that the American youth of today 


would find them a pillar of 
strength to lean upon at all 
times.” 
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N. Y. News to Build 


Newsprint Terminal 

The New York Daily News has 
announced plans for a $2,500,000 
“newsprint terminal,” to be con- 
structed on the Brooklyn water- 
front. Work on the project will 
begin “in the immediate future” to 
permit use of the building by Jan. 
i; 8562. 

Plans for the terminal call 
for a two-story warehouse of re- 
inforced concrete with 200,000 
square feet of space; a 450-foot 
wharf to serve both oceangoing 
and inland waterway vessels; and 
rail sidings to permit the simulta- 
neous unloading of eight cars. The 
plant will occupy a 16-acre site. 


Everything in 
Baltimore 
“revolves 

grou 


Cleveland Press 


Gives Service Emblem 

CLEVELAND — The Cleveland 
Press, afternoon Scripps-Howard 
paper, is offering Greater Cleve- 
land families of servicemen a 
decal window sticker showing the 
crossed flags of the United States 
and the United Nations. A blue 
star represents the son or daughter 
in service. 


Chief Artist Jim Herron de- 
signed the 5” by 6” display. It 
comes in four colors, red, white, 
blue, and light blue, on a clear 
background. The original idea 
came from Reporter Bill Dvorak. 

“We think the use of the United 
Nations flag is going to make 
a lot of people stop and think 
about the war,” John Robbins, 
Press Public Service Director, ex- 
plained. 


250 at Ad Clinic 


For Iowa Dailies 
WATERLOO, Ia.—More than 29 
persons attended the two-day 4 
vertising clinic of the Iowa Daily 
Press Association here Sept. 23-24 
Jackson McCoy, publisher of th 
Waterloo Courier, was host. 
Lew Warren of the Oelwein 
Daily Register and L. W. Brewe 
of the Newton News were rp. 
elected president and viceprey. 
dent, respectively, of the associ. 


tion. 
+ 


Costumes in Roto 

CuicaGo—The Chicago Sundg 
Tribune Oct. 1 began full colo, 
presentation of prize costume 
from its 1950 American Fashion 
competition in the rotogravur 
section as a prelude to its Amer. 
can Fashion show. 





Worcester’s 
High 
Buying 
Power is in 





Tre yearly retail sales 
volume of Worcester— 
the Central New England 
Major Market — reaches 
$474,773,000*. More 
than half a million people 


WORCESTER’S WONDROUS TWINS 
1. high buying power 






es 





Figures 


here spend $135,118,000* on food, another $14,194,000* 


= 2. 





on drugs, and $24,449,000* on home furnishings. 
In addition, Sales Management this month 
labels Worcester a Preferred-City-of-the-Month. Tt 


intensive newspaper coverage 
Thorough coverage of this Market followed 
by remarkable responsiveness is yours 
through the pages of the Telegram-Gazette, 
daily circulation in excess of 140,000; Sun- 
day over 100,000. 


*U. S. Census of Business 
+ Copyright Sales Management Inc. 


Th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


i ae)- 10 ae ae leleys Tes 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, 
OWNERS of RADIO STATION WTAG 


INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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THINK OF RETIREMENT 
THINK OF 





eo Ae a 


FL OPMOA-THINK OF FLORIDA'S 
THREE BIG MORNING DAILIES! 







Since 1940, a total of 574,155 people have 
moved to Florida from other states. This figure 
includes thousands of families who came to 
the Sunshine State to retire . . . to benefit 

by Florida’s sensible tax laws that are 

kind to fixed incomes; to enjoy its mild 
climate that invites healthful outdoor 

living all year ’round. When you 

think of retirement, think first of Florida. 
And when you think of sales in Florida, 
think first of Florida’s three big morning 
dailies. These three morning newspapers 
give you family coverage where it counts 

— in Florida’s three major markets and their 
rich trade areas where 78 percent of 

Florida’s effective buying income is concentrated. 


You reach the bulk of Florida’s buying power 

— and at lowest cost — when you use the Florida 

Times-Union in Jacksonville, the Miami Herald and the Tampa Tribune. 
And remember! Florida’s population represents a true cross section 

of the United States. To sell it to America, test it in Florida. 






AFLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville - National Representatives» Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 


aa TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


C OUETAGE (a National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


Hloridas Top Markets MIAMI HERAL D 


National Representatives Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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| The soldier in the jeep, waiting for the refugee 
train to pass, heard a loud splash in the rice paddy 
down the track, and got out to investigate... 

The woman in the ditch was dead. A bundle of 
rags on the roadbed turned out to be a two year old 
girl with a gashed neck, bleeding profusely... 


And that’s how Corporal Frank Chisari, OSS radio 
technician at a Kunming OSS base in early June ’45, 
found himself saddled with a baby nobody wanted! 


@ He tore back to the base but the Army medics 
couldn’t treat natives 





regulations...though they did 
furnish sulfa salve for the child’s wound. To get medical 
attention for the baby, he tried the village mission 
schools. One was for grown girls—no help. The other 
promised to do something... 

Next day Chisari found the waif in a room reserved 
for the dying. He again salvaged the baby, sought a 
Chinese hospital and talked tough until a native doctor 
made an examination... Aside from the neck wound, the 
youngster seemed uninjured. 


@ Since no mission would take her, Chisari turned a 
scrapped C-47 cabin into a nursery, made diapers out of 
damaged parachutes, scrounged food. He called the baby 
Ann, after his wife Antoinette. When he was flying, a 
Chinese sentry cared for Ann. A radio headset kept her 
amused, and K-9 dogs stood guard at night. 

Ann thrived on this G.I. routine for several weeks, 
until an impending inspection by General 

“Wild Bill” Donovan, OSS chief, made 
imperative some other arrangement. An officer 

in the outfit persuaded the German Lutheran 

Kun Wei Orphanage to take her. 










ee 


Corporal Frank Chisari at the wheel 
of his jeep, in Kunming, 1945 


Meet Ann Chisari... 









The GI’s raised $350 for Ann, but most of it was 
stolen by a native clerk at headquarters. Another 
collection netted $75, and a Navy pilot “procured” five 
gallons of cod liver oil! 

On August 6 came Hiroshima, and the War’s end. 
Chisari was ordered home, but asked Kun Wei to care 
for Ann until he could send for her. 


@ Discharged November 4 at Fort Meade, Chisari 
returned to his wife and two children in New York. He 








Kun Wei Orphanage at Kunming, where Ann 
lived before coming to this country 





got a job as a radio technician at Brooklyn Navy Yard— 
good pay, but illness in the family, h. c. 1., one thing and 
another, ate up his savings. 

In 1948, he took on a teaching assignment at night, 
and by April ’49 had set aside $600—enough to pay for 
little Ann’s passage on a freighter. With the Communist 
armies overrunning China, Frank felt he had to act fast. 

US Immigration said not a chance...the Chinese 
quota was filled, the waiting list years long. He tried the 
Chinese consulate, various foreign missions, without 
encouragement. In a world of cold war, revolution, misery 
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New Yorker! 


and want, millions of DPs, what was one Chinese baby 
more or less?... Chisari was licked. 

In common with a few million other New Yorkers, 
Frank Chisari has read The News for years. At the end 
of his rope, he had a hope and a hunch. 

On May 2, 1949, he phoned The News. 


@ Neil Toomey, newsroom switchboard chief at The 
News for twenty years, has listened to messiahs, movie 
stars, maniacs, politicians, press agents, and screwballs of 
all species... but Chisari’s story was a new one. He 
notified the city desk, and Joe Martin, reporter, listened 
to Chisari and believed him. Bob Shand, managing editor, 
assigned Martin and Neal Patterson to investigate. 

In the next two weeks, Martin and Patterson located, 
phoned, interviewed enough of Chisari’s old associates 
in OSS at Kunming to confirm his story. 


@ On May 23, Chisari, Martin and Patterson went to 
Washington and met, by appointment, Immigration 
Commissioner Watson B. Miller, the State Department's 
Robert Alexander, and representatives of the Attorney 
General...to consider the Affair of Ann. 

The first problem was to get the child out of China. 
The News consulted Madame Chiang Kai-shek, then in 
New York. She cabled the Generalissimo, and on May 26 
advised The News that the Nationalist Government 





Messrs. Wallace and Martin before departure for Taipei. 
Frank Chisari (center) gives them a doll for Ann. 
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A recent picture of Ann, brought to this country and adopted 
by ex-GI Frank Chisari, who had saved her life in China. 





would issue the necessary passport. 


@ On June 5, the project suddenly went into high gear 
...as Commissioner Miller learned that a just-discovered 
default left an unused number in the ’49 Chinese quota. 
Ann could have it if brought to the US by June 30! 

On June 8, The News broke the girl’s story, carried a 
chronological account of Chisari’s adventures for four 
days...It helped New Yorkers ignore the first heat wave 
of ’49, and made a hitherto unknown Chinese child the 
most discussed celebrity in New York. Millions of people 
became concerned with Ann’s chances vs. distance, time, 
red tape, the Chinese civil war, and air flight schedules. 

The News switchboard load leaped, and mail 
mounted. Some people wanted to help, some wanted help 
in bringing relatives and friends from abroad. Some 
wanted to know why the fuss over a Chinese kid when 
we got plenty orphans in this country to take care of? 

In New York, Chisari wondered where Ann would fit 
in his four and a half room First Ave. apartment, holding 
himself, wife, two children, mother, and brother. 


@ On June 11, Martin and News cameraman Bill 
Wallace took off for China. Neal Patterson remained in 
New York to act as their liaison, and to process the long 
cables that came from Martin each day. 

Martin and Wallace arrived in Hong Kong and left two 
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Arrival of MATS transport at La Guardia 
pid Field on June 29, while a crowd of 5,000 looks 
on. Frank Chisari (center) carries Ann to waiting car 


































days later for Formosa, where they were 
; to await the arrival of Ann from Kunming. 
¥ On June 14, Martin and Wallace reached 
Taipei, had trouble getting Ann’s doll, a gift 

from the Chisari kids, through customs. The 

matter was settled by the arrival of their official escort, 
Col. K. A. Wee of the Nationalist Army, Columbia 
graduate, and a former Bronxite. 

At Taipei the News men lived in a former Jap geisha 
house, now the officers’ Morale Endeavor Association 
Hostel and HQ for Gen. Huang. During a lobster dinner, 
The News men impressed Gen. Huang with need for 
speed, and he cabled the Governor of Yunnan Province. 

From June 15 through the 18th, The News men 
killed time in Taipei, sightseeing, sleeping, shopping for 
cigarettes at $40,000 Chinese dollars, a bottle of Scotch 
at $3,000,000... tried to think up new expediting angles. 





Little Ann soon becomes acquainted 
with her new brother and sister 





@ In New York on June 17, Chisari got a Knickerbocker 


Village apartment, because of the News story. 


@ On June 19, Ann was released from Kun Wei after the 
State Dep’t had cabled orphanage officials guaranteeing 


her care in this country. 


Family group, with Messrs. Martin, Wallace, and Lieut. 
Ethel Madden, flight nurse, who took care of Ann on plane 





To get Ann to Taipei. Chiang Kai-shek assigned 
a plane to take her to Canton, where the Chinese 
National airline was to complete the flight to Formosa. 
But the days passed without action. 

In Taipei, Martin and Wallace were worn out with 
waiting, were ill from native food. A Marine M/S gave 
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them some slight relief—two cans of Campbell soup 
which they made the native chef heat in the tins. 


@ After eleven days, Ann arrived in Taipei from 
Canton, on June 24, on a 4 place Cessna assigned by 
General Clare Chenault’s Flying Tigers Airlines...was 
met by Martin, who gave her the Chisari kids’ doll. 

Ann wore a blue polka dot dress, coat made of an old 
Army blanket, and carried a green canvas bag with a 
toothbrush, toothpaste, a few soda crackers and 
pieces of candy. Her scars had almost disappeared. 

Mme. J. C. Huang, wife of the General, helped 
entertain Ann, while Martin and Wallace got clearance for 
Ann. The party left Taipei on June 26, at 1:35 PST ina 
MATS plane ordered by Defense Secretary Johnson, and 
assigned by Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, MATS commander. 


@ On June 29, the plane landed in New York at La 
Guardia, to cheers of a crowd of 5,000. On First Avenue 
near the Chisari apartment the street was thronged. 

The police threw a cordon around the block over the first 
weekend to protect the family from the crowds. 


@ After reporting to the News office, Joe Martin 
compromised on a vow taken in Taipei to kiss American 
soil... by kissing an “El” pillar at 42nd and 3rd near 
The News Bldg., before another cheering crowd. 


@ Little Ann fitted quickly into her new life... was 
baptized, learned English, started school in September, 
had turkey at Thanksgiving and was remembered by 
Santa Claus. She has grown steadily, gained weight, 
seems destined to grow up a typical American... This 
advertisement was delayed almost a year until we were 
sure that Ann was here to stay. 


@ Last November, the Silurians, a society of veteran 
newspaper men, honored Joe Martin, Neal Patterson and 
Bill Wallace “for the best editorial achievement of the 
year”...and presented the trio with $100 War Bonds, 
which were later turned over to little Ann. 

Messrs. Martin and Wallace traveled 23,600 miles, 
filed 16,000 words by cable at 9¢ a word. The story cost 
The News about $15,000, and as a story, was well worth 
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Joe Martin kisses 
“El” pillar on 42nd St. 






































as Ann is brought home by police escort 





it. The odyssey of Ann was one more News tie with the 
affections and sympathies of millions of New Yorkers! 


@ Did you ever realize that the Largest Circulation in 
America could influence the top brass in Washington, cut 
red tape in the State Dep’t and Air Force... get the 
cooperation of the Chiang Kai-sheks, harassed by the 
Communist encroachment...enlist the aid of hundreds of 
nameless men and women—plane pilots, government 
officials and clerks, soldiers, Army nurses, dispatchers, 
welfare workers, doctors, mechanics...and interest 

the people of two continents in helping a war waif? 

With the Largest Circulation in America, in the 
world’s best market—you can’t miss! 

The News carries your message to seven out of ten 
city families, half the families in the New York suburbs, 
covers a cross section of all classes and income groups 
.-.Sells your product to cops and capitalists, debs and 
dowagers, matrons in gingham and mink, executives and 
elevator operators, department store buyers and local 
dealers, customers and cash registers of every kind. 


@ The News opens doors and purses, makes friends and 
fortunes—because it moves more minds to buy than any 
other medium on earth. Any national advertisei not in 
The News is selling short his own sales opportunity! 


THE @ NEWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 


220 East 42nd St., New York... Tribune Tower, Chicago 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Columbia Asks 


Corporate Aid 
For J-School 


Corporate support to help the 


Columbia Graduate School of 
Journalism overcome its annual 
operating deficits is sought by 


Dean Carl W. Ackerman in his 
annual report to President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower of the University. 
_ “The only hope for survival 
is corporate support,” asserted 
Dean Ackerman in the only edi- 
torial of the report, written and 
produced in the form of a mini- 
ature illustrated newspaper. 
“From now forward we will 
endeavor to perform services 
which are worthy of corporate 
support,” the editorial continued. 
“By cotporate support we mean 
any business in the United States 
engaged in preducing for a profit 
and interested in the survival of 
journalism in a free society. 


“By training men and women 
for newspaper, periodical, radio, 
television, civic and religious, in- 
dustrial and banking positions; by 
conducting seminars for experi- 
enced newspaper men to improve 
the press; by participating in the 
International Press Institute Con- 
ference and a special seminar for 
German editors, we are perform- 
ing services essential to the func- 
tioning as well as the survival of 
democratic institutions. It is as 
important to democracy to con- 
tinue on Morningside Heights as 
It is to restore freedom to Korea. 

“The fundamental institutions 
of democracy must be financed 
or they will be destroyed—not by 
tanks but by intellectual as well 
as material erosion,” concluded 
the dean’s editorial. 

The report rules out survival 
by deficit financing. It explains 
that in 1949 when Joseph Pulitzer 
Offered $10,000 if the school 
would raise $15,000, the latter was 
successful only because it ob- 
tained corporate gifts. Taxation 
of family income is drying up that 
source of support for educational 
institutions, it was pointed out. 

Dean Ackerman met head-on 
the problem presented by the ris- 
ing costs of education as borne 
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160,000 Visit 


Homes Festival 

Cuicaco — Approximately 160,- 
000 persons visited 55 homes on 
display throughout Chicago and 
suburbs on the opening day of 
the fourth annual Chicagoland 
Home and Home Furnishings Fes- 
tival. 

The festival, which opened Sept. 
17 and will continue through Oct. 
8, is sponsored by the Home and 
Home Furnishings Council of 
Chicagoland in cooperation with 
the Chicago Tribune. 

Springboard for the festival 
again this year was a 56-page 
supplement of the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune, published in four 
sections on Sept. 17. 





by privately endowed colleges and 
universities. He pointed out that 
income from the Joseph Pulitzer 
endowment, upon which the 
school of journalism was founded, 
is not sufficient to meet current 
costs of operation even with the 
addition of tuition and seminar 
fees. The American Press Insti- 
tute also requires an annual sub- 
sidy to meet operating costs. 

Gist is the name of the report- 
newspaper. Authentic in  typo- 
graphical make-up and picture lay- 
out, replete with pictures and 
feature stories, the report re- 
views the problems and achieve- 
ments of the school, its faculty, 
students and graduates during the 
last year. The cover-page is a 
U. S. Army photo of Marguerite 
Higgins, °42, war correspondent 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
talking with Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

* 


Seltzer Will Hang 
Award in City Room 


CLEVELAND — The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars this week gave a 
national citation to the Cleveland 
Press and Editor Louis B. Seltzer 
in recognition of efforts in behalf 
of veterans. Mr. Seltzer said the 
award will be hung in the city 
room “because the real recipients 
of the award are the reporters and 
staff members of the paper.” 





HOO! 


Don’t cry if you didn’t make 
the grade with this leading ac- 
count. Find out how you can 
get your share of the millions 


of dollars spent in newspapers. 


See Pages 66, 67 





Kentucky J-School 


Construction Begins 

LEXINGTON, Ky.— The corner- 
stone for a $425,000 journalism 
building at the University of Ken- 
tucky—the first such building to 
be constructed in the state—was 
laid during ceremonies here Sept. 
9 


The building will be unique in 
that its construction is being fi- 
nanced entirely through profits 
of the UK newspaper, the Ken- 
tucky Kernel, and those of the 
UK printing plant. 

At brief ceremonies, Dr. Her- 
man Lee Donovan, UK president, 
paid tribute to the late Enoch 
Grehan, who founded the Depart- 
ment of Journalism in 1914. 

Prof. Grehan, who died in 1937, 
initiated plans for the UK print- 
ing plant and in 1924 put up 
$2,000 of his own money for pur- 
chase of its first equipment. 

Dr. Donovan was assisted in 
laying the stone by members of 
the UK board of trustees and 
members of the journalism staff, 
including Dr. Niel Plummer, de- 
partment head. 


* 

Ohio Weekly Quits 

OBERLIN, O.—The weekly 
Oberlin Times folded recently, 
leaving the field to the weekly 
News-Tribune. The Times was 
published by Carl and Rebecca 
Kinney. 





Hearst, Scripps Kin 
Initiated by SDX 


SAN FraNcisco—Scions of fa- 
mous newspaper families were 
included among the Sigma Delta 
Chi initiates at the San Francisco 
professional chapter’s initiation 
Sept. 28. They were Randolph 
Hearst, publisher, San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin; Tom Scripps, San 
Francisco News; W. N. Burkhardt, 
Jr., son of the late editor of the 
News, and Jack Craemer, son of 
Justus Craemer, president, Califor- 
nia Press Association and past 
president, NEA. 

The other initiates were Don 
O’Kane, publisher, Eureka (Calif.) 
Newspapers; Charles Leong, pub- 
lisher, Chinese News of San Fran- 
cisco; K. C. Ingram, author and 
assistant to the president, Southern 
Pacific Railroad; Ray Leavitt, San 
Francisco Chronicle, and Chapin 
Doyle, associated as news editor 
with Mr. Craemer, editor of the 
San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal. 


& 

Budenz Tells Fees 

Louis F. Budenz. former man- 
aging editor of the Daily Worker 
who left the Communist Party 
and now teaches at Fordham Uni- 
versity, testified in New York 
City last week that he has received 
$20,000 for five articles in Col- 
lier’s and $1,500 for six articles 
in the Hearst Newspapers. 





help for 





time-pressed 





buyers of space 


A Space Buyer, building a newspaper 
list under pressure and relying on his 
own experience and the Newspaper 
Section of STANDARD RATE as his 
sole working tools, expressed satis- 
faction at finding useful information 


in the Service-Ads of several 
he was considering. 


Perhaps you, too, have found that 
such Service-Ads as Norfolk Ledger- 





NORFOLK, VA.| 


CITY ZONE POPULATION ALL-TIME HIGH 
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Dispatch and Norfolk Virginian Pilot, shown here, often con- 


tribute information it’s impossi 


ble to keep in mind but highly 


desirable to have when you're making recommendations or 
discussing individual media with others in your own or client 


organizations. 


Whenever you’re using SRDS Newspaper Section or SRDS 
CONSUMER MARKETS, look to such Service-Ads as well 
as the media and market listings for useful, up-to-date buying 


information. 
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STANDARD 


The National Authority 


Month-in, month-out an average 
of over 180 newspapers supple- 
ment their listing in SRDS with 
Service-Ads, contributing addi- 
tional information that helps 
buyers buy. 


RATE & DATA SERVICE 


/ Walter E. Botthof 


Buying F Publishe 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Saludos Amgos, 


KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


welcomes its many clients and friends 
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“ole £Sieido el mayor sindicato periodistico del 
- mundo con clientes en todas las Republicas al 
“ “sur del Rio Grande, King Features Syndicate 
desea a los delegados a la Conferencia Inter- 
“ Americana de Prensa de 1950, una muy agra- 
" dable permanencia en Nueva York. 

Felicitamos a los delegados por la forma efec- 








\. tiva en que han luchado por Ia libertad de prensa 
‘a y el progreso del periodismo. Y aprovechamos 
esta oportunidad para recordarles que King Fea- © 
tures estaraG a sus érdenes durante esta confe- | 
2 rencia, al igual que lo esta durante todo el ano. 
Deade o maior sindicato jornalistico do 
r mundo servindo os jornais em todas as repubii- 
™ cas ao sul do Rio Grande, o Sindicato King 
| Features deseja aos delegados a Conferéncia 
da Imprensa Inter-Americana de 1950 uma 


agradavel estadia em Nova York. 
Temos a felicitar os delegados nos seus efi- 
cazes esforcos para o progresso da causa da 
liberdade de imprensa e do desenvolvimento 
dos principios do jornalismo. E tomamos esta 
oportunidade para lembrar-lhes de que o King 
Features estara ao seu inteiro disp6ér durante a 
conferéncia, assim como, durante todo o ano. 


1 KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 


235 E. 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. Cable Address — KINGSYN 
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Pamphlet Firm 
Alleges Libel 
In ‘This Week’ 


Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
Inc., New York City publisher of 
vocational pamphlets, asks $50,- 
000 damages against each of four 
defendants for an article which 
appeared in This Week magazine 
June 5, 1949. 

The article, titled, “Look Out 
For Doorbell Bandits”, was writ- 
ten by Paul D. Green, who is 
named as a defendant in the New 
York Supreme Court libel action. 
Also named were: United News- 
papers Magazine Corp., publisher 
of This Week; the New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc., publisher 
of the New York Herald Tribune; 
and Gannett Co., Inc., owner of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle. 

Basis of the suit is a paragraph 


referring to “a so-called voca- 
tional-guidance publisher,” but 
mentioning no company name. 


The complaint charges, however, 
that the plaintiff corporation is the 
only vocational-guidance publish- 
er who shipped sets of books in 
the amount of $11.83 and to 
whom the article could apply. 
The figure of $11.83 was used in 
the story. 

The complaint charges that “by 
specifically referring to the plain- 
tiff, the defendant created in the 
minds of its readers a powerful 
association of ideas about the 
plaintiff as connected and direct- 
ly associated with all the schemes 
mentioned therein.” 

The plaintiff charged its pub- 
lications were written by recog- 
nized authorities and had secured 
wide acceptance in educational 
and other circles. 

The defendants claim no injury 
to reputation, however, charging 
that plaintiff shipped many pack- 
ages of unordered pamphlets to 
high schools throughout the coun- 
try. A complaint from a school 
Official to the National Better 
Business Bureau had pre-dated 
the article, which was based on 
material from the NBBB and had 
been approved by the Bureau’s 
General Manager, the 
pointed out. 

The defense claims the article 
was published without malice in 
the belief of its truth and as a 
public service. 


Daily Cited for Help 
To Disabled Veterans 


DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. — The 
Florida American Legion’s out- 
standing employer award for 1950 
has been presented to the News- 
Journal Corp. Julius Davidson, 
publisher of the News-Journal, 
was notified of the selection at a 
party celebrating his 80th birth- 
day. The award took notice of the 
News-Journal’s “outstanding rec- 
ord in the employment and train- 
ing of disabled veterans.” 
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Reporters Stray 
Into Danger Zone 


BuFFALO—Murray Light, Eve- 
ning News reporter covering field 
training this summer of various 
local troops, found out what it 
feels like to be under fire. 

He and several other corre- 
spondents strayed onto the firing 
range at Pine Camp, N. Y., dur- 
ing a National Guard encamp- 
ment. Billows of smoke from ex- 
ploding shells, coupled with the 
deafening roar of mortars and 
artillery, caused them to depart 
hurriedly. 

On their way out, they met a 
jeep bearing a general officer of 
the 27th Division. He, too, had 
taken the wrong road. 


N. Y. Sun Workers Get 
Another Payment 


Additional severance checks for 
one week’s pay were mailed to 
eligible former members of the 
editorial and business staffs of the 
New York Sun on Oct. 4. After 
severance had been paid for 30 
weeks, the payments were discon- 
tinued in August pending the 
liquidation of additional assets. 

“It is hoped,but cannot be stated 
with certainty, that other payments 
will follow with some degree of 
regularity after another period of 
interruption,” stated Harvey A. 
Call, president of the Sun Editori- 
al Employees Union. “Liquidation 
of assets is either proceeding or is 
in the stage of negotiation.” 

Under the Sun’s contracts with 
business and editorial workers, em- 
ployes were to be paid two weeks’ 
severance pay for every year 
served. 


z 

Football Section 

MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The Mont- 
gomery Advertiser-Journal pub- 
lished a special 32-page tabloid 
football section on Sept. 13 prior 
to the initial kick-offs on Friday. 

Designed particularly for fans, 
the section included stories on all 
Southeastern Conference teams 
written by leading sportswriters 
of the South. In addition, more 
than 100 high school football 
schedules were listed. 





defense , 





LIST 


_ LOSER! 


Did you get consideration, but 
never stay on the list of this 


well-known newspaper account? 
How well do the key buyers 
know your paper? 


See Pages 66, 67 





Morrill Opens 
Huge Ink Plant 
At Fort Worth 


Fort WortH, Tex.—Publishers 
and printers from several states 
attended the formal opening of 
the new George H. Morrill Co. 
ink manufacturing plant here Sept. 
24. 

Ralph C. Persons, general man- 
ager of the Morrill Co., and vice- 
president of Sun Chemical Co., 
spoke at a preview for the Fort 
Worth Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 

“We are looking forward,” Mr. 
Persons said, “to a substantial 
increase in business in the news 
printing field. We will serve the 
South from the Fort Worth 
plant.” 

The Morrill plant is housed in 
a $250,000 building; with 60,000 
square feet of floor space and 
40,000 square feet of paved yard 
area. Six ink tanks of 10,000 and 
20,000 gallon capacity are in the 
yard area. 

All raw materials for the inks 
come from Texas, according to 
Sid Rochelle, Fort Worth District 
manager for Morrill. Carbon 
black and mineral oils are the 
major ingredients. 

The plant has a production ca- 
pacity of 16,000,000 pounds of 
news black ink and 500,000 
pounds of commercial color ink 
annually. 

The Morrill firm was host at 
a barbecue dinner and plant in- 
spection for Local No. 47, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants Union. 

e 


Horse to McCormick 

CuicaGo—A thorobred Arabian 
horse, a gift from the crown 
prince of Saudi Arabia to Col. 
Robert R. McCormick, Chicago 
Tribune editor and publisher, ar- 
rived here Sept. 24 from San 
Francisco. The horse was sent 
to Al-Marah Arabian horse farm 
of Mrs. Peter Miller, near Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Miller, niece 
of Colonel McCormick, is vice- 
president of the Washington 
Times-Herald. 











Dailies Feature 
Public Service 
At State Fair 


MINNEAPOLIS—More than 200. 
000 persons visited the Minne 
apolis Star and Tribune informa- 
tion booth at the 10-day Minne- 
sota State fair. Another 55,000 
were guests at the Star and Trib. 
une’s War News Center on the 
fairgrounds. Star and _ Tribune 
writers and columnists took turns 
as hosts at the information booth, 


Four-color picture postcards of 
the new Star and Tribune build. 
ing were also given to more than 
22,000 visitors and these were 
mailed free of charge. 


As a special service throughout 
the fair, Star and Tribune photog- 
raphers took pictures of honey- 
moon and golden wedding couples, 

Free pictures were also taken 
daily at the War News Center of 
visitors who had sons, daughters 
or husbands at the Korean war 
front. These were mailed direct to 
the servicemen. 

George Grim, Minneapolis Trib- 
une columnist who returned re- 
cently from Korea was on hand 
at the War News Center to an- 
swer questions and give visitors 
his on-the-spot impressions of the 
Korean war. Also featured was 
a 14-foot high Korean battle map. 
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AVAILABLE 


To manufacturers and advertising agencies—the 1950 Con- 
sumer Analysis of buying habits and brand preferences in 
California’s big inland market—the Billion Dollar Valley of 
A market independent of coastal California— 
with almost as many people as Los Angeles . . . more buying 
power than San Francisco . 
leading papers—The Sacramento Bee, The Modesto Bee 
Write today to McCLATCHY 
NEWSPAPERS, Sacramento 4, Galifornia. 
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5,000 
Trib. 
the 
bune 
turns 
doth. Considering how times have changed, this ad 
a. from the January 1871 issue of Harper’s — al- 
than though somewhat bumptious and owning a 
“= mustache - cup flavor — describes The Toledo 
nail Blade remarkably well today. 
oan To be sure, The Blade is no longer a “‘quarto 
les. sheet.”’ But it is still a “‘large’”’ newspaper that 
“ today provides its readers with more ‘(News 
hters from all parts of the World” than anyone would 
«a have dreamed possible eighty years ago. 
Trib. Its content, too, has changed considerably 
| re- since the day when it could be quaintly described 
hand as “choice original and selected Tales, Sketches, 
Pro Poetry, Wit and Humor.” But in one form or 
f the another, it still has its ‘‘Young Folks Depart- 
“_ ment,” its ‘Agricultural Department,” its “‘Reli- 
— gious Department,” even a weekly Poetry column. 
For now, as in Petroleum V. Nasby’s day, 
The Blade’s first and foremost aim is to be “‘the 
most complete and perfect Family Newspaper 
published anywhere.”’ Without attempting to be 
a newspaper of record, it still tries to provide all 
sa the news and information the best informed 
people in the world have a right to expect. 
But now, again as in Nasby’s day, The Blade 
doesn’t believe that a Family Newspaper exists 
only to inform, entertain and edify its readers. 
It still thinks that a prime obligation of any news- 
paper anywhere is to expose “‘oppression, wrong 
y and corruption wherever found.” 
a Sometimes this seems more difficult to do in 
this complex age than it was in the simpler 
days of a century ago. Old evils take on ave < 
strange and curious shapes in this modern i. ve y 
world of big business, big unions, big government, e— 
. and big powers. It takes a big . 
1 newspaper to present the facts 
f impartially and to comment on / \b, / EDO B / ADE 
- them freely and with courage. 
7 
F Happily, The Blade has grown big through 
€ the years because it has never hesitated to oppose 
y 


| “oppression, wrong or corruption wherever 
found,” and for more than a century has con- 
stantly sought to be ‘the most complete and 
perfect Family Newspaper published anywhere.” 
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It would be hard to find four more noted families! 


You’ve seen them in newspapers, in magazines, on 


the stage and screen, and on billboards! 


Yet, you may not remember (left to right) the 
Cohans, the Eddie Foys, the Richard Bennetts, world- 
famous families of the stage and screen. But you know 


the other family, don’t you? 


And the reason you know Dagwood and Blondie 
Bumstead is that they met, courted, married and 


raised their children in the comics. 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating 





Can you name any 


the tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only 
national comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s 
all-star cast of characters has woven itself into Ameri- 
ca’s life... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage; 
Popeye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, 
who helped the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission ex- 


plain nuclear energy? 


PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 14 
great Sunday newspapers, from coast to coast (plus 
its three advertising affiliates), reaches more than 
18,000,000 adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 com- 


munities where 83% of all retail sales are made. 
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of these Famous Families? 


No wonder that such hard-headed, sales-minded 
firms as S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Toni, Inc., and many others spend millions 
of advertising dollars in PUCK, The Comic Weekly. 


If yours is one of the many businesses that discov- 
ered that a slight drop in sales means a sheer drop in 
profits...perhaps you should carefully re-examine your 


traditional media selection. 


Perhaps you'll want to see readership reports which 
show that PUCK delivers 3 to 5 times more readers 
per advertising dollar than top weekly magazines. The 
booklet “Getting More Out of the Dollar” explains 





PUCK’s fabulous reader-attraction and tremendous 


sales impact. Send for it, today, on your letterhead. 











THE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 
A Hearst Publication 
63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 





RADIO AND TELEVISION 





TV Set-Makers Flash 
Green for Advertising 


By Jerry Walker 


ONLY ONE COLOR was in the 
minds of television set manufac- 
turers this week. That’s the color 
of the money that they plan to 
spend on advertising, largely in 
newspapers, to sell sets. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission may have other ideas 
about color in television, but the 
set makers are not tuned in, for 
various reasons. 

4,000,000 in 8 Months 

Immediately before the Adver- 
tising Cummittee of the Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Associa- 
tion at a meeting in New York was 
the job of merchandising all of the 
4,146,602 TV receivers which were 
manufactured in the first eight 
months of this year, plus the thou- 
sands more which will be ready 
for market by Christmas. 

A new record for one month 
was set in August with production 
of 702,287 sets and it was esti- 
mated that September output 
would equal that figure. 

So the advertising budgets are 
being increased for the last quarter 
of this year and for all of 1951. 
The average increase in advertising 
expenditures in the second half of 
1950 over the first half was given 
as 104%. 

The 1951 plans of reporting 
companies indicate an average in- 
crease of 9% over total 1950 ad- 
vertising. Three companies plan 
increases of more than 45%. Only 
three of the manufacturers sur- 
veyed anticipate reductions in ad 
expenditures next year. 

Twice as Many Radios 

The poll was taken among the 
members of the Ad committee, 
representing Philco, Stromberg- 
Carlson, Motorola, Crosley, Ze- 
nith, DuMont, Bendix, Arvin, Hal- 
licrafters, Westinghouse, Emerson 
and General Electric. Some will 
boost their advertising for radio 
sets also, what with 8,750,000 
units produced in eight months of 
this year. 

During the eight months, manu- 
facturers are estimated to have 
sold more than $700,000,000 
worth of TV sets and $210,000,- 
000 worth of radios, figured at 
factory prices. This is far ahead 
of total 1949 business. 

One ground on which RCA 
urged the FCC to stay its hand in 
proposed authorization of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System’s 
color method was that it would 
cost the public $400,000,000 a year 
to install gadgets in receivers mak- 
ing them capable of getting either 
black-and-white or color transmis- 
sions. The new-type receivers, 
RCA said, would cost $50 to $61 
more than present sets. 
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Most of the manufacturers told 
the FCC they couldn’t meet its 
deadline for equipping sets with 
compatability devices, but CBS 
pushed for immediate approval of 
its color standards to provide a 
“competitive impetus” for the man- 
ufacturers. 

Dr. Allen B. DuMont insisted, 
after very recent experiments, that 
CBS color is not the commercial 
answer. He said he does not be- 
lieve the public would be interest- 
ed in buying color receivers to 
get present color reception, as 
compared with 525-line black and 
white. 

‘Invention by Decree’ 

Ross D. Siragusa, president of 
Admiral Corp., declared “there is 
no such thing as invention by de- 
cree,” and GE took the position, 
on advice of counsel, that any 
agreement among manufacturers, 
as sought by the FCC, would vio- 
late the Sherman Act. 

Television had other headaches. 
The allocation of inter-city cables 
by AT&T was unsatisfactory to 
some networks: John S. Meck, a 
set producer, charged that back-to- 
back star shows in network rivalry 
is retarding the growth of TV; and 
Fred B. Manchee of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn agency, 
called on the whole broadcasting 
industry to assume its responsibili- 
ty in media research because “ra- 
dio-TV research is in one hell of 
a mess.” 

On the other hand, a clinic of 
the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation developed the theme that 
retailers are spending more in 
radio and television, to the extent 
that “newspapers are gradually los- 
ing their unrivalled position in re- 
tail advertising.” Case histories of 
sales-via-video were related, but 
the big problem, it was admitted, 
is the high cost of the new me- 
dium. 


Notes Off the Air 


WKY-TV the Oklahoma Pub- 
lishing Co. affiliate, steps up tele- 
casting time to 65 hours a week, 
Oct. 9, with programming to be- 
gin at 2 p.m. daily. As of Sept. 
26, the station had 44 network 
shows booked. 

NBC offered “Operation Tan- 
dem”—at 58 cents per 1,000 lis- 
teners—as a new kind of radio 
package in which six advertisers 
sponsoring five full hours of star- 
studded shows each week would 
get mention in each night’s com- 
mercials, all for $6,000 a night. 
A nine-week pre-Christmas “bar- 
gain” was available for $270,000. 

Merrill Mueller, London news 
director for NBC, returns to the 





U. S. for Assignment San Fran- 
cisco on Oct. 15. 

Chicago Daily News ran a 12- 
page Television section Sept. 29 in 
which it recalled that Chicago’s 
first video outlet, W9XAP, was 
owned and operated by the News 
in 1930. The late Col. Frank 
Knox sold the broadcasting facili- 
ties to NBC after he bought the 
News. 

Paul Hochuli, Houston (Tex.) 
Press amusements editor, is pre- 
senting a video version of his col- 
umn, “Show Case.” 

a 


Des Moines Papers 


Have Service Policy 

Des Moines, Ia.—To cover em- 
ployes leaving to serve in the 
armed forces, either by call or 
enlistment, Luther L. Hill, pub- 
lisher of the Des Moines Register 
& Tribune, has announced an ac- 
tive military service policy. 

The company will give four 
weeks’ pay to employes with a 
year’s full-time employment; eight 
weeks’ pay for an employe of 
two years; 12 weeks’ pay for an 
employe of three or more years. 

Payments will be made in week- 
ly installments. 

Group life and hospital insur- 
ance is discontinued for the em- 
ploye, but his dependents’ hospital 
insurance remains in force at com- 
pany expense while the employe 
is on active duty. In addition, the 
company will pay death benefits 
on employes of more than a year 
who die in active service. 

Surviving widows or husbands 
receive the employe’s weekly wage 
for 12 weeks plus four additional 
weeks for each surviving child 
under 18. 
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Two Brothers Contest 
John Norton Will 


EscaNaBA, Mich.—Two brothers 
and a nephew are contesting the 
will of John P. Norton, late owner 
and publisher of the Escanaba 
Daily Press. 

The late publisher left the bulk 
of his estate to a scholarship fund 
with the local public schools, in 
memory of his wife, Anna. 





Texas Firm Uses 
Mats to Triple 
Dealer Coop Ads 


Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co. of 
Fort Worth, Tex., tripled the 
volume of dealer cooperative ad- 
vertising for the firm’s work shirts 
and trousers under a new plan 
worked out in cooperation with 
Albert Evans ad agency, also of 
Fort Worth. 

During the second quarter of 
1950, dealers bought 39,287 
square inches of newspaper space, 
using mats and illustrations fur- 
nished by Williamson-Dickie, to 
overshadow the 1949 total of 12,- 
240 for the corresponding 12 
months, a gain of 221%. 

“The monthly totals for both 
May and June of 1950 even ex- 
ceeded last year’s entire second 
quarter total,” Glenn Elliott, ad 
manager of the company, said. 

3-Point Program 

Here’s how it was done, in 
three easy lessons: 1. An im- 
proved mat package with more 
frequent reminders to dealers to 
take advantage of the service. 2, 
An over-all stepped-up merchan- 
dising program built around ad- 
vertising in national magazine 
pages. 3. Adding of point incen- 
tives in the company’s anual spring 
sales contest making it more ad- 
vantageous for W-D salesmen to 
urge dealers to place newspaper 
advertising. 

Dickie dealers placed 1,692 ads 
on the company’s products in the 
1950 quarter compared with 425 
in 1949, Mr. Elliott said. 

Leading W-D’s six territorial 
divisions were dealers in the mid- 
west and the East. Midwest deal- 


ers increased space 712% and 
eastern outlets used 22 times as 


much space. 


All A-Cross Canada 


OtTrawa—Austin F. Cross, who 
has completed an 8,243-mile trip 
across Canada by motor car, has 
begun a series of articles about his 
trip in the Ottawa Citizen, cap- 
tioned, “My discovery of Canada.” 





Newspaper 
ADVERTISING and 
REPRESENTATION 


Not only because of territorial 
influence, but also because 
newspapers are a_ spiritual 
part of every family, with 
their by-product of interesting 
advertising eagerly sought as 
“News,”’ they show up with 
extraordinary effectiveness in 
Test Campaigns. 

Advertising agencies and de 
partment stores have seen this 
fact repeatedly proved. 








BURKE*+ KUIPERS 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT 
COLOR TV SYSTEM 


re ° g. ° ee ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC. 
with Whe W te Cleuid ore Television Transmitter Division, Clifton, N.J. 
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SYNDICATES 





Falton Lewis, Jr., 
Columning for Keeps 


By Jane McMaster 


FuLTOoN Lewis, Jr., Washington 
commentator whose suave, exas- 
perated voice has sounded “the 
top of the news 
as it looks from 
here’’ for 13 
years, has out his 
typewriter. The 
reason: a five-a- 
week Washington 
column due Oct. 
16 from KING 
FEATURES SyYNDI- 
CATE. 

“I hope to as- 
suage a lot of 
nostalgia,” voiced 
Mr. Lewis, some- 
what sentimental- 
ly, over a phone circuit that played 
up the fruity tones as much as a 
microphone. “A newspaper col- 
umn is my first love—and it’s 
been a long time since I’ve writ- 
ten one.” 

Actually, it’s since 1945. Then, 
Mr. Lewis gave up a weekly King 
column after a year’s run to con- 
centrate on more lucrative radio. 
(A weekly column didn’t warrant 
extra staff.) 


Ed Nellor Joins Staff 

But the Mutual broadcaster, 
who also wrote a column, “The 
Washington Sideshow” from 1933 
to 1936, has never lost: his news- 
Paper yen. Neither has the Hearst 
organization. In fact, the New 
York Journal American has been 
running a condensation of his ra- 
dio broadcasts for over a year. 

As the plan for a five-a-week 
column took shape, Mr. Lewis 
added Ed Nellor, formerly with 
the New York Sun Washington 
Bureau, to his reporting. staff— 
bringing the total to five. And the 
prospectus calls for no mere fore- 
runner of the November elections. 
Other Washington scribes take 
note: the King contract is long- 
term. “I intend to be in this from 
now on,” says Mr. Lewis. 

“Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s Washington 
Report” (about 750 words) will 
be composed “essentially of un- 
printed and backstage Washington 
material on a factual basis,” ac- 
cording to its author. “No election 
predictions,” he added, pointing 
out he gave that up after °48. 


No Crystal Ball 

“T'll try to steer clear of the 
crystal ball—and the crystal bowl 
—the latter at the National Press 
Club, and the Embassies and the 
afternoon social events here in 
Washington.” 

The column will not overlap the 
newscasts, since radio prescribes 
spot news whereas a three-four 
day time-lag on the column de- 
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crees more background and inter- 
pretative material. 

In case you’ve forgotten some 
of the background of the 47-year- 
old broadcaster, Mr. Lewis started 
his career as reporter on the Wash- 
ington Herald in 1924, later be- 
came its city editor. He covered 
Washington news for International 
News Service and Universal Serv- 
ice from 1928 to 1937, when .he 
started his six-a-week broadcasts 
for Mutual. 

Green in the public memory 
may be his broadcasts last Decem- 
ber about George Racey Jordan, a 
former Air Force officer. Mr. Jor- 
dan claimed to have evidence of a 
flow of secret equipment and in- 
formation to the Russians through 
the Great Falls, Mont., air base. 
Life magazine, saying it had pre- 
viously been offered the story but 
turned it down because of lack of 
substantiation, attacked Mr. Lewis 
editorially for “a disgraceful abuse 
of the news.” There were other 
detractors too. 

But Mr. Lewis remains unper- 
turbed at this and other blasts. 
“The (Jordan) story has béen sub- 
stantiated 100% except for one 
thing,” he claims. That one thing, 
he said, was an accompanying let- 
ter signed by Harry Hopkins in a 
suitcase full of blueprints. 

Returning to his old-new love, 
the column, Mr. Lewis added: “I’m 
going to have a lot of fun.” 


‘Mostly Malarky’, 
‘Funland’ Branch Out 

“Mostty MaAtarky,” Wally 
Carlson’s CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW 
York News panel which debuted 
in 1946, is going Sunday. The 
Chicago Tribune will carry the 
first page. Nov. 19. 

“Maizie and Daisy” have been 
popular characters in the panel. 

Also branching out due to good 
acceptance is “Funland,” A. W. 
Nugent’s Sunday puzzle page for 
children offered by ASSOCIATED 
NeEwspaPERS. The feature is now 
available for daily papers— 
in four-column strips and two-col- 
umn panels. 


Last of FDR's Letters 
Offered by United 
THE LAST group of Roosevelt’s 
letters, covering the years 1928-45, 
are being offered by UNITED FEa- 
TURE SYNDICATE in 30 illustrated 
installments. The release date, 
Nov. 13, will beat the appearance 
of the book by about 10 days. 
The letters are edited by Elliott 
Roosevelt. 


News and Notes 
KinG is syndicating a series of 
14 illustrated articles on how to 


play the Uke by Nick and Charles 
Kenny. The series appeared orig- 
inally in the New York Mirror. 

Douglas Larsen’s “You and the 
Service” for NEA SERVICE, origi- 
nally scheduled for a short run, is 
continuing, due to acceptance, in- 
terest in the subject, and the course 
of human events. 

Buckley, Joe Cunningham panel 
character slated to go to war, is 
undeterred by uncertainty over 
Korea, according to AP NEWSFEA- 
TuRES. If dodging bullets becomes 
passe, training camps will never- 
theless be around for some time, 
APN says. 

Sports Editor Walter Johns of 
CENTRAL PRESS ASSOCIATION has 
just completed his material-gather- 
ing on his annual football swing of 
the Western Conference Schools 
and Notre Dame. 

Ray Gotto, cartoonist of “Ozark 
Ike,” KING FEATURES, recently 
picked up some authenticity for 
his baseball strip by a visit to 
Yankee Stadium. 


Personals 

George Sokolsky, Kinc column- 
ist, was to receive an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters from 
Bonaventure University Oct. 4. 

Ramon Coffman, who writes the 
“Uncle Ray” column for PUBLISH- 
ERS SYNDICATE, will make his 
home at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., for 
the coming year. 

John Crosby, NEw YorK HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE SYNDICATE radio col- 
umnist, has written a novel about 
a police reporter. 


News and Notes 

For 30 years now Winnie 
Winkle, the Breadwinner, has 
been bringing home the bacon 
for her creator. Martin Michael 
Branner’s daily comic strip first 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
on Sept. 20, 1920. 

Fred Neher, creator of the 
cartoon panel, “Life’s Like That,” 


for CONSOLIDATED NEws Fra. 
TuRES, INC., took a busman’s 
holiday while in Billings, Mont, 
recently and drew a special local- 
ized cartoon of his “Us Moderns” 
series especially for the Billings 
Gazette. 

Pat White, teen-age columnist 
for the Camden (N. J.) Courier. 
Post, acted as moderator at an 
all-day forum on children’s prob- 
lems at the Camden City Hall, 
The “juvenile jury” in the box 
told professional social workers 
of their needs and wants. 

‘Fatties Anonymous,” a special 
three-week series on weight and 
diet by Antoinette Donnelly, is be- 
ing offered for Oct. 9 release by 
CHICAGO ‘TRIBUNE-NEW York 
News Syndicate. The title, believe 
it or not, also applies to an organ- 
ization. 

Ss 


Style Vote Feature 


Offered to Dailies 

A “Best Dressed Woman of the 
Week” plan is being offered to 
newspapers by Harry Singer & As- 
sociates (55 West 11th Street, 
N. Y. C.) in an effort to establish 
a nationwide fashion sweepstakes, 

The plan, which is copyrighted, 
could provide a circulation and 
linage builder, according to Mr. 
Singer, who said one newspaper in 
each market may participate on an 
exclusive franchise basis. 


A voting coupon would be pub- 
lished daily, reading, “I vote for 
en See as the Best Dressed 
Woman in ...... , week of ....” 
Readers would be instructed to de- 
posit the vote coupon with any 
dealer displaying a participating 
sign. The newspaper would make 
ballot boxes available to any re- 
tailer using a specified amount of 
linage. Annual winners from each 
territory would compete in finals 
in New York City with local stores 
providing their wardrobes. 
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Woo-Woo in Wonderland! 


A starlet’s career has more flips than a flapjack 
in Childs’ window...even if she has a 

figure with the flash of a thousand dollar bill, 
a face that’s a fortune, and a smile with 

more gold than Fort Knox. 


Dawn O’day 


Like a million Misses wants a Hollywood 
career... made her bow in a new comic strip 
in the Chicago Sunday Tribune last October, 
quickly got fan following and applause. 
With a movie audience of ninety million in 
the US, Dawn is a natural circulation raiser! 
Comes in one-third page standard format, a little package with a 
big lift. For territory, proofs, prices, write Mollie Slott, Manager. 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 


News Building, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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newsprint files 





Get compact 


Today more than 400 newspapers are following 
this routine for 3 important reasons: 


1. To save 98% in stacking space. Imagine . . . 800 
or more newspaper pages on a roll of film that’s no 
larger than the palm of your hand! 

That’s how Recordak microfilming “boils down” 
your bulky newspaper files . . . allowing you to reclaim 
valuable floor space—to replace a roomful of shelves 
with one small file cabinet. 


2. To preserve the “‘news.” Recordak microfilming 
copies will remain intact year after year—without flak- 
ing or yellowing. And they can’t be tampered with or 
altered without detection. Also . . . extra film copies 
can be made, whenever needed, from your master 
negatives. Thus, you can supply libraries, colleges, and 
historical societies. 


Send your bulky 
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Recordak microfilm copies 
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originator of modern microfilming — and its application to newspapers. 


Send them fo the nearest Recordak Micro- 
filming Center maintained for newspaper 
service—to Chicago, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, New York. 
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‘3. To speed reference. “Yesterday’s News” is at your’ 
finger tips—ready for immediate review in the Recordak 
Film Reader. Here, you can view each tiny film image 
larger than original size . . . and speed from “page to 
page” at will. 

You'll be surprised when you learn the low cost of 
bringing these advantages to your + 
plant. Write today—telling us ap- 
proximately how many pages you 
publish per month. Recordak Cor- 
poration (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 
New, low-priced Recordak Film 


Reader, Model MPE, especially 
designed for newspapers. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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U.S. News ¢ World Report 
; has now crossed 
‘EE the 400,000 mark 
 — 
Teas in net paid circulation 
aul 


IMPORTANT 
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U.S. News ¢ World Report 





is the only 
major weekly magazine which 


has doubled its circulation 


since 1945 


More useful to more readers 
More valuable to more advertisers 











IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 


THE Inter-American Press Conference being 
held next week at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, can be the most significant and 
historic journalistic gathering of this century. 
It will be important and interesting, there is 
no doubt. Whether it will be significant and 
historic depends on the degree of perme- 
nence voted by the delegates to the hemi- 
spheric organization and the amount of sus- 
taining interest that will be shown in it. 

Nor is there any doubt our Latin-American 
friends are interested right now. A week 
before the Conference opened the hotel reg- 
isters in midtown Manhattan read like a 
“Who’s Who” of Latin-American journalists. 
More were arriving momentarily. 

We are hopeful the elite of the U. S. 
journalistic profession will add their pres- 
ence next week to the moral and financial 
support they have already given. 

U. S. newspaper editors and publishers 
are important people in their own right 
professionally in this country. They will 
find in visiting next week with their Latin- 
American counterparts that most of them 
are not only prominent as journalists but 
have also contributed to the well-being of 
their countries as lawyers, educators or poli- 
ticians. 

U. S. newspapermen will find that their 
traditional reluctance to look southward be- 
cause of the language barrier has been fool- 
ish shortsightedness. They will find there 
is little if any barrier as most of the jour- 
nalists speak excellent English. For those 
who speak only one language, including the 
North Americans, the conference will provide 
simultaneous translations in three languages. 

The men attending this conference—all 
of them Americans—hold within their grasp 
the direction of future national relationships 
within this hemisphere. People cannot know 
and understand one another culturally, po- 
litically or economically without personal 
contact or a free interchange of information 
and ideas. Personal contact is desirable but 
slow and ineffective on a national scale. 

Here are the men who, once having es- 
tablished the contact themselves to pave the 
way, have it within their power to bring the 
peoples of this hemisphere closer together 
than they have ever been in history. 

Whether we like it or not, we must face 
the fact there are forces at work under for- 
eign direction in Latin-America to divide us, 
to create dissentions between Spanish-speak- 
ing and English-speaking peoples. We can- 
not combat that without the powerful coop- 
eration of the information media of the 
hemisphere. 

The presence in New York of so many 
prominent Latin-American journalists would 
indicate they are anxious to cooperate in 
bringing our nations closer together. We 
must realize as many of them do that the 
countries ef this hemisphere divided are 
vulnerable to ideological, and perhaps other, 
attacks. We must all realize that united in 
friendship and understanding we will be 
just as invincible militarily as we will be 
ideologically. 

This conference should be the forerunner 
of a strong organization of journalists which 
will be the sensitive spinal column of this 
hemisphere’s ciiltural, political and economic 
backbone. 
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Ever learning, and never able to come to 
the knowledge of the truth—Timothy, II; 7. 





CARRIERS SCORE AGAIN 


NEWSPAPERBOYS have again written their 

own ticket, so to speak, in establishing 
their rightful place as “Little Merchants” 
who earn and learn as they conduct their 
routes. 

Saturday, October 7, is National Newspa- 
perboy Day, climaxing Newspaper Week. 
Across the nation, newspapers will publicize 
their newspaperboys, through their news and 
advertising columns, on the radio, with movie 
trailers and in scores of special events. But 
down South, 22 newspapers need only to 
point to the scholastic record of 4,787 car- 
riers who have an average grade of 83.05, 
according to a recent survey made by Earle 
Gregory, Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. 

The study covered newspapers in Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana. It re- 
vealed that 81.05% of the boys surveyed 
are passing all school subjects; 8.34% were 
failing one subject; 3.31% two or more sub- 
jects; and only 1.7% were failing all their 
subjects. 

Fifteen of the newspapers reported their 
newspaperboys, average scholastic grades 
were above average in comparison with other 
students, with none below average. Attend- 
ance record of carriers was reported above 
average by 18 papers, with none below av- 
erage or truant. School authorities and par- 
ents of newspaperboys likewise indicated by 
heavy percentages they consider newspaper 
route management to be beneficial and not 
harmful to the health of the boys. 

Mr. Gregory’s report marks another mile- 
stone in the newspaper field, showing that 
newspaper route work is not injurious to 
the health or scholastic standings of these 
above-average energetic boys who “bring 
truth to a free people.” 

Since EpiroR & PUBLISHER a year ago 
asked newspapermen, especially circulators, 
to get the facts about their carrier boys to 
answer the smear charges being made 
against them, more than two score papers 
have made similar surveys. The answer is 
always the same no matter where the pa- 
per is located: carrier work does not inter- 
fer with scholastic activities. In fact in 
every case it has been found that newspaper- 
boys are above average in their school marks 
and have high attendance records. 

More newspapers ought to get together 
to make these studies on a regional or state- 
wide basis. 

The evidence provides awfully good propa- 
ganda at home and builds up a picture of 
newspaperboys that is mighty contrary to 
that painted by those who charge newspaper- 
boys are engaged in oppressive “child labor.” 


THEY ARE NOT DUMB 


YOU WOULD think that national adver. 

tisers who are making lavish expend. 
tures in a new and comparatively untrigj 
medium would look around them to g 
what the various media think of each other 

Take television, the newborn child whid 
is supposed to outshine all other media i 
sales appeal! When television broadcastey 
want to increase their viewing audience & 
they buy time on radio or space in mag. 
zines? Certainly not! They use the log 
newspaper because they know it already 
has the audience and will deliver the gook 
Deo the manufacturers of television and np 
dio sets have any faith in the gadgets they 
produce. They do not! They use newspapen 
predominantly to sell sets. 

Take radio, for instance. When a network 
wants to build an audience for a new show 
does it go upstairs to its little brother tek. 
vision to see what “hotshot” can do about 
it? Nope! Radio doesn’t believe tv can dé 
liver the goods. But newspapers can. So n 
dio buys space in newspapers to build its 
audiences. Every home is supposed to have 
at least one, perhaps two, radio sets. If it's 
such a hot selling tool why don’t the radio 
manufacturers use it exclusively to sell new 
sets. But they don’t. They use newspapers. 

How about magazines? Where do their 
circulation-building campaigns appear? On 
radio, or television? If they’re so hot # 
selling crispy-crunchies why won't they sell 
magazine subscriptions? The fact is that 
the magazine boys know also that newsps 
per advertising delivers the goods. Newsp- 
pers have the audience and it pays off. 

Of course, there are exceptions in each 
case. But, think about it! What we say’ 
generally true. 

Why? Because newspapers are the only 
truely local sales medium. Magazines at 
national and do not have the local touch, 
or appeal. Radio and television may be le 
cal in some character but they are purely 
entertainment media and not sales media 
Furthermore, their messages are fleeting— 
they have no permanency—as in newspapers. 


LOCKOUT? 


IN PITTSBURGH three large daily news 
papers have been forced to suspend pub- 

lication because the mailers struck and the 

deliverers refused to handle the paper. — 

The International Typographical Unioo 
and the American Newspaper Guild, whos 
members are among those whose paychecks 
have been temporarily halted because of the 
strike, are charging the newspapers with a 
“lockout.” 

There might have been a time when news 
paper managements could afford to pay the 
wages of all employes while a few of them 
indulged in a little strike—but we don't 
remember when. 

The newspapers were forced to close down 
against their will and their managements 
don’t like it any more than the guildsmet 
or the printers or any other employes like 
it. You would think that the Guild, and the 
ITU—whose affiliated mailers are doing the 
striking—would use their good Offices to 
bring an end to a costly situation rather 
than sit back and cast smear words 
“lockout” at their employers. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Linwoop I. Noyes, Ironwood 
(Mich.) Daily Globe publisher 
and past president of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
cation, has returned to his home 
after nearly 14 months in the 
University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. After Dec. 1, Mr. and 
Mrs. Noyes will be at Delray 
Beach, Fla. 

MicHAEL A. Morrissey retired 
this week after 50 years’ associa- 
tion with American News Co., 
during which he rose from er- 
rand boy in the Springfield, Mass. 
branch to chairman of the Board. 

ARTHUR Hays SULZBERGER, 
president-publisher of the New 
York Times, returned Oct. 4 on 
the liner Queen Elizabeth from a 
trip to London, Paris and Ger- 
many. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Sulzberger, who was making 
her first European visit since the 
war. 
OswaALD MAYRAND,  editor-in- 
chief of La Patrie, Montreal, was 
feted by journalistic conferes and 
friends Oct. 1 on his completion 
of 50 years as a newspaperman. 

WILLARD E. BOWMAN, publisher 
of the Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger, and Mrs. BOwMAN are 
touring Europe and the British 
Isles. 

AusTIn V. Woop, general man- 
ager and vicepresident of the 
Ogden newspapers, has become 
editor of the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Intelligencer, succeeding HERMAN 
EvereTT GIESKE, who has been 
made editor of the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) News. 

GEOFFREY PARSONS, Jr., former 
editor of the European Edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
has been named information ad- 
visor to CHARLES M. SPOFFORD, 
United States deputy on the North 
Atlantic Council, the State De- 
partment announced. 

FREDERIC S. MARQUARDT, for- 
merly with the Chicago Sun and 
Chicago Sun-Times as foreign 
news editor and telegraph editor, 
has recently joined the editorial- 
writing staff of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Arizona Republic and the 
Phoenix Gazette. Mr. Marquardt 
served as associate editor of the 
Philippines Free Press for 13 
years and for 9 years during the 
same period was Manila corres- 
pondent for International News 
Service. During World War II, he 
was Chief of the Office of War 
Information in the Southwest Pa- 
Cific. 

PHILIP MAXWELL, director of 
the _annual Chicagoland Music 
Festival, sponsored by Chicago 
Tribune Charities, Inc., and his 
wife, HELEN PURCELL MAXWELL, 
have written and published a new 
on titled, “Let’s Sing to Vic- 





Joseru W. La Bing, who has 
been with J. Walter Thompson 
Co. and Carl Byoir Associates 
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since leaving the post of manag- 
ing editor of Western Newspaper 
Union in 1940, has been named 
to the new position of director of 
public relations for Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co. 

WILLIAM W. STEwakrrT, city edi- 
tor of the Superior (Wis.) Eve- 
ning Telegram, has resigned to be- 
come editor and publisher of the 
Spooner (Wis.) Advocate, which 
he has acquired from E. M. Bar- 
pitt. After 26 years as publisher, 
Mr. Bardill is retiring because of 
ill health. 

Niver W. BEAMAN, formerly 
co-publisher of Burbank (Calif.) 
Daily Review, is handling pub- 
licity in Southern California for 
Gov. EARL WARREN’S campaign. 

KEN DENNETT, Chicago man- 
ager of O’Mara & Ormsbee, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, has re- 
turned to work after a prolonged 
illness resulting from pneumonia. 

ARTHUR H. MOTLEY, president 
of Parade Publication, Inc., re- 
ceived an award for service to 
epileptics in a Chicago ceremony 
this week. The presentation was 
made by Mrs. PETER MILLER, 
publisher of the LaSalle (Iil.) 
News-Tribune and vicepresident 
of the Washington (D. C.) Times- 
Herald, on behalf of the National 
Epilepsy League. 

JouHN T. Jones, JR., president of 
the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, last 
week delivered the convocation 
address at the Texas State Uni- 
versity for Negroes. 





On the Business Side 


F. Ear” CRAWFORD, feature and 
promotion advertising director of 
the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
has for the fourth consecutive year 
been elected general chairman of 
the Carolinas Carrousel (formerly 
Christmas Festival). 

RIcHarD Litt te, III, in charge 
of the foreign advertising at the 
Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, recently 
was elected president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

WILLIAM L. CALLAHAN, who has 
been in the classified automobile 
advertising department of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times for several 
years, has been promoted to the 
display advertising department 
where he will assist in the auto- 
motive field. 

Evuiott J. BARNETT of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times advertising de- 
partment has been appointed auto- 
mobile editor and also placed in 
charge of automotive advertising. 
Mr. BARNETT, who has been em- 
ployed by the Times since 1929, 
replaces WILLIAM J. JOHNSON, who 
has retired after nearly 40 years 
as automobile editor. 

Ray SKINNER, formerly of the 
advertising staff of the Glendale 
(Calif.) News-Press, has joined the 
display department of the Burbank 
(Calif.) Daily Review. 

C. L. (TED) Baum, promotion 
manager of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal for 15 years prior to start- 
ing his own advertising agency in 
partnership with Hat Snort, has 





returned from Los Angeles to be 
advertising director for White Stag 
Manufacturing Co., Portland, man- 
ufacturers of ski togs and play- 
clothes. 

RoBerT P. RICHARDSON, JR., 
former member of the advertising 
department of the Columbus (Ga.) 
Ledger-Enquirer, has been appoint- 
ed advertising manager of the 
Bradenton (Fla.) Herald. 

JoHN MCALLISTER has joined 
the circulation staff of the Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal as a district 
manager, succeeding DsN FLAN- 
AGAN, who has moved to the news- 
room as a cityside reporter. 

RICHARD KELLy, former San 
Francisco (Calif.) Call - Bulletin 
salesman, was wounded while 
fighting with the Army in Korea. 

FRED WARTENBERG, printing 
supervisor of Metropolitan Sunday 
Newspapers, Inc., this week an- 
nounced his resignation, effective 
Dec. 31. MR. WARTENBERG has not 
disclosed his plans. 


In the Editorial Rooms 


JosEPH JORDAN, who formerly 
worked on newspapers in Balti- 
more, Detroit and Allentown, Pa., 
has been named director of pub- 
lic relations for Italian Airlines 
(LAI). He has been PR for the 
Boys’ Republic of Italy, Inc., and 
American Relief for Italy, Inc. 

RicHARD L. CHASE, San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) News, has been 
elected president of the Press 
Club of San Francisco, succeed- 
ing Leo C. Leg, San Francisco 
Examiner. 

P. O. GORDER has resigned as 
managing editor of the Lake 
Worth (Fla.) Leader, a position 
he has held for four years. 

Leo Batt, assistant city editor 
of the North Hollywood (Calif.) 
Valley Times, took over the press 
section of the Marine Public In- 
formation Office in Los Angeles 
Oct. 2. 








James R. WiiaMs, former 
sports editor of the Connersville 
(Ind.) News-Examiner, has been 
named publicity director of the 
American Central Division-Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., and editor 
of the American Kitchens Digest. 

H. V. McMmtan and Bos 
DELANEY have been added to the 
West Palm Beach bureau of the 
Miami (Fla.) Daily News. Eb 
PFISTER and Max Coan, who have 
been assigned to the bureau for 
several months, head its staff. 

DupLey E. BREWER, formerly 
of the news staffs of the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal, St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times, Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle and Charleston (S. C.) 
Evening Post, and a member of 
the advertising department of the 
Georgia Power Co. for the last 
10 years, has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations for Tuck- 
er Wayne & Co., Inc., Atlanta ad- 
vertising agency. 

A. R. (BERT) PERKS, city hall 
reporter for the Montreal (Que.) 
Daily Star, who is retiring after 
30 years of service, was honored 
by Mayor CAMILLIEN HouDeE and 
other city officials and by fellow 
newsmen at a farewell party. Mr. 
and Mrs. Perks will live in the 
Laurentians. Fellow newsmen 
gave him a wood chopper’s axe 
and a rifle. 

CHARLES W. DEMIAN, public 
relations assistant for the Erie 
Railroad, Cleveland, O., has been 
promoted to manager of press re- 
lations. He has worked on Ohio 
and Pennsylvania newspapers. 

DonaLp R. MANN of the State 
Department’s International Press 
and Publications Division has 
been appointed Public Affairs Of- 
ficer of the United States Embassy 
in Havana, Cuba. He formerly 
worked for the Richmond (Va.) 
News Leader, Durham (N. C.) 
Herald and Sun and Washington 
(D. C.) Post. 

(Continued on next page) 
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eople in your town, and every town, know the rea 
life originals of these ever-hopeful spinsters. That’s why 
your readers—like the readers of The Boston Globe and 
other leading newspapers from coast-to-coast and 
overseas—will watch every day for the entertaining 
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Personal 
continued from page 43 
Mrs. BARBARA GRAY, society 
editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times, 


has resigned. She was replaced 
by Mrs. ELEANOR ADaMs, former- 
ly society editor of the Boston 
(Mass.) Traveler and feature writ- 
er, Boston Herald. 

ViRGINIA SAFFORD, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune column- 
ist, has returned after a month’s 
air-tour of South America with 
Minneapolis Aquatennial Queen 
Helen Jane Stoffer. 

Miss NELL Bair, August grad- 
uate of the University of Ken- 
tucky Department of Journalism, 
has joined the staff of the Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) Leader. 

PHILIP GILDERSLEEVE, city edi- 
tor of Middletown (Conn.) Press, 
has been elected vicepresident of 
the Portland (Conn.) Trust Co., 
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succeeding his father, the late 
WILLIAM GILDERSLEEVE. He will 
continue his newspaper work 

RICHARD W. BALANTINE, for two 
years reporter on the Willamsport 
(Pa.) Sun, has joined the report- 
orial staff, Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 

Epcar A. CoMEE, court reporter 
for the Portland (Me.) Evening 
Express, has been assigned to edi- 
torial writing now that Editor 
DWIGHT SARGENT is attending Har- 
vard University on a Nieman Fel- 
lowship. 

CHARLES D. ANDERSON, manag- 
ing editor of the Pierre (S. D.) 
Daily Capital Journal, has re- 
ceived orders to report to the 
Commander Airforces, for active 
duty in the rank of lieutenant. 

RoBERT S. Ropin, formerly 
with the News Bureau of the 
Westchester County Publishers, 
Inc., at White Plains, N. Y., has 
been appointed news editor of 
Telenews Productions, Inc. 

GEORGE BarRTON, Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Star and Tribune sports 
writer, has been elected second 
vicepresident of the National Box- 
ing Association. 

WILLIAM TELFER, advertising 
manager of the Guelph (Ont.) 
Mercury, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Moose Jaw 
Times Herald. WriLit1aM J. Lup- 
TON, formerly of the Brantford 
Expositor, succeeds him at Guelph. 

EvaN Hitt, former editor of 
the Newport (N. H.) Argus- 
Champion and winner of the 1950 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association essay contest, has 
joined the faculty of Boston Uni- 
versity’s Division of Journalism. 
He formerly was a reporter for 
the Juneau (Alaska) Daily Alaska 
Empire and Alaska Daily Press.. 


BARNEY LASCHEVER, formerly 
reporter for the Detroit (Mich.) 
Free Press, has joined the report- 
orial staff of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times. 


Jim CARROLL, veteran Houston 
newsman, is editor-general man- 
ager of Glenn H. McCarthy’s new 
slick-paper monthly magazine, 
Preview. 

GERALD E. Critopn, formerly 
of the copydesk of the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat & Chronicle, 
has been appointed junior instruc- 
tor in social studies at the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) State Technical Institute. 


ALLEN F. CHELLAS, at one time 
on the staff of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News and formerly with 
the New York City newspaper, 
PM, and the Office of War Infor- 
mation, is editor of the new pock- 
et-sized bi-weekly magazine, Peo- 
ple Today, published in Dayton, 
O., by Weekly Publications Inc. 

BENNETT KING, former Chicago 
Journal of Commerce staffer and 
for the last two years publicity 
representative at United Air Lines’ 
executive offices in Chicago, has 
been named to the newly created 
position of United's district pub- 
licity manager for Hawaii with 















































































































































“Since it’s 


Newspaperboy Day, Ill pay you for last 


week, too!” 





headquarters in Honolulu. 
HERBERT G. KLEIN, news edi- 


tor of the Alhambra (Calif.) 
Post - Advocate since 1946, has 
joined the San Diego (Calif.) 


Evening Tribune as an editorial 
writer. Mr. KLEIN began with the 
Post-Advocate as a reporter in 
1940. 

CLIFFORD HERRICK has resigned 
as reporter for the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican to work in 
the Waterbury Manufacturing Co. 

Don ANDERSON has _ become 
sports editor of the Naugatuck 
(Conn.) Daily News, succeeding 
WILLIAM SIMMONS, called to ac- 
tive duty in the Marine Corps. 

DonaLpD House, reporter - pho- 
tographer for the Naugatuck 
(Conn.) Daily News, has returned 
to college studies. 

SIMMONS ANDREWS, | assistant 
telegraph editor for the Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer, and 
Mrs. ANDREws, the former SARA 
WoopHOUSsE, became the parents 
of a six-pound son, JOHN Woop- 
HOUSE, on Sept. 25. 


James A. ROBERTS, police and 
general assignment reporter for the 
Columbus (O.) Ohio State Jour- 
nal, recently left for service with 
the U. S. Air Force. WESLEY 
DeEMPSTER, obituary writer, is suc- 
ceeding Mr. ROBERTS on the po- 
lice beat. CaRL Jones, new Jour- 
ral staffer, will handle obits. 


ALAN WARD, sports editor, Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tribune, is the the 
newly elected president of the 
Northern California Football 
Writers’ Association. 

RICHARD W. SUTHERLAND, in the 
newspaper and public relations 
fields for the last 20 years, has 
joined the copydesk at the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times. At one time, 
he was assistant city editor of the 
old New York Evening World. 

SPENCER HELD, for more than 
20 years a reporter for the San 


Diego (Calif.) Evening Tribune, 
has left the staff due to ill health, 

MarsH Murpock and Russel 
P. JOHNSON, associate publisher 
and executive editor, respectively, 
of the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle have 
retained their positions in a recent 
streamlining of the executive staff. 
RICHARD M. Lona, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Evening Eagle, 
has succeeded ROBERT H. BULL as 
managing editor of the Morning 
Eagle. Mr. HULL resigned Sept. 
16 to study for the ministry. 

VERNON L. HAVENER, Sunday 
editor of the Columbus (O.) Cit- 
izen, has been appointed a lecturer 
in the School of Journalism a 
Ohio State University. A gradu 
ate of the school in 1940, he will 
continue his association with the 
Citizen. 

WARREN LESLIE III, staff writer 
on the Dallas, (Tex.) Morning 
News, and Mrs. Leslie announce 
the birth of a son, Warren Leslie 
IV, born Sept. 18. 

CLIFFORD M. SAGE, amusements 
editor of the Dallas (Tex.) Times 
Herald, and Hal Lewis, city editor, 
are co-authors of the play, “Joshua 
Beene and God,” to have its pre- 
miere at the Alley Theatre in 
Houston, Tex., Oct. 24. 

GLENN Moore has been ap 
pointed art editor of the Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News, succeeding 
the late Don Grant. Mr. Moore 
has been with the News 14 years. 

FRANK X. TOLBERT, staff writer 
on the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News, and Ferix R. MCKNIGHT, 
News managing editor, are co 
authors of “Kyle Rote: Foot-ir- 
the-face Halfback,” in the Oct. 10 
issue of Look magazine. 

LAWRENCE M. STOLLE has been 
named sports editor of the Youngs- 
town (O.) Vindicator, succeeding 
FRANK B. Warp, 65, who retired 
because of illness. Mr. Stolle, 41 
years old, has been a member of 
the Vindicator staff for 25 years. 
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NeW source 


of up-to-date market 
facts and figures 









The new 892-page 1950-1951 Edition of CONSUMER 
MARKETS reports the most comprehensive, com- 
plete and up-to-date local market statistics available. 
It covers every state, every county and every city of 
5,000 and over in the U. S., the U. S. Territories and 
Possessions, Canada, and the Philippines. Its Retail 
Sales Estimates are adjusted to the current (1948) 


Census of Business. 


Here are some of the uses advertisers, agencies and 
media are making of it: 








for advertising 


agencies, 


national advertisers, 


market analysts, 


media sales, and 


Se Se ee 






promotion people 
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planning merchandising campaigns 


determining sales potentials 
checking sales franchise requests 


laying plans for market research 
projects 

determining specific markets for 
trials 

checking food, beverage, and other 
retail outlets 

cheeking media potential coverage 
market comparisons and selection 
checking retail sales figures for 


various products 


Note to Media Buyers: 


Used in conjunction with the consumer 
media Sections of SRDS (Newspaper, 
Radio, TV, Magazine, Transportation 
Advertising), you'll find CONSUMER 
MARKETS a valuable tool for evalu- 
ating individual media and their market 


coverage. 


assaying spending habits in com- 
munities 


evaluating research reports 


planning and preparing newspaper 





SRDS subscribers have copies. 


Extra copies $5.00 each. 


planning dealer cooperative budgets 
for local advertising 
preparing market data and coverage 


maps showing county populations 


tions 
checking maps for town and county 


, and radio homes 
and radio schedules 
preparation of media recommenda- preparing presentations 
analyzing markets for new products : 

locations 
checking local media figures for 
: : ’ compiling market reports of buying 
population, home ownership, radio 
—— a on power, population and retail sales 


determining sales and advertising defining trading areas of metropol- 


itan markets. 

















quotas and budgets 


One agency Director of Research says, “In my opinion, CONSUMER 
MARKETS is the most complete data book of its kind now available.” 


Please send for detailed description of the 1950--1951 Edition. 









Consumer Markets 
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OU won't have to introduce Fulton Lewis Jr. to your Su 
readers. LEWI 
They already know him as one of journalism’s biggest and | colyn 
brightest names. will | 
He has a daily listening audience of more than 15,000,000. | news 





His list of exclusives made during 26 years as radio and | mate 
newspaper reporter includes the exposé of the 1930 airmail | radic 
scandal; revelation of bungling in the early World War Il 
synthetic rubber program; and the spotlighting of delays in Ne 
building Pearl Harbor’s radar defenses. “ 
wide 





Such reporting brings Lewis 3,000 letters a week. One broad- 
cast brought a flood of 500,000 letters to Congress. 


oa’ terms: phone, wire or wil 


| KING FEATUR: 


235 East 45 Street 
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one of the nation’s top reporters— 








his new column— 


wn0u1T 


hs days-a-week 








j Such proved audience pulling power will make FULTON 
LEWIS JR.’s WASHINGTON REPORT the fastest selling new 
1 | column of 1950. The column will run 750 words. Every word 
will be fresh, exclusive material written expressly for client 
' | newspapers, and used only by these newspapers. None of the 
1 | material in WASHINGTON REPORT will be broadcast on the 
: radio. 


Now is the time—with public interest in Washington and 
world news at an all-time high—to put FULTON LEWIS JR.'s 
wide appeal and prestige to work for your paper. 


Wire us today for terms. 


ie to F. J. NICHT, gen’! sales mgr. 
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Maria Moors Cabot 
Prizes Announced 


THE LARGEST number of awards 
in the twelve-year history of the 
Maria Moors Cabot Prizes—five 
gold medals and as many silver 
plaques — will be presented by 
Columbia University at a con- 
vocation in Low Memorial Li- 
brary, Tuesday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 10, at 3 o'clock. Three 
Latin American and two U.S. 
journalists will receive the medals, 
with the plaques going to the 
newspapers or services they repre- 
sent. 

The Cabot convocation this 
year is being held as part of the 
program of the Inter-American 
Press Conference, which begins 
Monday, October 9. The second 
plenary session of the Conference 
will be held at Brander Matthews 
Hall, 420 West 117th Street, Tues- 
day morning. The delegates will 
be the luncheon guests of Dean 
Carl W. Ackerman, of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, at the 
Men’s Faculty Club, 400 West 
117th Street, and will attend the 
convocation as a group. 

The Maria Moors Cabot Prizes, 
which were established in 1939 
by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot, 
are awarded by the Trustees of 
Columbia on recommendation of 
the dean of the Graduate School 
of Journalism. They are given 
for the advancement of interna- 
tional friendship in the Americas. 

Those who will receive the 
medals are: Joshua B. Powers, 
president of Editors Press Service, 
Inc.; Angel Ramos, publisher, E/ 
Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Msgr. Jesus Maria Pellin, direc- 
tor, La Religion, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela; John A. Brogan, vicepresi- 
dent in charge of foreign sales for 
King Features Syndicate; and 
Maria Constanza Huergo, of the 
staff of La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 


Mr. 


Powers, Mr. Ramos and 
Father Pellin will accept the 
plaques for their _ institutions. 


Ward Greene, editor and general 
manager of King Features, and 
Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, director 
of La Prensa, will be present to 
accept the plaques for their re- 
spective organizations. 

Mr. Powers, who heads Joshua 
B. Powers, Inc., a company ex- 


48 


clusively devoted to the repre- 
sentation of foreign publications, 
is co-founder and president of Edi- 
tors Press Service, which serves 
leading newspapers in all impor- 
tant Latin American cities. 

Mr. Ramos started his career 
as a copy boy. He is now editor 
and publisher of El Mundo, Puer- 
to Rico’s largest daily. During 
World War II, he published The 
World Journal, a daily afternoon 
paper written entirely in English 
for the thousands of American 
servicemen stationed on the 
island. 

Msgr. Pellin, who is known as 
the dean of Venezuelan journal- 
ists, took over direction of La 
Religion in 1930. He represented 
Venezuela as ambassador and 
minister plenipotentiary at the in- 
auguration of Dr. Laureano Go- 
mez, president of Colombia. He 
was a member of the organizing 
committee which, in cooperation 
with Columbia University, estab- 
lished the School of Journalism 
at Central University in Caracas. 

Mr. Brogan, who began his 
newspaper career nearly forty 
years ago with the Elizabeth (N. 
J.) Journal, joined the sales staff 
of the Hearst Syndicate soon after 
World War I. He worked his way 
up to the position of assistant 
sales manager and then to his 
present post of directing all for- 
eign sales of King Features Syn- 
dicate, International News Service 
and International News Photos. 

Miss Huergo was graduated 
from the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism in 1939, and 
went to work immediately for 
La Prensa, where she is now chief 
interpreter of U.S. information. 

Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, vicepresi- 
dent and provost of the Univer- 
sity, will make the awards. Dean 
Ackerman will present the recip- 
ients to Dr. Kirk. 


a 

Color Is Essay Topic 

In the 15th Annual IPI Essay 
Contest, $1,190 in cash prizes will 
be awarded for the best essays on 
“YOU and Color Printing.” And 
for the first time, 30 cash prizes 
will be awarded with separate, 
equal prizes for young men and 
young women. 


Premios Cabot 
Seran Repartidos 


Ext Mayor ntmero de premios 
distribuidos en los doce afios de 
existencia de los premios Maria 
Moors Cabot—cinco medallas de 
oro y el mismo numero de placas 
de plata—seran otorgados por la 
Universidad de Columbia a las tres 
de la tarde del 10 de octubre en la 
Biblioteca Low. Tres periodistas 
hispanoamericanos y dos _ norte- 
americanos recibiran las medallas. 
Los periddicos 0 agencias que és- 
tos representan recibiran las me- 


dallas. 








Maria Constanza Huergo 


La convocacién Cabot se cele- 
brara este aflo como parte del pro- 
grama de la Conferencia de Prensa 
Interamericana que comienza el 
lunes 9 de octubre. La segunda re- 
union plenaria de la Conferencia 
se celebrara en Brander Matthews 
Hall, en la calle 117 naimero 420, 
el martes por la mafana. El de- 
cano Carl W. Ackerman, de la 
fcaultad de periodismo, ofrecera 
un almuerzo a los delegados en el 
club de catedraticos en el nimero 
400 de la calle 117. 

Los premios Maria Moors Ca- 
bot, que fueron establecidos en el 
1939 por el Dr. Godfrey Lowell 
Cabot, son otorgados por los sindi- 
cos de la Universidad de Columbia 
segun recomendacién del decano 
de la escuela de periodismo a peri- 
odistas que hayan fomentado la 
amistad internacional en las Améri- 
cas. 

Los que recibiran las medallas 
son: Joshua B. Powers, presidente 
de Editors Press Service, Inc.; An- 
gel Ramos, propietario de El Mun- 
do de San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Mons. Jest Maria Pellin, director 
de La Religién de Caracas; John 
A. Brogan, vice presidente encar- 
gado de ventas extranjeras de King 
Features Syndicate; y Maria Con- 
stanza Huergo, del personal de La 
Prensa de Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

El Sr. Powers, el Sr. Ramos y 
Mons. Pellin aceptaran las placas 
en nombre de sus organizaciones 
respectivas. Ward Greene, redactor 


y administrador de King Features 
y el Dr. Alberto Gainza Paz, dire. 
tor de La Prensa, recibiran las ply 
cas en nombre de sus organiz, 
ciones. 

El Sr. Powers, presidente & 
Joshua B. Powers, Inc., una com. 
pania dedicada a representar a pub. 
licaciones extranjeras, es co-funds. 
dor y presidente de Editors Prey 
Service, que esta al servicio de |g 
periddicos principales de todas |x 
importantes ciudades de Hispano 
américa. 

El Sr. Ramos comenz6 su carre. 
ra como mensajero. Hoy dia « 
director y propietario de El Mup. 
do, el diario principal de Puerto 
Rico. Durante la segunda guerra 
mundial, publicé el World Journal, 
un periddico vespertino en inglés 
para los miles de militares destaca. 
dos en la isla. 

Monsefor Pellin, conocido como 
el decano de los periodistas vene. 
zolanos, se encarg6é de la direccién 
de La Religidén en el 1930. Repre- 
sent6 a Venezuela como embaja- 
dor y ministro plenipotenciario en 
la inauguracién del Dr. Laureano 
Gémez, presidente de Colombia. 
Fué miembro del comité que, en 
colaboracién con la Universidad 
de Columbia, fund6 la escuela de 
periodismo de la Universidad Cen- 
tral de Caracas. 

El! Sr. Brogan, quien comenzé su 
carera periodistica hace casi cua 
renta anos en el Elizabeth (New 
Jersey) Journal, se incorpordé al 
personal del sindicato Hearst poco 
después de la primera guerra mun- 
dial. Lleg6 al puesto de sub-admini- 
strador de ventas y luego a su 
puesto actual como encargado de 
las ventas extranjeras de King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, International News 
Service, e International News 
Photos. 

La sefiorita Huergo se gradué 
de la facultad de periodismo de la 
Universidad de Colombia en él 
1939 y se incorporé al personal de 
La Prensa, donde en la actualidad 
interpreta las noticias de los Esta- 
dos Unidos. 

El Dr. Grayson L. Kirk, vice 
presidente y provost de la Univer- 
sidad de Colombia, presentara los 
premios. Dean Ackerman presen- 
tara a los que han de recibir los 
premios al Dr. Kirk. 

. 


$112,000,000 Sales 
For ‘50 Father’s Day 


Fathers Day this year rang up 4 
retail sales volume of $112,000, 
000, the largest since 1910 when 
it was started, Clare E. Nelson, 
Father’s Day Campaign chairman, 
told trade executives this week. 

The Father’s Day Council spent 
$103,000 on 1950 publicity, none 
of which went for space or time in 
advertising media, but rather into 
mats and materials for use in Tre- 
tailers’ advertising. 
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eightieth anniversary of publication.) 





Eighty years ago the first issue ap- 
peared of “La Prensa”, independent 
daily newspaper founded by Dr. José 
C. Paz. The new newspaper proposed 
to stand apart from the conception then 
general in the world and in this country 
(Argentina) that publications were 
propaganda instruments of parties, if 
not instruments of political personal- 
ities. It is natural and necessary that 
parties have their own papers; but it 
is also understandable that the public 
or at least a large part of it wants to 
know the news, including the political 
news, without influence having been 
exercised in its editing, extent.and mode 
of presentation to the interest or point 
of view of civic, militant or govern- 
mental groups; in addition, there is the 
general aspiration for impartial judg- 
ment inspired in a criterion midway 
between rival forces and for reading 
clear, brief studies on matters impor- 
tant to international, national and local 
life. 

To inform with truth and to judge 
with equanimity summarize the min- 
imum program of an independent news- 
paper, which course is amplified with 
the development of activities tending 
toward national progress and human 
betterment ... 

Journalistic duty is one of the most 
arduous. The newspaper cannot be 
silent nor conceal,.much less approve 
what it does not believe proper or 
plausible. Corresponding to that jour- 
nalistic duty, which has its origin in 
freedom of the press. it is the duty of 
the authorities—of all authorities from 
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Represented Abroad by 


(The following are excerpts, in translation, from an editorial which 
appeared in LA PRENSA of Buenos Aires on October 18, 1949, its 


EIGHTY YEARS OF PUBLICATION 


the most burdened to the most modest 
—to respect that freedom, the people’s 
freedom, because it is used by them, 
but ai the same time it is open to the 
public. And it will not be generally 
understood that this freedom is re- 
spected if newspapers are deprived of 
the necessary materials for printing, 
circulation and distribution, or if their 
representatives are denied access to the 
sources of information. 

When freedom of the press is ignored 
or threatened, all other freedoms of the 
citizens are in danger. The peoples 
who have not understood that fact have 
paid dearly for their noncomprehension 
or their indifference. The newspaper is 
the peaceful instrument par excellence 
for solving all political and social ques- 
tions, questions which will. never be 
solved if they have not been fully 
aired... 

“La Prensa” for eighty years has aided 
in the fruitful evolution of the Argen- 
tine Republic which has taken place 
and it has participated in the astonish- 
ing effort on the part of the public dur- 
ing those years by defending first its 
liberty and civil and political rights, 
protecting its administrative code of 
ethics and cooperating in general edu- 
cation through its informative services, 
its commentaries and its sections for 
stimulating and developing culture. It 
has done so remaining faithful to its 
program and its principles, which keep 
in tune with the times, because the 
people with character such as ours must 
always follow the roads of freedom, of 
morality, of work and of progress. 
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What does 
the 


Pan-American Coffee 
Bureau do? 





The Pan-American Coffee Bureau spreads the word about coffee as a working 
ambassador of good will. Through an extensive advertising, educational and 
public relations program, the Bureau helps cement the economic and “good 
neighbor” relations between Latin and North America. 


Coffee is North America’s favorite beverage and Latin America’s chief export to 
her northern neighbors. Coffee is a natural economic bridge between the Amer- 


icas—a natural means for promoting mutual understanding and good will. 


The Pan-American Coffee Bureau, an organization of ten Latin American coffee- 
producing countries, has two broad objectives: 


], 1° promote a better understanding of coffee both as a beverage and as an 
economic bridge between the Americas, and 


2. To promote good will and harmonious relations between the great process 
ing industry in the United States and the coffee-producing countries of 
Latin America. 
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7 | Consistent, full-color advertising in leading national magazines 
os 


and Sunday newspaper supplements. 


a Sponsorship of a coast-to-coast radio program. Three times a week 
: Edwin C. Hill, in “The Human Side of the News,” presents the 


human side of coffee and Latin American economy. 


3 Distribution to schools ef free educational materials about Latin America 
* generally and coffee specifically for elementary grades, 


social studies and home economics classes. 








4. Showings of the motion picture “Good Things Happen Over Coffee” — 
: a color film on daily life of Latin Americans—to more than 


2,000,000 people yearly. 


5 Distribution of standard coffee measures and leaflets on correct 
. 


coffee brewing to help consumers make good coffee. 


Distribution of “Coffee Newsletter’—a 4-page, monthly publication 
containing coffee lore, free recipes and pictures for home economists, 


magazine and newspaper editors. 


yA Distribution of “Coffee Radioletter’—a monthly release sent to 
. 


program directors and women radio commentators. 


8 Placing of feature stories, photographs and practical coffee recipes 


in newspapers and magazines. 


9 The gathering of world-wide coffee statistics on production, 
_ 


consumption, distribution, market quotations and supplies. 


These statistics are published in a Weekly Market Letter and in a 


comprehensive yearly report for release to coffee-producing countries. 
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to be mutually sympathetic and, 
in the crisis which affects the 
world, to consider—in the inter- 
est of democracy — the practical 
value of unity. 

Writing was the first sign of 
civilization. There can be no lib- 
erty without complete freedom of 
writers; freedom of newspapers 
and comparable channels of infor- 
mation. The interest of the people 
of every country in the hemisphere 
in freedom of the press is interest 
in self-preservation through posses- 
sion of adequate means of self- 
defense, self-expression. 

Between Hudson Bay and Tierra 
del Fuego, between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, there are enough 
natural resources to supply forever, 
if rightly used, many times the 
present population of the hemi- 
sphere, making such a population 
fortunate in peace and, if united 
in spirit, invincible in war. 


Bienvenidos 

viene de la pagina 9 
la crisis que afecta al mundo en la 
actualidad, considerar en aras de 
la democracia, el valor practico de 
la unidad. 

La escritura fué la primera mues- 
tra de civilizacién. No puede haber 
libertad sin la libertad completa de 
los escritores; sin la libertad de la 
prensa y de otros medios de infor- 
macién. El interés de la gente de 
cada pais del hemisferio en la liber- 
tad de la prensa es interés en la 
protecci6n propia por medio de la 
posesi6n de medios adecuados de 
defensa y de expresién propia. 

Entre la Bahia del Hudson y 
Tierra del Fuego, entre al Atlantico 
y el Pacifico, hay suficientes recur- 
sos naturales para suplir para siem- 
pre, si se usan bien, a las pobla- 
ciones del hemisferio, multiplica- 
das varias veces, haciendo de ellas 
gente afortunadas en la paz y, si 
estan unidas espiritualmente, in- 
vencibles en la guerra. 


Bienvu 

suite de la 9e page 
démocratique et sont contre l’abso- 
lutisme des monarques qui préten- 
dent représenter la divinité, ou con- 
tre l’absolutisme intolérable des sys- 
témes politiques qui ne reconnais- 
sent pas les droits individuels. 

Il appartient aux deux Amériques 
d’avoir une sympathie mutuelle et, 
dans cette crise qui affecte le monde 
entier, de considérer—dans |’intérét 
de la Démocratie—la valeur pra- 
tique de l’unité. 

Le langage écrit fit le premier 
indice de la civilization. Il ne peut 
exister de liberté sans la liberté to- 
tale des écrivains; liberté de la 
presse et d’autres organes d’infor- 
mation similaires. L’intérét que la 
population de chaque pays de cet 
hémisphére nourrit pour la liberté 
de la presse est inspiré par l'instinct 
de sa propre conservation, obtenue 
par la possession de moyens suffi- 
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sants pour la défense et l’expression 
individuelles. 

Entre la Baie de l’Hudson et la 
Terre du Feu, entre l’Atlantique et 
le Pacifique, il existe des ressources 
suffisantes & nourrir pour toujours, 
si elles sont employées d’une fagon 
convenable, une population maintes 
fois celle d’a présent, assurant le 
bonheur d'une telle population en 
temps de paix, et si elle est unie 
dans l’esprit, la rendant invincible 
en temps de guerre. 


Boas-Vindas 

continucao da pagina 9 
sos. As duas Américas comungam 
no mesmo fervor pela Democracia, 
e contra o absolutismo de monarcas 
que se diziam representantes da 
divindade, ou contra o intoleravel 
absolutismo de regimes politicos 
que nao reconhecem os direitos do 
individuo. 

Cunpre, portanto, as duas Amé- 
ricas cultivar a miutua simpatia, e, 
na crise que Oo mundo atravessa, 
considerar—no interesse da Demo- 
cracia—o mérito pratico da uni- 
dade. 

O primeiro sinal da Civilizagao 
foi a arte de escrever. Nao pode 
haver liberdade onde nao for total 
a liberdade do escritor; nem ali 
onde nao houver completa liber- 
dade de imprensa ou de outros 
meios congéneres de expressao. O 
interesse que tem na liberdade de 
imprensa cada um dos povos déste 
hemisfério, € o interesse da con- 
servacgao propria por via da posse 
de meios adequados de auto-defesa 
e de auto-expressao. 


Entre a baia de Hudson e a Terra 
do Fogo, e do Atlantico ao Paci- 
fico, existem recursos naturais que, 
se usados como é devido, poderao 
manter para sempre uma popu- 
lagao muitas vezes superior a popu- 
lacao atual déste hemisfério, tor- 
nando-a feliz na paz, e—se unida 
em espirito—invencivel na guerra. 








Iran Cuts Press Rate 
To 1/6th of Ordinary 


Press transmission rates from 
Iran to the United States have 
been cut in half, Harvey B. Otter- 
man, acting chief of the Telecom- 
munications Policy Staff of the 
Department of State, has informed 
Fred E. Meinholtz, communica- 
tions director of the New York 
Times, who sought aid of the de- 
partment in obtaining a reduction. 

“The salient feature of the rate 
decrease lies in the fact that al- 
though the International Telegraph 
Conference held in Paris in the 
summer of 1949 changed the regu- 
lations with respect to charges for 
press telegrams, placing the rate 
at one-third of the commercial 
message rate, the Iranian Govern- 
ment has been induced to cut the 
press rate in half, making it now 
one-sixth of the ordinary commer- 
cial rate,” said Mr. Meinholtz. 
“The rate previous to the reduc- 
tion was 8.40 rials per word, equal 
to 26 cents. It is now reduced to 
the equivalent of 13 cents.” 
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of the Association, to establish 
an office or offices as required, to 
employ and discharge essential 
staff and fix compensation, to name 
an Executive Committee with such 
functions and authority as the 
board may determine, and general- 
ly to do all acts and things deemed 
necessary for the best interests of 
the Association, including the fix- 
ing of dues and assessments. The 
actions of the Executive Commit- 
tee must be ratified or approved 
by a majority of the board at any 
authorized meeting, with the ma- 
jority of the board constituting a 
quorum. 

Section 4: The board of direct- 
ors shall submit at each annual 
meeting a full report of the con- 
dition and finances of the Associa- 
tion together with a full review 
of its acts annually for the ap- 
proval and ratification of the 
membership. 

Art. V—The president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer shall have such 
duties as usually pertain to their 
respective offices together with 
such powers and duties as may 
from time to time to be conferred 
or imposed upon them by the 
board of directors. 

The two vice-presidents in the 
order of their election, and the ex- 
ecutive-secretary, if one be in of- 
fice, respectively, may exercise any 
of the powers and duties of the 
president and secretary as directed 
by the board of directors (or Ex- 
ecutive Committee). 

All officers shall perform such 
duties as may be incident to his 
office, including reports and rec- 
ords required by the board of di- 
rectors, and at the expiration of 
his term of office each officer shall 
deliver to the board of directors all 
books, papers and property of the 
Association. 

COMMITTEES 

Art. VI—The president shall ap- 
point such standing and special 
committees as shall be determined 
by the Association or by the board 
of directors, the membership of 
the standing committees to be so 
constituted that not less than one- 
third of the members of any such 
committee at any time be identi- 
fied with publications issued in 
Spanish or Portuguese and not less 
than one-third from publications 
issued in English, with the mem- 
bership of all standing committees 
confirmed by the board. The duties 
of standing and special committees 
shall be indicated by their respec- 
tive names, provided that no mem- 
ber shall serve on more than one 
standing committee at a time. 

All standing and special commit- 
tees shall report in writing to the 
annual meeting of the Association 
and shall be considered discharged 
at the end of each fiscal year; and 
should any standing or special 
committee fail to discharge the du- 
ties assigned to it with reasonable 
promptitude, such committee shall 
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be declared discharged by the 
president, who shall report the 
same to the board of directors and 
appoint a new committee for con- 
firmation. : 

Vacancies in any committee 
shall be filled by the president sub- 
ject to the provisions heretofore 
specified and to approval by the 
board of directors. 

MEETINGS 

Art. VII—The annual meeting of 
the Association shall be held the 
second week of each October, con- 
current with the Oct. 12th birth- 
day of the Americas, at a place 
determined by the board of di- 
rectors and announced six. months 
prior to each annual meeting. 

Special meetings shall be called 
by the president upon the order 
of the board of directors or when- 
ever a request in writing therefor 
shall be received by the secretary 
bearing the signature of at least 
one-tenth of the members of the 
Association. The business of such 
special meetings shall be limited 
to that specified in the call. To 
constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business there must be 
present and voting at least fifty 
members of the Association, pro- 
vided that not less than one-third 
of this number are members iden- 
tified with publications issued in 
Spanish or Portuguese and not less 
than one-third from publicaions is- 
sued in English. 

A member may be represented 
at meetings by an authorized proxy 
who shall file a lawful power of 
attorney with the secretary, pro- 
vided that such an accredited rep- 
resentative be an active member 
of the staff of the publication 
whose member ne represents. 

The hours for meeting shall be 
fixed by the board of directors and 
the order of business shall be as 
follows: 


1. Roll call 

2. Reading of minutes 

3. Communications 

4. Report of Officers 

5. Report of Standing Commit- 
tees 

. Report of Special Commit- 
tees 

7. Report of Board of Direct- 
ors 

. General business 

. Elections 

. Adjournment 


an 


own 


ELECTIONS 


Art. VIII—The election of di- 
rectors shall be a part of the order 
of business at the annual meetings 
as provided heretofore, with the 
stipulation that after the meeting 
of 1950 the nominating commit- 
tee shall, for subsequent elections, 
prepare a list of at least fifteen 
qualified candidates for the fifteen 
directors to be elected and with 
the further provision that addi- 
tional nominations may be made 
from the floor. ; 

The report of the nominating 
committee shall be air-mailed to 
each member at least thirty days 
prior to the annual meeting, the 
candidates so selected as to con- 


form to the provisions specified 
for the composition of the board 
of directors. 

Members shall be limited to one 
vote on each ballot for any one 
candidate at any election, voting 
in person or by authorized proxy, 
and a plurality of the votes shall 
constitute an election. 

Art. IX—This constitution may 
be amended or altered by a two- 
thirds vote of members present at 
any regular or special meeting, 
provided notice of the proposed 
change shall have been air-mailed 
to each member thirty days prior 
to such meeting and provided, also, 
that all proposed «amendments shall 
first receive the approval of the 
board of directors. 

s 


‘Follow the Label’ 

Under terms of a stipulation 
with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Emerson Drug Co. of Balti- 
more will advertise Bromo-Sel- 
tzer with a line saying “Follow 
the label, avoid excessive use.” 
The firm also has agreed not to 
represent the product as a remedy 


for sleeplessness, as stated in one 
1939 ad. 


oF 

Special GI Rate 

PORTLAND, Me.—Guy Gannett 
Publishing Co. is offering special 
subscription rates for men and 
women in the service. The sav- 
ings run from $2.50 to $3.33 a 
year. 


Pay, Other Benefits 


Preserved for Gls 

Fort WorTH, Tex.—Emp 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
entering military service will tf. 
main on the payroll to the e. 
tent of having the difference jp 
their service pay and civilian pay 
made up. 

Announcing a plan of company 
benefits, Amon G. Carter, pub. 
lisher, said, “We do not want 
any regular, full-time employe of 
Carter Publications, Inc., to log 
any company-provided benefits, 
or to lose financially, by being in 
military service. 

Employes will have their jobs, 
or the equivalent, waiting for 
them on return from service, and 
they also will share in any Christ 
mas bonuses as if working. Re. 
tirement benefits are protected. 


Poll and Census Jibe 

CINCINNATI, O.—Release of the 
1947 Census of Manufacturery 
has given Cincinnati Times-Star 
researchers their first opportunity 
in 10 years to compare govern 
ment figures with the Times-Star’s 
Payroll Poll, an annual estimate 
of personnel and payrolls of 
Greater Cincinnati manufacturers 
based on a survey of the city’s 
largest factories. Comparable fig. 
ures show close correlation be- 
tween the Payroll Poll and gov- 
ernment statistics. 
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Latin-American Press Conference 


Saludos Cordiales 


A Los Miembros De La 


CONFERENCIA 
PANAMERICANA DE PRENSA 


Enviamos un cordial saludo a los Editores de nuestras Republi- 
cas vecinas en la sincera espera que su conferencia sea tan fructi- 


Ponemos a su disposicién nuestras oficinas generales, en las 
esquinas de la Quinta Avenida y la Calle 42, y esperamos que nos 


Desde luego, si ustedes tienen problemas relacionados con 
equipos mecdnicos, tendremos mucho gusto de estudiarlos con uds. 
Nuestros anuncios en Ia seccién de “ANUNCIOS CLASIFICADOS” de 
esta publicacién, le indicaran la clase de equipos y servicios que 
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PAN AMERICAN 





is today the World’s Most 


Experienced Airline 








—thanks to hundreds 


of thousands of friends in 


LATIN AMERICA 


@ From a 90-mile route, Key West to 
Cuba in 1927, Pan American World 
Airways has now expanded to an air- 
line system serving 74 countries and 
colonies on 6 continents—over 60,000 
unduplicated route miles. 

The first sea across which Pan 
American flew was the Caribbean... 
the first continent which it linked with 
North America was South America 
... the first American-built 4-engine 
air transport to be put into service 
anywhere (1932) was assigned by Pan 


STillwell 6-0600 
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American to trans-Caribbean service. 
Without the support of the forward- 
looking, air-minded people of the 
twenty Republics of Latin America, 
Pan American’s rapid, world-wide 
growth would not have been possible. 
Saludos Amigos—jy gracias! 
Saludos Amigos—e obrigados! 
For reservations from New York, to 
any major city in the West Indies, 
Central or South America, call the 
Transportation Desk in your hotel or 
Pan American World Airways direct— 





Previous Inter-American 





--.and Pan American 









“Ql Soon 





Press Conferences 


1926— Washington, D.C. 


1942—Mexico City 


1943—Havana 


1945—Caracas 


1946—Bogota 


1949— Quito 


1950—New York City 


had completed:— 


1927—First flight—Key 
West, Florida to Havana, 
Cuba, October 1927. 


1942—Pan American had 
already established service to 
every country in Central 
America and South America 
and to almost every major 
island in the West Indies. 


1943—First all-cargo air 
service between North and 
South America. 


1945—Constellation-type 
Clippers went into service 

. .- Order had been placed 
for 20 double-decked ‘‘Strato”’ 
Clippers. 


1946—First non-stop ser- 
vice from New York to 
San Juan. 


1949— Already-proven, low- 
cost tourist service be- 

tween New York and Puerto 
Rico was extended all the 
way through to Buenos Aires 
(via Trinidad and Rio de 
Janeiro). 


In 1950—Pan American 
announced the first truly 
“*blue-ribbon”’ air service 

of the Western Hemisphere— 
**E] Presidente”’... New York, 
Rio and Buenos Aires over- 
night “‘Strato’’ Clipper 
service. 





Ticket Offices: 80 East 42nd St.; Rockefeller Center Promenade; 
100 Broadway; 910 E. 163rd St.; in Brooklyn, Airlines Terminal. 


FAN AMERICAN World AIRWAYS 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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y medidas relativas al gobierno de 
los asuntos e intereses de la Socie- 
dad, a establecer una oficina u ofi- 
cinas si ello fuere necesario, a em- 
plear y despedir personal adminis- 
trativo esencial y a fijar remunera- 
cin para el mismo; a nombrar una 
Junta Directiva con las funciones y 
autoridad que creyere conveniente, 
y generalmente a realizar todas las 
funciones y cosas consideradas ne- 
cesarias para los mejores intereses 
de la Sociedad, incluso sefialar 
cuotas y recargos. Los actos de la 
Junta Directiva deberan ser ratifi- 
cados o aprobados por una mayoria 
del Directorio en cualquier reunién 
expresamente convocada para ello, 
constituyendo quorum la mayoria 
del Directorio. 

Inciso 4: El Directorio debera 
rendir en cada junta o Asamblea 
anual un informe completo del 
estado y las finanzas de la Sociedad, 
junto con una exposicion plena de 
sus actos. 

ART. 5.—El Presidente, Secre- 
tario y Tesorero deberan desem- 
penar los cargos relacionados con 
su nombramiento respectivo y tener 
las atribuciones y obligaciones que 
de tiempo en tiempo les confiara el 
Directorio. 

Los dos vicepresidentes, en el 
orden de su elecci6n, y el Secretario 
General, si hubiera uno en fun- 
ciones, respectivamente, podran 
ejercer cualquiera de las prerroga- 
tivas y deberes del Presidente y el 
Secretario de la Junta Directiva 
segiin instrucciones del Directerio 
(o Comité Ejecutivo). 

Todos les funcionarios deberan 
dar cumplimiento a sus deberes 
como corresponda a su cargo, in- 
cluyendo la preparacién de informes 
y el mantenimiento de los libros 
requeridos por el Directorio, y a 
la expiracién de su periodo corres- 
pondiente cada funcionario debera 
entregar al Directorio todos los 
libros, documentos y propiedades 
de la Sociedad. 

DE Las CoMISIONES 

ART. 6.—El Presidente nom- 
brara a aquellas comisiones perma- 
nentes y especiales que determine 
la Sociedad o su Directorio, debien- 
do estar constituida cada Comisi6n 
en forma tal que no menos de una 
tercera parte de sus miembros debe- 
ran hallarse relacionados o perte- 
mecer, en cualquier periodo vi- 
gente, a publicaciones impresas en 
espafiol o portugués, y no menos de 
una tercera parte con publicaciones 
editadas en inglés, debiendo ser la 
composicién de todas las comi- 
siones permanentes confirmada por 
el Directorio. . 

Los deberes de las comisiones 
permanentes y especiales deberan 
ser indicados por su_respectivo 
nombre, estableciéndose que nin- 
gan miembro deberA pertenecer a 
mas de una Comisién Permanente 
a un mismo tiempo. 

Todas las comisiones permanen- 
tes y especiales deberan informar 
por escrito a la Asamblea General 
anual de la Sociedad el resultado de 
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sus labores, y deberan considerarse 
disueltas al final de cada afio de la 
vigencia de la Sociedad. En caso de 
que cualquier Comisién Perma- 
nente o Especial dejara de realizar 
la tarea que le fué encomendada, 


con razonable puntualidad, sera 
declarada disuelta por el Presidente, 
que informara de ello al Directorio 
y nombrara una nueva Comision, 
sujeta a confirmacién. Las vacantes 
en cualquier Comisién deberén ser 
llenadas por el Presidente, con su- 
jecion a las especificaciones aqui 
previstas y a la aprobacién del 
Directorio. 

De Las ASAMBLEAS GENERALES 

ART. 7.—La Asamblea General 
de la Sociedad debera celebrarse la 
segunda semana de cada octubre, 
coincidiendo con la fecha aniver- 
sario del Descubrimiento de Amé- 
rica, en lugar determinado por el 
Directorio y anunciada seis meses 
antes de cada Asamblea anual. 

El Presidente convocara a re- 
uniones extraordinarias por disposi- 
cién del Directorio, o cuando se 
recibiera por la Secretaria una soli- 
citud escrita y firmada, por lo 
menos por una décima parte de los 
miembros Activos de la Sociedad. 
El temario de tales reuniones se 
limitara a lo especificado en la con- 
vocatoria. Se requerira como quo- 
rum para la discusién de las cues- 
tiones pertinentes la presencia y el 
voto de por lo menos cincuenta 
Miembros Activos de la Sociedad, 
siempre y cuando no menos de una 
tercera parte de este nuimero de 
Miembros Efectivos se componga 
de socios relacionados con o per- 
tenecientes a publicaciones im- 
presas en espafiol o portugués, y no 
menos de una tercera parte a publi- 
caciones impresas en inglés. 

Un Miembro Activo podra ser 
representado en una reunién por 
un poder autorizado, que debera 
hacer llegar por procedimiento 
legal a manos del Secretario, siem- 
pre y cuando que tal depositario 
autorizado sea un miembro activo 
de la Direccién de la publicacién 
cuyo Miembro Electivo va a repre- 
sentar. 

El horario para la Asamblea 
General ser4 fijado por el Direc- 
torio y la orden del dia sera como 
sigue: 
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Lectura de la lista de con- 
currentes. 

Lectura del acta. 

Lectura de corresponden- 
cia. 

Informes de los miembros 
de la Junta Directiva. 
Informes de las comisiones 
permanentes. 

Informes de las comisiones 
especiales. 

Asuntos Generales. 
Elecciones. 

Clausura. 


DE Las ELECCIONES 

ART. 8.—La eleccién de los 
miembros del Directorio sera parte 
de la orden del dia en las Asambleas 
Generales anuales, segin se ha pre- 
visto, con la estipulaci6n de que 
después de la Asamblea General de 
1950 la Comision de Nombramien- 
tos debera, para los efectos de sub- 
secuentes elecciones, preparar una 
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lista de por lo menos quince candi- 
datos calificados para los puestos 
de los quince miembros del Direc- 
torio que deberan ser elegidos, y 
con la estipulacién adicional de que 
se podra hacer nombramientos 
desde el recinto de la Asamblea 
misma. 

El informe de la Comision de 
Nombramientos debera ser enviado 
por correo aéreo a cada Miembro 
Activo por lo menos treinta dias 
antes de la Asamblea anual, debien- 
do llenar los candidatos propuestos 
los requisitos especificados para la 
composici6n del Directorio. 

Los Miembros Activos podran 
votar s6lo una vez en cada votacion 
por cualquier candidato en cual- 
quier eleccién, votando personal- 
mente o por poder autorizado, y 
una mayoria de votos constituira 
una elecci6n. 

ART. 9.—Estos Estatutos podran 
ser enmendados o modificados por 
votacién de dos terceras partes de 
los Miembros Activos presentes en 
cualquier junta ordinaria o extra- 
ordinaria, siempre y cuando que el 
cambio proyectado haya sido envia- 
do por correo aéreo a cada Miem- 
bro Activo con treinta dias de an- 
ticipacién a la junta convocada, y 
siempre, igualmente, que las pro- 
yectadas enmiendas hayan sido 
primero aprobadas por el Direc- 
torio. 

= 
John Lux Honored 
On His Birthday 

JovieT, [ll.—Tribute was paid 
to John F. Lux, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Joliet Herald-News, 
Oct. 2 when 12 leading citizens 
here entertained him at a_ sur- 
prise luncheon. 

The party was arranged -by F. 
W. Woodruff, Joliet banker, who 
gave Mr. Lux a gold watch and 
chain. Mr. Lux was chairman of 
the initial gifts committee which 
raised more than $80,000 in the 
1949 Community Chest drive and 
he was active in the $2,000,000 
campaign this year for funds to 
build a new cathedral in Joliet. 

Starting as a copy boy, Mr. 
Lux has been with the Herald- 
News for 36 years. He has been 
publisher since 1931. His daugh- 
ter, Kay, is the wife of Marshall 
Field, Jr., editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Sun-Times. 


Procedure Group 
For Conference 


At the final meeting, Oct. 3, of 
the U. S. Organizing Committee 
for the Inter-American Press Cop. 
ference a Procedure Committee 
was named to handle the fing 
operation of the Conference, Oct. 
9-13. The new group held its firg 
meeting Oct. 4 in New York 
Twenty-five of the 28 member 
were present. The committee jp. 
cludes: 

Jose Santos Gollan, La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires; Dr. Bartolome Mi- 
tre, La Nacion, Buenos Aires 
Demetrio Canelas, Los Tiempos, 
Cochabamba, Bolivia; Carlos La- 
cerda, Tribuna de Imprensa, Rio 
de Janeiro; S. G. Fletcher, Daily 
Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica; Guil- 
lermo Perez de Arce, El Mercy. 
rio, Santiago, Chile; Gabriel Cano, 
El Espectador, Bogota, Columbia: 
Mrs. C. Park Pessino, Havana 
Post, Cuba; Guillermo Martinez 
Marquez, E/ Pais, Havana; Carlos 
Mantilla, El Comercio, Quito, 
Ecuador; Luis Miro Quesada, EF] 
Comercio, Lima, Peru; Romulo 
O’Farrill, Novedades, Mexico 
City; Miguel Lanz Duret, El Uni- 
versal, Mexico City; Harmodio 
Arias, Panama American, Panama 
City; Leslie Highley, Fl Diario, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; Angel Ra- 
mos, El Mundo, San Juan; Luis 
Franzini, E/ Dia, Montevideo; Tom 
Wallace, Louisvilie Times; Carl 
Ackerman, Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism; Robert U. 
Brown, Eprror & PUBLISHER; Ford 
Baxter, Royal Gazette, Hamilton, 
Bermuda; William Carney, New 
York Times; Jules DuBois, repre- 
senting Col. R. R. McCormick, 
Chicago Tribune; Farris Flint, 
Pan American Magazine; Julio 
Garzon, La Prensa, New York; 
Tom Kerney, Trenton (N. J.) 
Times; Joshua Powers, J. B. Pow- 
ers, Inc.; John Reitemeyer, Hart- 
ford Courant; and Hal Lee, execu- 
tive secretary. 


ie 

Report on Publicity 

Publicity Record, weekly pubii- 
city and public relations service 
paper, published this week the first 
of a series of reports on the types 
of publicity material which major 
dailies use. 
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META A. SUDBROCK AND MRS. JOSEPH L. KOTARSKI chat with receptionist Doris J. Becich while waiting for the annual meet- 





ing of Standard Oil stockholders to begin. All of our 96,800 owners are invited to attend the annual meeting —but if all of 
them were to come, we would have to hold the meeting in an arena about the size of Soldier Field on Chicago's Lakefront. 


WE SEND MONEY TO 40,000 WOMEN 


To be exact, there are 41,458 women among the owners of 
Standard Oil. We are glad to send them their dividend checks, 
because if it weren’t for their investment with us we couldn't 
provide so many jobs, make so many products so well, or take 
care of so many customers. 

Besides the ladies, Standard Oil has as owners 36,100 men, 175 
educational institutions, 185 charitable organizations, hundreds 
of insurance companies and business firms—a total of 96,800 
owners in all. No one man or woman owns as much as 1% of 
our stock; no institutional owner has as much as 5%. 

In 1949, our 56th consecutive year of dividend payments, 
stockholders were paid dividends having a value of $2.69 per 








share—a return on money provided to create jobs and make 
production possible. The 46,700 employees of Standard Oil and 
its subsidiary companies averaged $4,600 in wages and benefits. 
Their high earnings were due not only to their own skills, but 
also to the fact that each one of them has behind him an average 
of $30,100 in tools and equipment. 


A business like ours, you see, means large numbers of people— 
lots of employees, lots of owners, lots of customers. Business 
depends on their work and their money. They depend on busi- 
ness for wages, for dividends and for useful products of all kinds. 


STANDARD OTL COMPANY (Uinodianai 














FOR EIGHTEEN YEARS, Mrs. Walter 
Johnson of Fargo, North Dakota, has 
been enjoying dividends from the 
Standard Oil stock she purchased in 
1932. The steady return from her in- 
vestment helps make it possible for 
her to pursue her spare-time interests. 
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ANOTHER of our 96.800 owners is 
Melba Taylor of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. As to anyone who has invested 
in the ownership of a large and useful 
corporation it is reassuring to Miss 
Taylor to know that Standard Oil has 
paid dividends each yéar since 1894. 


AS A widow, Mrs. V. E. Webb of 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, knows the impor- 
tance of sound investment. The divi- 
dends she receives from her Standard 
Ou stock help her to maintain her 
home and to follow her hobby of fancy 
needlework. 


ESTHER A N of our M L 
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office, is one of the thousands of 
_ Standard Oil employees who are also 
among our 96,800 owners. Like any 
other owner, employees buy stock on 
a purely voluntary basis, putting their 
money to work where they work. 
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Larsen Describes How 


District Men Work 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Duties of district managers on 
a medium-sized newspaper, to- 
gether with salaries and car ex- 
penses, were outlined by Henry 
T. Larsen, Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
Times, at the recent Central States 
circulation managers’ meeting. 

Journal-Times carriers sign 
three-year contracts, Mr. Larsen 
related, but only 5% of the carri- 
ers stay over the entire period. 

The Journal- Times has three 
city district managers supervising 
a total of 271 carrier routes. Each 
district has a daily draw of 7,500 
to 8,000 papers. District managers 
are paid salaries of between $50 
and $65 a week, with time and a 
half for overtime. The Journal- 
Times does not pay bonuses, Mr. 
Larsen stated. 

Car Allowance 

“As to car allowance, we give 
each man $250 every three years 
toward a new car,” he said. “They 
average between 75 and 100 miles 
a week on duty for the paper. We 
also give them $4 a week car 
allowance.” 

Mr. Larsen explained that dis- 
trict managers’ working hours pro- 
vide that two men report at 10 
a.m. daily. They work until 6 
p.m., four days a week, and on 
Friday until 8 p.m. and Saturday 
until 1:30 p.m.., a total of 40 
hours. The third man works from 
noon until 7 p.m., four days a 
week, and until 8 p.m. Friday and 
4 p.m., Saturday for a total of 
45 hours. 

‘The man who works the long 
shift in the evenings takes care of 
any serious complaints in any one 
of the districts and works until 
4 p.m. Saturdays because we print 
a Sunday Bulletin Saturday after- 
noon that is distributed free to all 
city subscribers Sunday morning,” 
he stated. “Meals are furnished at 
noon and in the evening on Friday 
because it’s collection day for 
carriers. The man who works the 
long shift gets lunch in the eve- 
nings and a dinner on Saturday. 
These three men rotate every three 
months on the schedule.” 


All three men are former Jour- 
nal-Times carriers, all are single 
and have demonstrated their ability 
as leaders of boys, Mr. Larsen 
explained. 

Their basic duties are to check 
the background of all new carri- 
ers; check complaints, starts and 
Stops; see that all parents and 
carriers have signed a three-year 
contract; see that all carriers have 
paid their required bond: help give 
Papers to carriers at office and 
work on carriers’ .charts, marking 
down the daily, weekly and month- 
ly credits or penalties. 
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“For each two points over the 
‘passing mark’ a carrier is given a 
10-cent postal savings stamp,” said 
Mr. Larsen. “A report card is also 
sent to the parents.” 

The Journal-Times has some 60 
bundle stops in the city. Bundles 
are left at fire stations, stores and 
at homes. Mr. Larsen added that 
the paper pays the parents $1.50 
per month to handle these bundles. 
District managers make periodic 
checks on bundle deliveries. 

Mr. Larsen is 2lso proud of his 
carriers’ collection record. Out of 
271 city carrier routes, only three 
carriers have failed to pay on 
time and these were paid by 11 
a.m. Saturday. The deadline is 
7 p.m. on Fridays during the 
school term and 6 p.m. in the sum- 
mer. ‘We have not had one cent 
carry-over on the books in 10 
years,” he added. 


McCullough in Alabama 
E. M. McCullough has joined 
the Montgomery (Ala.) Examiner 
as circulation manager, succeed- 
ing Hugh Crock- 
er, who resigned 
to join the circu- 
lation staff of the 
M ont go mery 


News Co. 
Mr. McCul- 
lough, who 


comes from the 
Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal and Con- 
stitution, had for- 
merly worked 
with the Birm- 





McCullough 
ingham (Ala.) News for 14 years 


and had served on the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser and 
the Farm Parade, a magazine 
published in Birmingham. 


Triple-Threat Theme 

Des Mornes, Ia.—An “All- 
American Triple-Threater” con- 
test sponsored by the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune circulation 
department, keeps football—num- 
ber one sales builder for fall— 
first in the minds of its carriers 
and motor route salesmen. 

To be an “All-American” under 
the rules explained by C. K. Jef- 
ferson, assistant circulation man- 
ager, carriers and route salesmen 
must bring in a four increase dur- 
ing October. 

Those who do—and maintain 
good collection and service rec- 
ords receive a certificate naming 
them “All - American Triple- 
Threater.” Carrying out the triple 
threat theme, successful salesmen 
are named “Triple Threat Sales- 
men” on the certificate for “meri- 
torious service, sales and collec- 


tions.” A gilded miniature foot- 
ball on a key chain goes with the 
certificate. 


Carrier Notes 

FirtH Annual Pigskin Frolics 
offer to Rockford (Ill.) Morning 
Star and Register-Republic car- 
riers is creating excitement as top 
carriers seek to earn free tickets 
to the ‘Northwestern-University of 
Wisconsin footbal! at Madison. 

Carriers of the Pasadena 
(Calif.) Star-News recently com- 
pleted a one-month “Goldmine” 
contest, with “miners” seeking 
“gold nuggets” in the form of 
new subscriptions. 

Newsday carriers enjoyed eight 
days at Camp Newsday, Shelter 
Island, late in August. 

Eight newspaperboys represent- 
ing all sections of California at- 
tended the Governor’s Youth Con- 
ference at Sacramento, Calif., re- 
cently. They represented an im- 
portant segment of the 92 youth 
delegates present. The adult dele- 
gates included 13 California edi- 
tors and publishers. Among these 
were Frank Clarvoe, editor, San 
Francisco News; P. M. Knox, Pa- 
cific Coast director of circulation, 
Hearst Newspapers; and Publish- 
ers Lowell Jessen, Turlock Jour- 
nal; Robert M. Speidel, Visalia 
Times Delta; Mrs. E. L. Finley, 
Santa Rosa Press and Press Demo- 
crat, and Glenn Drake, Yreka 
Siskiyou News. 


NEA Daily Serice 


Committee Named 
Cuicaco—Regional chairmen of 
the newly-organized Daily Serv- 
ice Bureau Committee of Nation- 
al Editorial Association were an- 
nounced this week by President 
J. Clifford Kaynor, Ellensburg 
(Wash.) Daily Record. They are: 
Region 1: Cyrus’ Dolbeare, 
Wakefield (Mass.) Item; Region 
2: Sidney Lazarus, Bayonne 
(N. J.) Times; Region 3: J. O. 
Emmerich, McComb (Miss.) En- 
terprise-Journal; Region 4: Don 
Hardy, Canon City (Colo.) Rec- 
ord; Region 6: Irene Bedard, Hib- 
bing (Minn.) Tribune; and Re- 
gion 7: Earl Hanway, Casper 


(Wyo.) Tribune-Herald. 


{P Telemats 





Healy, ICMA 
President, Joins 
Newark News 


Passaic, N. J.—Jere C. Healy, 
circulation manager of the Passaic 
Herald-News for 22 years, and 
president of the International Cir- 
culation Managers Association, 
has resigned to join the Newark 
(N. J.) News as circulation pro- 
manager here. 

Merritt A. Ierley, assistant cir- 
culation manager of the Herald- 
News, succeeds Mr. Healy as 
manager here. 

Mr. Healy, a native of Wor- 
cester, Mass., came to Passaic in 
1926 after serving in the classi- 
fied advertising department and 
as county circulation manager of 
the Worcester Telegram-Gazette. 
In 1927 he left the Herald-News 
to join the late Phil Payne, at the 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Times, but re- 
turned to Passaic the following 
year. 

Mr. Ierley started in the circu- 
lation field 23 years ago as a part- 
time collector with the old Passaic 
Daily Herald. 


Purdon Appointed 
MAYSVILLE, Ky. — William W. 
Purdon, a World War II veteran 
who joined the staff last month 
to assist in advertising work, has 
been named city circulation mana- 
ger of the Maysville Independent. 








Men of Letters 
endorse MICRO-PHOTO 
SERVICE BUREAU! 


it isn’t by chance that news- 
papers from New York to Texas 
are changing over to MICRO- 
PHOTOFILING* ... by MICRO- 
PHOTO SERVICE BUREAU, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Publishers everywhere have 
found by comparison that our 
service gives them crystal-clear 
reproduction at a price that 
makes old, bulky files econom- 
ically, as well as technically 
obsolete. 


WRITE for our booklet on 
MICROFILMING NEWSPAPER FILES 
*Copyright 


MICRO-PHOTO 
SERVICE BUREAU 


CLEVELAND 3. OH 
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Terrific Action! Tremendous Demand! 














he 
“- KEVIN THE BOLD is storming into the Sunday 
" comic sections of American newspapers at an 
“u- amazing rate! Already more than three score 
Hf papers are featuring this brilliant new page 
by Kreigh Collins. Among them are: 
W. Chicago Tribune St. Paul Pioneer Press 
_ New York Mirror Indianapolis Times 
nas Pittsburgh Press St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
- Sacramento Bee San Francisco News 

Boston Herald Salt Lake Tribune 


| KEVIN THE BOLD is un- 
matched for colorful ac- 
tion, daring adventure and 
artistic splendor . . . capti- 
vating 15th Century dra- 
ma starring heroic Kevin 
and lovely Moya McCoy. 
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Write or wire now to see color NEA SERVICE, Inc. In four colors or black & white 
proofs of KEVIN THE BOLD! 1200 West Third Street Cleveland 13,0 Half page, third page or tabloid. 
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Newton’s Crusades 


continued from page 19 








Okaloosa section. Bill Abbott, vet- 
€ran assistant managing editor, has 
been most active. Among other 
subjects, he worked the Kefauver 
hearings in Miami, when the Trib- 
une printed pages daily on the 
hearing. 

Paul Wilder, well-known Trib- 
une columnist, conducted the job 
at Daytona Beach in Volusia 
County. Emmett B. Peter, Jr., an- 
other star reporter, got into the 
act at Fort Walton. He gained 
entrance to the lush gambling 
spot there by passing off as an Air 
Force colonel. He served in World 
War II and apparently had all the 
right answers because he gained 
admittance. Following his visit, he 
described in detail the activities 
carried on inside the club. Trib- 
une men have frequently been 
called upon by county prosecutors 
to provide information but have 
refused to do so. 

Many Suits Threatened 

Libel suits have been threatened 
aplenty. At least 25 have been 
threatened but only four ever got 
to the official stage but then 
nothing further happened. In one 
case a prominent cattleman was 
mentioned by name as putting up 
bond for gamblers but this was 
defended on the ground that the 
information was based on public 
records. 

J. C. Council, publisher of the 
Tribune, has given his wholeheart- 
ed support on the theory that news 
comes first. Stories are always 
handled in almost ultra conserva- 
tive style and big headlines are not 
used. No promotional use has been 
made of the many probes conduct- 
ed by the Tribune, although the 
circulation is from 5,000 to 6,000 
more than it was a year ago. 

One of the big stories that the 
Tribune broke was when C. V. 
Griffin, prominent citrus grower, 
was ousted as a special investiga- 
tor by Governor Warren, on Feb. 
11, of this year. He revealed that 
he, Louis Wolfson, Jacksonville 
industrialist and W. H. Johnston, 
owner of five dog tracks in Flori- 
da, including one at Sulphur 
Springs, near Tampa, had each 
contributed $154,000 for a total of 
$462,000 to the campaign to elect 
Mr. Warren as governor. The 
Tribune was the first newspaper to 
interview Mr. Wolfson and among 
other things he said he thought 
the governor should do something 
about the gambling situation. 

Incidentally, Governor Warren 
has issued warnings to the sheriffs 
throughout the state that gambling 
must be stopped. 

State Expenditures Probed 

Book-making has been another 
source of much material and the 
Tribune has cut into this topic 
often. 

Jim Powell early this year wrote 
a number of articles on expedi- 
tures by the various state depart- 
ments, showing the great amount 
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of waste and the diversity of prices 
paid for the same articles. One 
story showing that nine different 
state departments had paid nine 
different prices for toilet paper 
aroused much interest and amuse- 
ment throughout the state. 

The Tribune is now engaged in 
a crusade for doubling the width 
of Gandy Bridge, which connects 
Tampa and St. Petersburg. 

In September of last year, the 
Tribune started a series of articles 
on the rental of road machinery 
without competitive bids. The 
courts recently ruled that this prac- 
tice must stop and that henceforth, 
rentals: will be made on bids. 

One thing highly pleasing to Mr. 
Newton is that he has not had 
a staff change in more than a 
year. Some of his men have been 
with the paper 10, 15 and 20 years. 

Mr. Newton declares that he 
realizes that the evils attacked by 
the Tribune cannot be cured 
overnight and that it might even 
take years to correct some of them. 


Charity Drives Put Over 
The recent Community Chest, 
Red Cross and polio drives are a 
source of gratification. More than 


$500,000 was raised in a five- 
month period. The Chest drive 
was last November. The polio 


campaign was in January and the 
Red Cross drive was in March. 
The quota was raised in each case. 
The polio drive was doubled from 
$33,000 to $66,000. The Commu- 
nity Chest goal was $271,000 and 
the Red Cross quota was $108,- 
000. It is the first time in Tampa’s 
history that all three drives went 
over the top. Mr. Newton was 
chairman of the Community Chest 
drive, the polio drive and co-chair- 
man of the Red Cross drive. 

One of the most far-reaching 
campaigns — or crusades if you 
must call them that—conducted by 
the Tribune was the year-long 
fight to lift Florida schools from 
a ranking of 45th to 22nd among 
the states. In May, 1946, the Trib- 
une launched a daily series of fea- 
ture and news articles highlighting 
county and state school deficien- 
cies. 

A year later the state legislature 
commended the Tribune for its 
enlightening efforts and adopted a 
legislative program which doubled 
the state appropriation from $18,- 
000.000 to $36,000,000; set up 
a formula so that children in the 
poorest counties could have the 
same educational advantages as 
those in cities and larger coun- 
ties; doubled the average pay of 
teachers, wiped out the antiquated 
system of school trustees and elim- 
inated salaries of school board 
members; improved professional 
status of college training. 

Series on Welfare State 


The Welfare State series of 40,- 
000 words in 21 chapters, appeared 
between Oct. 11, 1949, and Nov. 
2, 1949. Mr. Murray did this job 
which attracted attention far and 
wide. He spent eight months in 
assembling the material. 

The increase of sex crimes in 


Tampa prompted the Tribune to 
have a series of articles on this 
subject. It was pointed out that 
there were at least 100 sex of- 
fenses committed against children 
per month, and that one-fourth of 
these offenses were committed by 
‘repeaters.’ This series ran from 
March 17, 1950, to April 4, 1950, 
and resulted in a group of Hills- 
borough County citizens and pub- 
lic officials forming a group to 
probe sex crime conditions and to 
discuss the possible need of tight- 
ening the laws. 

A list of the Tribune’s public 
service record since 1944 covers 
the following topics with positive 
results obtained in every instance; 
Port, sewers, ward politics, avia- 
tion, prisons, crippled veteran, 
mail service, speed trap, road, 
schools, school buildings, ‘straw- 
berry” schools, beach, unemploy- 
ment compensation, private em- 
ployment agencies, veteran’s house, 
Communist Union, taxicab clean- 
up, hit and run victim, cigar un- 
employment, accident victim, 
county hospital, gambling, Friend- 
ship Train, injured child, citrus 
pioneer, indictment of citrus in- 
dustry with resulting formation of 
Florida Citrus Mutual, the world’s 
largest cooperative, and forestry. 


The Tribune Policy 

Unless newspapers start digging 
behind government press releases, 
or ‘handouts,’ America can expect 
news censorship, Mr. Newton has 
said recently in nearly a dozen 
speeches before groups of all kinds 
in many parts of Florida. 

“The News Policy of the Tampa 
Morning Tribune,” described as a 
directive for the staff writers and 
state correspondents of the Trib- 
une, prepared by Mr. Newton 
proclaims: 

“What The Tribune does strive 
to do is this: Make the reader of 
today’s Tribune, whether he be 
“cracker” or tourist, the world’s 
best-informed person on what is 
happening in Florida. 

“The Tribune believes that Re- 
sponsibility of the Press goes hand 
in hand with Freedom of the Press. 
of the Press. It believes that De- 
mocracy and the American way of 
life can thrive only so long as the 
people are alert to dangers from 
within as well as enemies from 
without our gates. It believes the 
people have a rignt to expect their 
newspapers to report conditions 
which endanger good government 
or threaten the public welfare, and 
that newspapers which fail to do 
this are failing a sacred trust.” 

6 


Browning Named 

Toronto—William E. Browning 
has been appointed Eastern Can- 
ada advertising representative of 
the Telegram. On his discharge 
from the air force, he joined the 
display advertising staff of the 
Kingston Whig-Standard and in 
February, 1949, became a member 
of the display advertising depart- 
ment of the Telegram. As eastern 
Canada representative, he succeeds 
E. R. Chown. 





Field, Jr. Is Named 


continued from page 17 





University of Michigan. In 1941, 
he joined the advertising staff of 
the Sun and shortly thereafter 
was promoted to retail advertising 
manager, the post he retained on 
the Sun-Times. 

Mox Was Insurance Man 

William Mox, a_ graduate of 
Stetson University, was admitted 
to the Florida bar in 193i. He 
was formerly with the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Asso- 
ciation. He became associated 
with the Times in establishing a 
reader insurance service in con- 
nection with the home delivery 
department. He enlisted in the 
Navy in 1942 as a chief petty 
officer, serving in Trinidad and in 
the Atlantic theater. He rose to 
the rank of lieutenant. Upon his 
return from service, he was ap- 
pointed assistant circulation direc- 
tor of the Times, the position he 
has held on the Sun-Times. 

Sun Founded in 1941 

Mr. Field’s withdrawal as ac- 
tive publisher came slightly less 
than nine years after his first 
Chicago newspaper, the Sun, be- 
gan publication Dec. 4, 1941, 
three days before Pearl Harbor. 
Associated with him at that time 
was Silliman Evans, publisher of 
the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean. 


The Sun, after nearly six years’ 
operation as a standard size daily 
and Sunday paper in the morning 
field, was merged with the Times, 
an afternoon tabloid and Sunday 
paper, in September of 1947. 
Previously, in July of 1947, Mr. 
Field bid $5,339,000 for the cap- 
ital stock of the Times, offering 
$60 a share. Most of the stock 
was held by Times employes. 

Papers Combined in 1948 

After acquiring the Times, Mr. 
Field changed the Sun to a morn- 
ing tabloid, moved out of the 
Chicago Daily News building and 
began printing the Sun and Times 
in the Times plant. A few months 
later, in January, 1948, the two 
papers were combined as the Sun- 
Times, operating as an_ all-day 
paper. 

Last April, the combined paper 
abandoned the afternoon home 
delivery field, offering its morning 
paper for home delivery and re- 
plating its late morning edition 
for sale throughout the day. 

Other divisions of Field Enter- 
prises include Parade, Sunday 
newspaper supplement; four ra 
dio stations — WJJD, Chicago, 
WSAI, Cincinnati, KOIN, Port 
land, Ore., and KJR, Seattle; 
Pocket Books, Inc., a controlling 
interest in Simon & Schuster, 
book publishers; the American 
Educational Directory; World 
Book Encyclopaedia and Child- 
craft—the latter two acquire 
through purchase of the Quarrie 
Corp., in 1948. 
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Omaha Readers | 


Are Avid Fans 
Of Trading Post 


Omana, Neb.—A column begun 
e Oo as a 

casually three years ag 
catch-all for letters to the house- 
hold arts department has matured 


into a major place in the World- | 


Herald’s women’s section. 

It is the Trading Post, a com- 
bination of forum for _the ex- 
change of household hints and 
market square for those with 
things to barter. Credit for the 
column’s idea goes to the Wash- 


ington (D.C.) Star, from which | 


it was lifted, but credit for its 
growth goes to World-Herald 
readers themselves. 
Gains Prominent Place 
The column has grown through 


readership response from a once- | 


q-week column tucked away at 
the bottom of a page to a three- 
times-a-week column given top of 
the page emphasis. The column 


receives 50 to 60 letters a day. | 


This is more than are received 
by the editor and the agony editor, 
the other two ranking depart- 
ments in volume of mail. 

Household Arts Editor Maude 
Coons believes the column has a 
general readership far broader 
than those who use it for their 
own needs. When a woman asked 
where she could buy an aeble- 
skiver pan, letters came in from 
all over asking what was an 
aebleskiver pan anyhow? Answer: 
a special pan used in making a 
Danish applesauce yeast pancake. 
Indicative of the seriousness with 
which requests are treated, a cor- 
respondent supplied the woman’s 
need with an aebleskiver pan 
that was a family keepsake. 

Odd Requests Hold Interest 

With a wealth of material from 
which to choose, canny editing 
gets a fascinating item in each 
column, helps keep the volume of 
mail and interest high. Thus a 
woinan wanted to barter for a 
bathtub that was not one of those 


cramped affairs but a king-sized | 
one that a star duster could lie | 
down in. A housewife asked for | 


plastic ear plugs for her husband 
who worked nights and slept days. 
They had to be plastic; he was 
sensitive to rubber. A bride-to-be, 
to assure the success of her mar- 
riage, asked for a blue garter. 


Mrs. Coons finds the column | 


an escape hatch for those odd 
requests for information which 
despite seasoned experience, catch 
a household arts editor flatfooted. 
If stuck, she asks the Trading 
Post and the answer usually is 
forthcoming. 

Ground rules are fairly simple. 
The column is not open to com- 
mercial use. No cash can be in- 
volved in trading offers; only 
a barter basis can be used. No 
Rhames are given out; letters must 
be sent to the Trading Post and 
then forwarded to correspondents. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





Greeley: Great Editor... 
Persuasive Crusader 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


HORACE GREELEY: Voice of the Peo- 


ple. By William Harlan Hale. New 
a Harper and Brothers. 377 pp. 
LINCOLN’ described Horace 
Greeley as “the greatest editor 


of his day—the equal if not the 
superior of ¢Benjamin Franklin.” 
Then he offered Greeley the post 
Franklin had held — postmaster- 
general. 

That is, according to George G. 
Hoskins, an upstate New York 
politician who said Lincoln had 
told him so. The story is un- 
confirmed. But fully confirmed 
by the record is this: 

By the time the New York 
Tribune was 10 years old and 
Greeley, its founder, had just 
passed 40, he already had emerged 
as the first daily oracle to be 
heard from one end of America 
to the other. And before he died, 
deranged by disappointment and 
personal tragedy, even competi- 
tors called him a great creative 
editor—independent thinker, cou- 
rageous, persuasive crusader, and 
keenly intuitive. 

o* * * 


HERE in this warmly readable, 
well-rounded biography, the epic 
of Greeley’s self-training, aide- 
lifting leadership, and newspaper 
building emerges vivid and under- 
Standable. Mr. Hale’s narrative is 
chronological. Therefore a clos- 
ing emphasis falls harshly on the 
tragic circumstance of a gifted 
journalist's death. Yet Greeley’s 
triumph had been told. 

Greeley did not excel all others 
im gathering news. James Gordon 
Bennett of the rival Herald beat 
him often with the latest head- 
lines. Greeley’s special quality 
lay in warm, persuasive closeness 
to readers. He rose also on ex- 
uberant showmanship and prac- 
tical acumen in what reading 
masses daily find interesting. 

About this, writes Mr. Hale, 
Greeley had two ideas. The first 
—which echoed Bennett — held 
that people like to read about 
themselves, and almost equally 
about their neighbors. 

His second urged that readers 
of his time were drifting. The 
world they lived in was sadly im- 
perfect. Evil abounded; oppres- 
sion met little resistance. Yet 
most men sought a rough justice, 
Greeley believed, even as they 
searched for happiness. And it 
might be the function of a great 
newspaper to lead them toward it. 

Greeley not only wished to in- 
form and entertain. He wished to 
convert. He spoke to readers in 
earnest language. “He talked so 
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winningly even of his unpopular 

causes,” writes Mr. Hale, “that 

he managed to make them pop- 

ular. He took hundreds of thou- 

sands with him even when he 

went off on his furthest crusades.” 
* + * 


Not THE LEAST of Greeley’s 
achievements was his discovery 
and training of Henry J. Ray- 
mond and Charles A. Dana. Ten 
years after Raymond started on 
the Tribune, he founded the New 
York Times and became his teach- 
er’s most skillful and bitter rival. 
Dana, as a Greeley alumnus, was 
later to buy and develop the New 
York Sun. Greeley had done a 
good job on both men. 

The short, dark-eyed, well-edu- 
cated young Raymond, he soon 
described as “a meticulous re- 
porter and thorough desk man, 
insistent on accurate facts and on 
pursuing stories through all their 
ramifications.” 

In 1843 Raymond beat all ri- 
vals on his report of a speech by 
Daniel Webster in Boston. It 
made newspaper history at the 
time. Other New York papers 
sent shorthand writers to cover 
the address. Raymond went along 
equipped with a Greeley idea. It 
was before the days of the tele- 
graph and the reporters returned 
to New York that night by boat. 
All but Raymond enjoyed them- 
selves on deck. Raymond sat 
quietly in a back cabin writing 
furiously. And the Greeley idea 
began to function: 

In the cabin, a small printing 
office had been set up. Composi- 
tors put Raymond’s copy, page 
by page, into type, and the entire 
story was in galleys when the 
boat docked. Strong arms met 
the ship. They carried the metal 
directly to waiting forms in the 
Tribune office, and at 6 a.m., 





SPACE 


HASTE! 


How much linage did you sell 
this big newspaper advertiser? 
How well do his key buyers 
know your newspaper? 


See Pages 66, 67 


readers had Webster's speech 
served them at breakfast. The 
feat so astonished competitors 
that they never published their 
reporters’ work but acknowledged 
themselves beaten. 

Greeley’s Tribune revealed his 
wisdom in public affairs, his per- 
suasive style, and his shrewd sense 
of reader-appetite. But his show- 
manship was no small source of 
his appeal. “His very look and 
bearing were cast in part,” Mr. 
Hale observes. “His moon-faced 
Stare, flopping trousers, and 
squeaky twang, his sputtering pro- 
fanities, unpredictable oddities, 
and his general air of an owlish, 
rustic sage all helped make a 
popular legend of him in his life- 
time.” 

* . * 

ONE DAY a pompous visitor 
called at the Tribune office to 
protest something the editor had 
published. He launched immedi- 
ately into his speech, but Greeley 
kept writing away at his desk. 
The visitor stopped and started all 
over again. Still the editor, head 
down, kept scratching away. Fi- 
nally, Irate Reader burst out: 

“Mr. Greeley, I sent my card 
to you, like a gentleman. I have 
just made my point to you three 
times, like a gentleman. If you 
continue to pay no attention to 
me, I shall be obliged to conclude 
you are not a gentleman.” 

Greeley, moon-faced, looked up 
and beamed: 





“Well, who in hell ever said 


I was?” 
* * * 

ON THE OTHER HAND, Mr. Hale 
recalls, two poorly-dressed women 
came in one wintry night when 
the editor was busy with callers, 
They were workers in a skirt 
factory that had gone on strike 
for higher wages. They wanted 
to tell their story. 

Greeley saw them in the outer 
office, and asked immediately, 
“Ladies, what can I do for you?” 

They answered his specific ques- 
tions—their pay, cost of room 
and board—and the 50 cents 
weekly that was left. 

“It’s a burning shame!” Greeley 
exploded. “I'll expose these men. 
They shall have a column in to- 
morrow’s Tribune.” And before 
the women left, Greeley had 
slipped them $20. 

* * * 

Mr. HALe’s biography is well 
written, meticulously researched, 
and warmly human in its colorful 
painting of Greeley and his time. 
The “fevered march” of Greeley’s 
life as he himself called it near 
the end, the impinging of Amer- 
ican history in mid-century upon 
him, his founding and develop- 
ment of the Tribune, and his des- 
olate death three weeks after 
Grant defeated him for the Pres- 
idency, all are vividly depicted 
with a skillful empathy that makes 
readers an intimate part of this 
rich and historical epoch. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER Classified 
HELP WANTED AD will bring the “SELECT” in 
help for any department. 


Advertising -— Management 
Editorial — Circulation 
Mechanical—ete. 


Present your offer through the CLASSIFIED SEC- 
TION — Then “Select” your help! 
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Busiest thing around nowadays is your 
old friend, the freight car! 

Busy carrying the things that America 

eats, wears and uses. 

Busy carrying the raw materials to 

make these things. 

Busy carrying the machinery, the mu- 

nitions and the material that go to 

make our country strong. 

Increased military movements — in- 
creased defense demands — increased 
buying — increased production all along 
the line — all these mean that each week 


850,000 freight cars are loaded and sent 
on their way. That’s enough to make a 
train stretching all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pucific and back again! 

The railroads have moved swiftly to 
meet the increased demand for freight 
cars. They have stepped up their car re- 
pair and rebuilding program. And they 
have ordered more than 100,000 new 
freight cars for earliest possible delivery. 

Shippers are helping greatly by load- 
ing and unloading cars promptly and by 
operating shipping rooms and loading 
platforms six days a week instead of five 
— the equivalent of adding thousands of 
cars to the present supply! 

It all adds up to the fact that the rail- 
road freight car fleet is busy and growing 
... continuing to carry the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the goods for America’s civil- 
ian economy and her national defense! 
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THE CLASSIFIED CLINIC 





CAMs Run Business 
With Variety of Ideas 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM, Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


THE Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers 
provides a Consultive Board to 
answer questions or lend a help- 
ing hand to newspapers in their 
Classified growth. 

With Jerry Woodward, CAM, 
El Paso (Tex.) Herald Post and 
Times, as chairman the past year, 
this Board sent out a question- 
naire. The recap of replies proved 
individual newspapers operate 
their Classified Department in a 
unique and _ personal manner. 
Some highlights: 

Black ads with cuts and borders 
are as successful in one city as 
those with light face limitation in 
another city. Many smaller news- 
papers receive greater revenue per 
line than some metropolitan. In 
most instances Classified is more 
productive than National. Staffs 
of five are producing more linage 
than those of 12 or more. 

Nearly 50 different ways of 
handling copy and a huge variety 
of different ad blank forms. 

No Rate Standardization 

There is no-particular trend of 
rates based on circulation. One 
paper of less than 50,000 cir- 
culation charges 48c a line, for 
National Classified. Another over 
150,000 circulation runs less space 
at a lower rate of 40c. Popular 
transient rate is Sc a word for 10,- 
000-20,000. circ. brackets. Volun- 
tary varies from 15% to 100% 
and contract from 12% to 88%. 

With the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette merged and Wil- 
liam A. Good as CAM, they are 
selling a forced combination. Ads 
can start either A.M. or P.M. 
It has proven highly successful in 
ad count gain over last year. 

It took a Justice of Peace sub- 
poena to make Jay Slaven, CAM, 
Springfield (Ill.) Journal-State 
Register, reveal the identity of 
a box number advertiser. Nearly 
every newspaper maintains this 
confidential information even as 
far as the Publisher himself and 
well it should be. In his case, 
Jay said, “It was good promotion 
copy and proved our confidence.” 

During National Want Ad 
Week, CAM E. L. Pond, Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle and Herald, 
made a deal with a theatre to 
carry a display of Classified sec- 
tions from many foreign countries. 

For ‘Blind’ Ads 

Prior to the present demand for 
help, the Somerset (Pa.) Amer- 
ican published “situation wanted” 
ads free of charge for three times. 
Charged it up td good-will pro- 
motion. 
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Helen Camp, CAM, Highland 
Park & Eagle Rock (Calif.) News- 


Herald, increased her section over 
one page daily overnight. She 
allowed 10-line type over the 


minimum four-line size and per- 
mitted double column ads. 

Realizing too many persons an- 
swered blind ads without knowing 
whether their answer was received, 
Les Jenkins, CAM, Seattle 
(Wash.) Times, supplied “blind” 
advertisers with penny postals 
containing “an acknowledgment 
message. 

Like to see a neat looking all- 
solid Classified section? Get a 
copy of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Eve- 
ning News. Take notice of the 
bold face 2-column line in the 
lower lefthand corner reading: 
“News Want Ads—MO 5555.” 
Effective promotion of about 20 
lines per page. Good idea! 

Under the heading “Today’s 
Best Buys,” Dan Lionel, CAM, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, carries 
basement advertising from three 
department stores and a full col- 
umn from a_ furniture house. 
Their local department was not 
getting basement advertising, only 
upstairs. Dan decided to do 
something about it and sold them 
on “Merchandise for Sale” in 
Classified. They bought! It clicked! 

Person-to-Person 

Bill Bell, CAM, Wheeling (W. 
Va.) News-Register, voices his 
opinion of Person-to-Person ads 
after five years’ experience: “We 
give it good promotion but it does 
not stick. After it started we 
kept receiving requests for billing, 
instead of cash and you can’t af- 
ford to do it for a buck. Then 
offers of houses, cars, items worth 
real money got into the columns. 
No.results from one line and the 
paper is blamed. It requires too 
many restrictions on the adver- 
tiser. We have too many other 


restrictions now. After promoting | 


good descriptive copy, we turn 
around and offer a bargain for 
poor copy. It may catch on and 
be a fad for a while, but I hate 
‘em!” 

Bennett H. Fishler, Ridgewood 
(N. J.) Herald News, is right- 
fully proud of his weekly’s Clas- 
sified section. Twenty-seven years 
ago it started with three ads; to- 
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day it averages 24 columns each 
issue. 

Now the concluding item: An 
idea instituted by Morton J. A. 
McDonald, CAM, Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune. 

He has a solution to the knotty 
problem: “What to do about ad- 
vertisers who have no credit and 
must pay cash? Individually they 
are small. Collectively they rep- 
resent an impressive volume of 
business.” 

Credit Coupons 

Issue coupon books in units of 
$25. Sell these books, two or 
more at a time, at a discount 
equal to the rate reduction earned 
by the number of lines that can 
be purchased for a like sum of 
money. For example: 

Open rate 25c line. Sell 1,000 
lines for 24c; 5,000 for 22c; 10,- 
000 for 20c (or whatever your 
rate scale may be). On this basis, 
10,000 lines at 20c would cost 
$2,000—a reduction of 20%. 

Naturally, you would not sell 
$2,500 in coupon books for $2,- 
000 (a year’s supply). You would 
sell $250 worth—10 books for 
$200 (month’s supply). Cash in 
advance. A large number of such 
sales would appreciably offset 
your maximum 20% discount. 

Books are numbered, recorded 
under purchaser name and non- 
transferable. You detach enough 
coupons to cover cost of copy at 
open rate and clip to the ad order. 
Refunds or adjustments are han- 
dled as cash. 


Hidden Names Illegal 

According to advice from New 
Jersey Press Association, Frank J. 
Delaney, Solicitor for the U. S. 
Post Office Department, has ruled 
that free tickets for hidden names 
constitute lotteries and make news- 
papers conducting them non-mail- 
able. 


o 

Publicity Training 

CINCINNATI—David H. Crooks, 
Kroger Co. publicity director, and 
Robert A. Linn, Post managing 
editor, arranged for Miss Audrey 
McCafferty, a member of the 
Kroger publicity staff, to work on 
the newspaper for a week as a 
background for writing publicity. 
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Baseball League 
For Amateurs 
Builds Goodwill 


St. Paut, Minn.—Strong sup- 
port of amateur baseball continues 
to pay off in statewide goodwill 
for the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 

Amateur baseball interest 
reached a new high this year in 
Minnesota. More than 850 teams 
in 101 leagues participated. The 
state tourney was originated by 
the Dispatch-Pioneer Press, which 
donates trophies in all three divi- 
sions. 

Out-city editions of the Dis- 
patch-Pioneer Press carry com- 
plete results on all games, plus a 
once-a-week recap of all scores 
in city editions. Special corre- 
spondents in key locations through- 
out the state call in results im- 
mediately after the games are 
played. 

Average overall attendance was 
approximately 1,500 fans per 
game. AA-teams, in the larger 
cities, averaged 2,300 per game. 
AA-teams play three times a week, 
A-teams average twice a week, 
most B-teams play once a week. 

More than 10,000 turned out 
for a three-game playoff in the 
energetic Southern Minnesota 
league. And for the final game 
between two small town rivals, 
over 3,200 persons jammed the 
stands. 

Games are played on all types 
of fields, from cow pasture and 
sandlot to parks of major league 
dimensions. Formerly only the 
larger cities had facilities for 
playing night games; now more 
and more of the smaller towns are 
building new fields and_ stands, 
installing lights and paying them- 
selves back out of increased ad- 
missions. 

The Dispatch-Pioneer Press also 
sponsors an annual post-season 
banquet for all managers, key 
personnel and outstanding players. 
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Doug Straton owns 
his own business... 






- - 
A GOOD Jos with a bright future means 
a lot to Bill Wilson, Esso chemist. On- 
the-job training helps able young men 
like Bill get ahead in the company... 
is part of our regular “Good Jobs” 
program. 


WORK SAVING IDEAS have earned cash 
awards for refinery process operator 
Fred Roth. Recently presented with a 
30-year service button, Fred will retire 
at 65, with an income for life. 
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Solid business ability and good service have helped Doug Straton 
make a success of his service station business. He’s typical of 


Esso Products. 





SERIOUS AT WORK — Betty Dillon, lab- 
oratory technician, enjoys Company 
outings and dances, as well as her reg- 
ular paid vacations each year—has a 
loyal job attitude, shared by her fel- 
low-workers. 





MORE THAN JUST GOOD WORKERS on the 
job, Esso employees are good citizens, 
too—like receptionist Mary Diggs, who 
has served her community as a nurse’s 
aide. That’s good for everybody! 


the independent merchants from Maine to Louisiana who are 
now busy servicing cars for fall and winter driving with quality 


And helping Doug Straton maintain a good reputation with his 
customers, are 27,000 people at Esso Standard Oil. The loyalty, 
skill and experience of this fine employee team builds consistent 
quality into the motoring products you get at the familiar red, 
white and blue Esso Sign. 


le at Esso behind it! 


“IT’S MIGHTY FINE to have a steady job 
with regular pay,” says motor tank 
salesman “Slim” Lawton. Low-cost in- 
surance and sickness and accident ben- 
efits also help protect the Lawton 
family security. 


Next time you buy an Esso Product, 
The value will prove to you, as it has 
for years to us, that good people are 


good business! 
The better you live, the more oil you use 


ESSO STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 
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your share 


$1,237,026 
Products budget? 


When one of the head men at this company and his agency 
counsel pick newspapers they don’t draw them out of a hat. 
They know the newspapers they’re going to use. It’s no 
coincidence that they read Eprror & PuBLisHeEr, either. 
For, like most big buyers of newspaper space, they rely on 
E & P to keep them up to date on all the happenings in the 
newspaper world. Are they finding out about your news- 


paper this way? 
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Big People ... Big Newspaper Advertisers 
..- Big Business for You 


Almost all important newspaper buyers read EpitorR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Joe Comes from ‘Prison’ 
Into Photog’s Paradise 


BY James L. Collings 


THREE WEEKS ago Joachim C. 
Schuppe realized an old dream: 
He came to this country to live. 

Simple enough on the face of it 
—he merely accomplished what 
thousands of other Europeans 
have. But the story behind Joa- 
chim, or Joe, is this. From 1943- 
1946, he was in this country as 
a German prisoner of war. 

During those years it didn’t 
seem likely that one day he would 
be working in America. He knew 
he had to return to Germany after 
the war and he was unhappy 
about it. 

His Break: Acme 

His break came when he got a 
job with the Berlin bureau of 
Acme Newspictures in September, 
1947. That was the first step in 
the direction of this country. 

“Before I joined Acme in Ber- 
lin,” Joe explained the other day 
in the New York office where he 
is now employed on general as- 
signment, “I had been with Tele- 
graph, a social democratic — and, 
of course, anticommunistic — 
newspaper.” (He has trouble with 
a few words, but otherwise his 
English is good.) 

“About a year ago I asked to 
come here and it was arranged. 
Yes, I can tell you a few things 
about how we worked there. You 
had the feeling all the time that 
you were in a sort of prison. 

“I have nothing against the Rus- 
sians as such, but I more than de- 
test their way of government. 
There was no law in Russian Ber- 
lin, and you took a chance of be- 
ing arrested if you entered their 
sector. And going into the Russian 
zone was nearly like suicide, espe- 
cially after 1948. 

“In that year, I was arrested. I 
had been shooting in the French 
sector, and on the way back I had 
to cross the Russian sector. There 
were two others riding with me in 
a jeep owned by Acme—a photog- 
rapher for a German agency and 
a reporter for an American- 
licensed German newspaper. 

No_ Explanation 

“We were stopped by a Russian 
patrol in the Russian sector. They 
immediately took us to jail where 
they relieved us of everything, in- 
cluding, of course, our cameras 
and film. There was no charge 
and no explanation. 

“After two days in a dirty, 
crowded cell, they released us as 
suddenly as they had arrested us. 
They told us never to come back. 
The food wasn’t too bad, and they 
returned all our effects except the 
film, which I suspect they souped. 

“That taught me a lesson. After- 
wards, on other trips through the 
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Russian sector I used a fast car 
and when I had to get out to make 
some pictures I always had the 
driver close by for a fast getaway. 

“Aside from all this, it is harder 
in other ways on the German pho- 
tographer than it is on his Ameri- 
can counterpart. The Germans are 
not so publicity minded as the 
people here. 

“In this country, publicity agents 
or the persons connected with a 
function tell you they are glad you 
could come. They ask if you have 
all the pictures you want and gen- 
erally make you feel welcome. 

“In Germany, however, you 
don’t have publicity agents. You 
have to have friends and connec- 
tions to get pictures, especially on 
features. Here, people do you fa- 
vors whether they like you per- 
sonally or not. Over there, on a 
feature,~they set it up because 
they like you or because you prom- 
ise them prints.” 

The 29-year-old, blue-eyed blond 
smiled. “Now,” he said, “you see 
why I am so glad to be here.” 


Kodak Ektacolor 
Print Film Described 


THE MASTER HOUSE OF COLOR, 
Eastman Kodak, has this to say 
about its latest development in 
color photography, Kodak Ekta- 
color print film: 

“This positive color film is used 
by us in creating the ‘world’s big- 
gest color transparencies’ for our 
Kodak colorama in Grand Central 
Station. As anyone can tell who’s 
seen this display, the film is pretty 
good stuff. 

“It will produce, from Ektacolor 
negatives, duplicate color trans- 
parencies which in every respect, 
both from color and quality stand- 
points, are the equal of the finest 
original color transparencies made, 
in the camera, on either Koda- 
chrome or Ektachrome film. 

“The new film is going to be 
available in sheet film sizes from 
4x5 through 16 x 20, and on spe- 
cial order in special film sizes and 
roll films up to 40 inches in width. 
Since the film may be spliced to- 
gether to form larger sheets, as we 
have done in the Grand Central 
colorama, there is little effective 
limit to the size of the color trans- 
parencies that pros can now make. 

“It may be exposed either by 
contact printing or projection, and 
it can be developed in regular 
Ektacolor processing chemicals. 
Therefore, it requires no special 
technique or equipment above and 
beyond the methods and equip- 
ment used to develop Ektacolor 
film, type B. 

“Duplicate transparencies made 


Harold Blumenfeld, Acme Newspictures editor, pins a “purple hear’ 
on Bert Brandt. The “heart” consisted mostly of a used flashbulb, and 
the ceremony, Mr. Blumenfeld said, was “very informal.” 


by this method can be made in 
quantities of from 1 to 10,000, 
with no change in color quality if 
standard exposure and processing 
conditions are maintained. 
“Color-compensating filters can 
be used over the light source, if 
desired, to achieve any color- 
correction effect. Four-color plates 
for color reproduction or pictures 
made by this method can be as 
easily made from the transparen- 
cies as from any Kodachrome or 
Ektachrome transparency.” 


Meyers Pitching, 
Brandt Catching 


THERE’S AN OLD CORN in base- 
ballania that anything can happen 
at Ebbets Field, home of the Bums. 
Last week it was proved true all 
over again. 

Bert Brandt of Acme Newspic- 
tures was punched by Russ Meyers, 
Philadelphia Philly pitcher, and 
therein lies the story, told by Bert 
himself: 

“In the critical final days of the 
National League pennant race, I 
was assigned to get pictures of any 
Philly players’ reactions to either 
a Dodger win or loss. 

“In the front row of the stands, 
I saw Russ Meyers watching the 
game. Other photographers saw 
him, too, and took up positions in 
the stands behind him. 

“As Boston forged ahead, Mey- 
ers put on a great show of glee by 
waving his arms and cheering for 
Boston. In the eighth inning, the 
Dodgers rallied and made enough 
runs to clinch the game. 

“Meyers was very unhappy and 
put his head on his chest, pound- 
ing his forehead with his fist. The 
photographers, including me, took 
pictures. Suddenly Meyers jumped 
up, spun around and, pointing a 
threatening finger straight at me, 
exploded: 

“‘If you take any more pic- 
tures, I’m going to punch you!’ 

“I proceeded to take a picture 
of Meyers and his pointing finger. 
With that, Meyers charged up the 
aisle in pursuit of me. He reached 
me very quickly and got in one 
glancing blow to my right cheek 
before Brooklyn fans pulled him 
away.” 

The whole business created a 


stink, Bert said. Shortly after jt 
happened, the traveling secretary 
of the Phillies got in touch with 
Harold Blumenfeld, Acme editor, 
and wanted to know if Bert would 
accept a public apology from Mey. 
ers rather than press charges, 

“I realized,” Bert told this space, 
“that the man was under terrific 
pressure and so I agreed to accept 
the apology.” 

That same evening, Meyers, in 
a hotel meeting attended by many, 
including photographers, made 
what Bert calls “a lengthy and sin- 
cere apology.” Then they shook 
hands. 


AP Managing Editors 
To Have Photo Clinic 

A PHOTO clinic aimed at im- 
proving newspaper picture tech- 
niques will be a highlight of the 
convention of the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association in 
Atlanta Nov. 15-18. 

The half-day session is in re 
sponse to a demand by members 
for more shop talk sessions, ac- 
cording to Lee Hills, managing edi- 
tor of the Miami (Fla.) Herald 
and president of APMEA. The 
program will be in charge of Wal- 
ter Lister, managing editor of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin and 
chairman of a special photo com- 
mittee. It will include: 

“What Every Managing Editor 
Should Know About Photographs” 
—J. Winton Lemen, manager, Pro- 
fessional Film Sales Division, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

‘Light on the Dark Room”— 
Robin Garland, Photo - Journalism 
Representative, Graflex Corp. 

“The First Commercial Se 
quence Camera” — Murray Cun- 
ningham, District Manager, Bell & 
Howell Co. 

“Hello, Photographer, Get That 
Picture”’—John Reidy, Chief Pho- 
tographer, New York Mirror. 

“Where Wirephotos Are Born” 
—F. A. Resch, Executive News- 
photo Editor, Associated Press. 

“Picture Editing in One Easy 
Lesson” — George W. Healy, Jr. 
managing editor, New Orleans 
(La.) Times Picayune, presenting 
pictures and commentary arranged 
by William White, picture editor, 
New York Daily News. 
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lews- Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Easy A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 
oo A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 
nting This advertisement is one of @ series appear- 
ing in newspapers in cities and towns where 
Republic mills, mines and offices are located. 





Our “Great Dike’ can hold, too 





IF the leaks 


are plugged NOW! 


By plugging a small leak in Holland’s Great Dike with his 
finger until help came .. . little Peter became a national 
hero. Had the hole grown larger, the sea-wall would have 
crumbled. Angry waters would have swept over Holland. 


America, too, has a“ great dike’ which must be held! The 
“dike” which protects your security ... your savings ... your 
insurance . . . your comfortable living . . . and the welfare 
of your children. We cannot afford leaks in THAT dike! 


America’s “Great Dike” 
is her financial security 


Even a country as great as ours can spend only what it can 
collect in taxes. Or what it can borrow on its promise to repay 
in the future ... from future taxes. And it can keep on spend- 
ing only as long as it can keep om taxing and borrowing. 


Taxes are already high . . . today about one-fourth of the 
average American citizen’s income goes for taxes, both direct 
and “hidden”. And we've already borrowed so much that our 
national debt has reached the staggering figure of 258 
BILLION dollars...about $1700 for every person in America. 


We must spend for protection 


Now we must spend mew billions of dollars for building our 
military might to inspire respect . . . and, if necessary, fear 
. -. among those who must be held in check if America and 
the world are ever to enjoy freedom, security, and peace. We 
must spend to hold back the spread of communistic dictator- 
ship which means poverty and slavery wherever it prevails. 


But we must NOT spend for what 
we can do without! 


For truly vital needs, we must spend freely . . . with no 
thought but final victory. All the more reason, then, to stop 
the leaks of needless and wasteful spending. Economy need 
not deprive us of essential services. In fact, it has been esti- 
mated that we can save 4 to 5 billion dollars a year, just by 
cutting out the overlapping of governmental departments. 


Millions for defense, BUT... 


When YOU, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, have a big bill to meet 
... you go without luxuries for a while. You practice sensible 
economy. So there is nothing unpatriotic at a time like this 
in asking your government to do the same! Spend to help pay 
the big bill for defense and the preservation of freedom. 
But, in all else ... ECONOMIZE! Plug the leaks NOW and 


help America’s “great dike” of national security hold firm. 


PUBLIC STEEL 


Republic’s STEEL AND TUBES Division is the nation’s 
largest producer of electrically welded steel! tubing. 
Its tubular products are many and varied, including 
boiler, heat exchanger and condenser tubing . . . me- 
chanical, structural and ornamental tubing... aircraft 

ing . . . and electrical metallic tubing and conduit. 
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N. Y. Mirror's 
Brooklyn Plant 
Nearly Ready 


A large addition to the Brooklyn 
plant of the New York Mirror is 
rapidly nearing completion at 540 
Atlantic Avenue. The main build- 
ing was the home of the Brooklyn 
Times-Union prior to its merger 
with the Brooklyn Eagle in 1937. 

The Mirror has purchased the 
plot of ground in the rear of this 
building, so that its lot now ex- 
tends completely through the block 
from Atlantic Avenue to Pacific 
Street. The new structure fronting 
on Pacific Street is partly one story 
in height and partly two stories, 
and in it will be housed the new 
Hoe presses, with new stereotype 
room and mailing room. The total 
cost of the new building and equip- 
cording to Charles B. McCabe, 
Mirror publisher. 

18 Hoe Units Installed 

Mr. McCabe said the first Hoe 
press will be in operation this 
month and the entire plant should 
be in full production about Jan. 1. 
The press installation will consist 
of 18 Hoe Streamline Color-Con- 
vertible units, with three Hoe 
Streamline Super-Production fold- 
ers, and 18 Hoe Full-Speed web- 
splicing mechanisms. 

These printing units and folders 
will be arranged as three 6-unit 
presses and each press will be ca- 
pable of turning out a 96-page 
tabloid or two 48-page tabloid 
newspapers. Many features devel- 
oped by R. Hoe & Co., Inc. engi- 
neers are being embodied for the 
first time in these printing units, 
folders and web-splicing mechan- 
isms. 

In addition to the new press 
equipment, the two 48-page Hoe 
presses and one 80-page Hoe press, 
now in the Brooklyn plant, will 
be continued in operation. 

The new stereotype equipment 
will include a 10-ton Kemp gas- 
fired furnace with two automatic 
vacuum back casting boxes with 
two heavy-duty shavers. Another 
10-ton Kemp gas fired furnace 
will be installed and to this will 
be attached the two smaller auto- 
matic casting boxes and their shav- 
er which will be moved from the 
present building. A complete con- 
veyor system to take the plates 
from the stereotype room to the 
press room and to return the used 
plates to the stereotype room will 
be installed. 

Shea Directs Project 

Each of the folders on the new 
Hoe presses will be equipped with 
Cutler-Hammer conveyors which 
will deliver the printed papers to 
the new mail room. This room 
will have two new tying machines 
and a conveyor system for taking 
the tied bundles out to the loading 
platform. Delivery trucks will back 
in from Pacific Street to this load- 
ing platform. 
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Executives of the New York Mirror and R. Hoe & Co., Inc., inspect 


Hoe presses in the Mirror’s new Brooklyn plant: 


Left to right— 


Charles B. McCabe, Mirror publisher; Charles Murphy, superinten- 
dent of the Mirror press rooms; George Lindenberg, Mirror foreman 
of machinists; F. W. Schnell, Hoe sales representative; Warren Kelly, 


Mirror general manager; 


J. F. Cullen, Mirror business manager; 


William Detlef, Mirror chief accountant; Harry Sloan, Mirror assist- 
ant production manager; and, Arthur Dressel, executive vicepresident 
of the Hoe company. 


John J. Shea, general production 
director of the Hearst Corporation, 
has been in charge of the program. 
James Stewart & Co., Inc., of New 
York was the general contractor, 
and Lockwood-Greene Engineers, 
Inc., New York, was the consulting 
engineering firm. 
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Norton is Manager 
At Manistique 


EscaNaBA, Mich. — William L. 
Norton, 43, managing editor of 
the Manistique (Mich.) Pioneer- 
Tribune for the past 17 years, has 
been named manager of the Man- 
istique bureau of the Escanaba 
Daily Press, it was announced by 
James G. Ward, Jr., Press man- 
ager. 

Mr. Norton succeeds James R. 
Lowell, who will be employed in 
the Press business office here. 
The new Manistique manager has 
had 25 years of newspaper experi- 
ence, having previously worked 
for the Marquette (Mich.) Min- 
ing Journal, Munising (Mich.) 
News and the Baraga County 
(Mich.) Herald. 
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540 Texas Weeklies 
Are Rated As Media 


All 540 weekly newspapers in 
Texas were rated on the basis of 
their values as advertising media 
in the 22nd report on weeklies in 
non-city markets published this 
week by American Weekly News- 
paper Publishers Council. 

“Non-city Texas spends $2,374,- 
268,500 a year in retail markets,” 
said Frank B. Hutchinson, direc- 
tor of Community Research Bu- 
reau, which handled the survey. 
A top rating of AAA went to 107 
Texas weeklies with total circula- 
tion of 279,690. 





Tri-City Herald Appeal 
From Libel Decision 

Pasco, Wash. — The Tri-City 
Herald is appealing to the State 
Supreme court from a decision 
which denied the newspaper’s mo- 
tion for a new trial in a libel case 
brought by William J. Gaffney, 
county prosecutor, based on two 
editorials. 

In July a jury had found for 
the newspaper on the first editorial 
but awarded the plaintiff $2,000 
for the second. 

The. Herald made its appeal be- 
cause of a ruling by Judge Robert 
T. Hunter which denied the news- 
paper the right of fair comment 
and criticism of a public office 
after a reasonable investigation. 
This is covered by a state statute. 

However, Judge Hunter denied 
the appeal for a new trial on Sept. 
23, on the ground he considered 
the articles libelous per se and thus 
limited the paper to truth as its 
only defense. 
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Germans Impressed 
With Printing Devices 


ROANOKE, Va.—Ten 


German 


men and one woman, who have | 


been visiting this city as guests of 
the United States Department of 
Labor, were impressed by the 
many labor-saving devices em- 
ployed in publishing the two Roa- 
noke newspapers, 


the Roanoke | 


Times and Roanoke World-News. | 


Richard Starke, of Munich, said | 


these devices were the largest dif- 


ferences in the industry of the two | 


countries. 

The visitors expressed interest in 
labor relations, wages, insurance, 
sickness and accident and retire- 
ment provisions for workers. 








Joe Williams Escapes 
In Airplane Crash 


Joe Williams, sports columnis 
for the New York World-Tele. 
gram and Sun and Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, was able to cover the 
World Series baseball games after 
a narrow escape in a plane crash 
near Columbus, O. 

Mr. Williams suffered shock 
and bruises and lacerations of the 
scalp, hands and knees Sept. 30 
when a private plane owned by 
John Galbreath, president of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, crashed in tak- 
ing off from Mr. Galbreath’s pri- 
vate field. The pilot was killed 
and Paul Jonas, sports director of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
and Lester Scott, basketball public 
relations representative of Madi- 
son Square Garden, were slightly 
injured. 

“I’m lucky to be alive,” said 
Mr. Williams. “It was a million- 
to-one shot.” 

The sports columnist found 
himself hanging upside down with 
a ring of fire reflected in the 


cabin of the plane. He got his 
safety belt unfastened and 
stumbled 100 feet away when 


there was a big blast and flames 
shot 1,000 feet into the air. 
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Where are more people employed 
in making Electric Transformers 
and Cigars than any other 

place in the nation? 


ANSWER: 








In prosperous, industrious Pennsylvania—leader in more than 50 major 


industrial classifications. 


What State has its Primary Market 
in its smaller cities and towns? 


ANSWER: 


Diversified Pennsylvania where the smaller cities and towns of under 100,000 
City Zone account for more than half of Pennsylvania’s 
10,000,000 population. 


Reaching this market where the average weekly wage is a total of 
$100,000,000 is the class of mass media—the hometown newspapers. These 
well-read, well-edited newspapers give you the intense penetration 


power necessary for you to sell this market. 


ennsylvania 






ae ... keystone market for greater national sales 


AMBRIDGE CITIZEN (E) @ BEAVER FALLS NEWS-TRIBUNE (E) © BRISTOL COURIER (E) © CHAMBERSBURG PUBLIC OPINION (E) 
© CLEARFIELD PROGRESS (E) © COATESVILLE RECORD (E) © CONNELLSVILLE COURIER (E) @ HAZLETON PLAIN SPEAKER (E) 
® HAZLETON STANDARD-SENTINEL (M) @ INDIANA GAZETTE (E) © JEANNETTE NEWS-DISPATCH (E) ® LOCK HAVEN EXPRESS 
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(M) © WILLIAMSPORT SUN (E) @© YORK DISPATCH (E). 
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Dailies Active 
Selling Tie-in Ad 
For AMA Drive 


CuicaGo—Newspaper tie-in ad- 
vertising to supplement the Ameri- 
can Medical Association national 
campaign against socialized medi- 
cine, Oct. 8-22, is reaching huge 
proportions, judging from E&P’s 
spot check with dailies, coast to 
coast. 

Early reports indicate newspa- 
pers are successful in obtaining 
participation of industries and 
businesses at the local level. 
AMA’s 70-inch ad will appear in 
11,000 papers the week of Oct. 8. 

The National Association of 
Retail Chain Drug Stores has 
bulletined its members, suggesting 
participation. 

Most dailies reponding to E&P’s 
query concerning tie-in advertising 
effort at the local level said it 
was too early to tell what the 
final volume would be, but those 
replying indicate good progress to 
daie. 

Weekly newspapers will carry 
tiie AMA ad the week of Oct. 8. 
Dailies will publish the “Who 
Runs America?” message Oct. 11, 
with Sunday newspaper supple- 
ments carrying the same ad on 
Oct. 8. AMA advertising will also 
appear in national magazines and 
will be broadcast on more than 
1,000 radio stations. 

Expect Substantial Volume 

Ben L. Moyer, New York News, 
said the News has one tie-up by 
Blue Cross and anticipates several 
others by proprietary medicine 
manufacturers. 

A similar report came from 
Martin J. Weir, Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger, who said the staff 
is putting forth every effort for 
tie-in copy. 

It is the expectation of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News 
to secure about 15 ads, sufficient 
with the AMA copy, to fill a full 
page of 176 inches, according to 
E. D. Anderson, advertising man- 
ager. 

Heavy Support in Des Moines 

The Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune already has sold tie- 
in space totaling slightly under 
800 column inches, says Forrest 
R. Geneva, who expressed the be- 
lief they will sell a minimum of 
300 or 400 more column inches. 

The Lexington (Ky.) Herald- 
Leader anticipates a total of 3,000 
lines of tie-in advertising, states 
E. S. Moores. 

The Portland Oregon Journal 
is selling tie-in ads to hospital 
associations, druggists and others. 
Robert K. Stoltz, San Francisco 
(Calif.) News, reports similar ac- 
tivity, including medical insurance 
firms in the San Francisco area. 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Ex- 
aminer expects to carry between 
5,000 and 6,000 lines of tie-up 
copy, according to S. P. Bartlett, 
advertising director. 
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AMA headquarters reports that 
one private insurance company 
has ordered large space in 195 
dailies, covering 26 states). AMA 
had earlier reported that at least 
24 insurance firms, coast to coast, 
were planning to back the cam- 
paign. 

Medical care plans, such as 
Blue Shield and Blue Cross plans, 
have purchased newspaper space 
and radio time for an estimated 
total of $257,107 to be used in 
the following states: 

California, Colorado, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisia- 
na, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas and Puerto Rico. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
reported a full-page tie-up ad 
from the Blue Cross, along with 
four different health insurance 
companies. Total space of these 
five tie-in ads makes two pages 
of advertising, E. A. Sees, local 
advertising manager, told E&P. 


Old Timers Honored 
By Midwest NAEA 


Kansas City, Mo.—Old Timers 
were honored at the 66th semi- 
annual meeting of the Midwest 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association here Sept. 17-18. 

The spotlight was focused on 
this group: George Gwinn, Little 
Rock Arkansas Democrat; F. B. 
Cunningham, Topeka (Kan.) Cap- 
ital; Knowlton Parker, St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News Press and Gazette; 
Sam Gearhart, Fayetteville (Ark.) 
Times; J. J. Meyerson, Muskogee 
(Okla.) Phoenix and Times; E. 
Julian Herndon, Arkansas Demo- 
crat; Joseph H. Jordan, U. S. 
Steel Corp.; Leo R. Wilson, spe- 
cial representative; Earl C. Wood- 
ward, Salina (Kan.) Journal; H. 
E. Dreier, insurance company ex- 


‘ecutive; Forrest Geneva, Des 


Moines (la.) Register and Trib- 
une; the Rev. J. E. Winslow, Van 
Buren, Ark.; and John Runyon, 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald. 

H. A. Meyer, Jr., Independence 
(Kan.) Reporter, was elected 
president of the Midwest NAEA, 
with these associate officers: vice- 
president, Jay F. Seacrest, Lincoln 
(Nebr.) Journal Newspapers; sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. E. Sotherland, 
Sioux City (la.) Journal Tribune; 
and sergeant-at-arms, Roy Mc- 
Kinney, Dallas Times-Herald. 
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Will Provides Sale 


ConcorpiA, Kan.—Ray Green, 
publisher of the Concordia Blade 
Empire, who died last week, be- 
queathed his 289 shares of stock 
in the newspaper for sale to nine 
employes of longest service. The 
will stipulates that each employe 
is to pay $300 for each share of 
stock allotted, to the estate within 
a year of his death. 


AMA Article 
Lauds Press 
Science Work 


Cuicaco—Reporting of medical 
news in general is of a high order 
and physicians are called upon to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with the 
press, within the limits of propri- 
ety, in an article in the current 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 

Particular praise was given to 
“eminent, experienced science wri- 
ters in the newspaper and maga- 
zine field” by Dr. Russell S. Boles 
of Philadelphia. “These men and 
women are an honor to their pro- 
fession and deserve the utmost 
cooperation of members of the 
medical profession in providing 
suitable medical news to the pub- 
lic,” Dr. Boles said. “They are 
not to be confused with the writer 
who frequently contributes news 
more for its sensationalism than 
for its scientific value. 

Praises Science Writers 

“The ethical science writer has 
no desire to report medical news 
that may later prove a boomer- 
ang. He judges the value of news 
by considering its source, and 
through long experience he learns 
to recognize reliable sources. He 
also learns to sense the publicity 
seeker, whether an individual or 
an institution.” 

He -praised the National Associ- 
ation of Science Writers for “its 
commendable efforts in promoting 
the reporting and writing of medi- 
cal science news,” saying: “Each 
member of this association is proud 
of his reputation and endeavors 
to enhance it in the eyes of the 
medical profession.” 

“Today, the physician may. feel 
safe in the confidence of the re- 
porter and can feel assured that 
interviews and releases will be re- 
ported accurately; also that care 
will be taken to include reference 
to any qualifications or limitations 
he has expressed concerning his 
investigations,” he added. 

Dr. Boles cautioned both the 
medical profession and the press 
to go slow in publicizing the pre- 
liminary results of scientific exper- 
iments which are being conducted 
in all fields of medicine. 


Dean Drewry Advises 
Doctors on Publicity 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Georgia doctors 
were told here Oct. 2 that the 
time has come when medicine and 
journalism must work together. 

Dean John E. Drewry of the 
University of Georgia’s Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, 
speaking at the statewide press 
conference of the Medical Associ- 
ation of Georgia, said “proper 
publicity is a lever for the kind 
of support which medicine, like 
all professions and social agencies, 
constantly needs.” 

“Publicity is a safeguard against 
misrepresentation,” Dean Drewry, 
pointed out. 





Carriers Assist 
Freedom Roll Call 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa — The ser- 
vice of newspaperboys was again 
demonstrated here Sept. 30 when 
approximately 5,000 Philadelphia 
Bulletin carriers obtained 198,85} 
signatures and collected $25,888. 
25 in cash contributions to the 
Crusade for Freedom. 

The boys accomplished this ree- 
ord in less than three hours Sat- 
urday, when they covered regular 
routes. They not only asked for 
signatures and collected money 
from their subscribers who signed 
the Crusade for Freedom Scrolls, 
but they also signed their own 
names on scrolls and donated 
their own money. One carrier 
gave his entire profit for the week 
to help Radio Free Europe. 





Judge Sends Newsman 
To Jail, Temporarily 


Cuicaco — Leslie Monypenny, 
Chicago Tribune reporter, was as- 
signed this week to visit various 
branches of the Municipal Court 
“as a citizen.” His first day he 
was jailed because he sought to 
be an _ unidentified observer in 
court. 

Mr. Monypenny was seated in 
the courtroom of Judge R. Mc- 
Sweeney, watching the proceed- 
ings and taking a few notes, when 
a bailiff asked him if he repre- 
sented someone in court. “I’m 
just a citizen taking a look at the 
court,” the reporter replied. 

A few minutes later, the bailiff 
informed Mr. Monypenny the 
judge wanted to talk with him. 
After asking his name and adress, 
the judge demanded to know what 
business the unidentified reporter 
was in..““Why do you ask, Judge?” 
inquired Mr. Monypenny. 

“Take him away! Lock him 
up!” the judge is reported to have 
shouted. “I'll teach him to answer 
my questions.” , 

Mr. Monypenny was tossed in- 
to the neighboring bullpen at 
Town Hall police station. The 
reporter was told he had to show 
his identification or face contempt 
of court. Mr. Monypenny handed 
over his press card. The judge 
ordered the reporter back into 
court and told him “we've gotten 
into trouble before by having ut- 
identified persons in the coutt- 
room.” When Mr. Monypenny 
asked for a public apology, the 
judge is reported to have said he 
worked for the Tribune before 
the reporter was born. The judge 
was a Classified advertising solici- 
tor for three years. 

“That was one time you worked 
for a good outfit,” the reporter 
commented. 

. 


Price Increased 

The price of the Torrington 
(Conn.) Register, afternoon daily, 
delivered by carrier in the city, 
has been raised to 30 cents 4 
week. 
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PROMOTION 


WSJ ‘True Confessions’ 
Copy Is Exciting Stuff 


By T. S. Irvin 


IF SOMETIMES you wonder what 
the helicopter we're talking about 
when we clamor for more excite- 
ment im newspaper promotion, 
affix your attention firmly and 
quickly to the advertisement the 
Wall Street Journal perpetrated 
this week, titled “Confessions of 
a Lady Space Buyer.” It should 
go down in your book, as it does 
in ours, as one of the all-time 
great newspaper promotion ads. 

You can gather from the prim- 
ary headline that the ad borrows 
from the familiar “true confes- 
sions” technique. It carries this 
technique and this mood through- 
out, and does it superlatively. It 
does it, of course, with tongue in 
cheek, but cleverly and skillfully 
and delicately, mever once de- 
scending to the broadness of col- 
legiate burlesque, although the 
temptation must have been strong 
in this direction. 

Behind That Door 

Note how the secondary head- 
lines carry through: “A misunder- 
standing almost robbed me of true 
happiness . . . but then, John pro- 
posed to me!” And _ further: 
“What happened behind that 
door?” Then: “This gripping story 
takes 4 minutes to read. You 
should find it entertaining—per- 
haps even profitable.” 

Well, if any advertising man 
who ran across this full page in 
his paper—it ran in nine cities— 
and failed to spend four minutes 
reading it, enjoying it, and profit- 
ing from it, he ought to make 
tracks fast to get out of this 
business. 

The headlines on this page are 
big and bold, and there is a large 
photograph of the confessing lady 
space buyer. But still there is lots 
of room left on the page, and 
the copy, which is long, fills it. 
Our bet is that every advertising 
man who read any of this page 
read it all. And the cleverest part 
of the whole thing is that after 
the headlines and just a little 
story to place and plot the action, 
the whole thing is a pitch, and a 
good, strong pitch, for the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Intriguing and Pleasant 

Yes, this is what we mean by 
excitement. It’s different from the 
usual media ad. When you look 
at it, and your eye takes in that 
top headline, you are immediate- 
ly intrigued. You read on and on, 
until you've done what the Wall 
Street Journal wanted you to do, 
you've exposed yourself to their 
snake talk. And you feel good 
about it, and friendly, because it’s 


been a clever snake talk, pleasant 
and enjoyable. 

You are the more intrigued, of 
course, because who in hasen- 
pfeffer ever expected this kind of 
pitch from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, of all papers? That means 
that you'll remember this ad, and 
possibly some of what the Jour- 
nal was trying to get impressed 
into your noodle—that it’s a live 
and lively paper for the business 
executive you want to reach. 


A bow, low and courtly, to the 
Wall Street Journal, to Bozell & 
Jacobs, the advertising agency that 
prepared the ad, to the guys who 
did it and the guys who okehed 
it. And for all of them, loud 
cheers. 


More in the Papers 


THERE’S other evidence in the 
bag this week of smart use of 
newspapers by newspapers to pro- 
mote newspapers. First to hand, 
for instance, is a full page run 
by the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe- 
Democrat which startles readers 
to attention with a challenging 
statement: “In the St. Louis mar- 
ket space buying isn’t as simple 
as A-B-C .. . because the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations ‘city’ and 
‘retail’ zones haven't been changed 
since 1915!” 

Copy gets around to talking 
about St. Louillmo, which brings 
the St. Louis market up to date, 
and there are charts showing 
Globe - Democrat advertising lin- 
age performance against the city’s 
other two newspapers. We would 
rate this a good ad, and one that 
should claim a lot of readership 
because it is an informing ad. 
Unfortunately, layout tends to be 
somewhat confused. 


Then there's a full page run by | 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star and 


Tribune which is more orderly in 
layout but which seems to lack 
attention - compulsion because it 
lacks a headline. Instead, it car- 
ries a brief statement by John 
Cowles, the president, to the ef- 
fect that there are good newspa- 
pers in the U. S. inland from the 
Atlantic seaboard and therefore 
not so well known to New York 
and Washington leaders, and two 
of these papers are his in Minne- 
apolis. 

Well, despite the headline lack, 


this page does grab attention with: 


its reproduction of two recent car- 
toons from the Minneapolis pa- 
pers, and two editorials. For ad- 
vertising people there is interest 
in the circulation comparison of 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
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with Washington and New York 
papers. 

And from Indianapolis, Ind., 
there comes a batch of full pages 
run by the Indianapolis News 
every Sunday in the /ndianapolis 
Star in an interesting try at circu- 
lation cross - fertilization. The 
pages are all forceful and dra- 
matic, making good use of news 
photos. Theme of the ads, ex- 
pressed in the headlines, is that 
“For their evening newspaper, 
prompt, complete coverage of the 
Korean crisis (this item varies 
with the news) is another reason 
why more Hoosiers choose the 
News.” 

Promotion Director Fred How- 
enstine notes that the News has 
been running this series every Sun- 
day since last June, with state 
coverage now alternating with 
world coverage as the copy theme. 
These ads all carry a phone num- 
ber and an urge to readers to call 
and say “I want the News.” 


Art Collection 

As ONE of its public services 
over the last 25 years, the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Journal has been 
buying a painting each year by a 
young Wisconsin artist for a col- 
lection owned by the city’s pub- 
lic schools. There are now 25 
paintings in this collection, each 
by a different artist. To mark the 
anniversary, the Journal has put 
out a little booklet reproducing 
the paintings, in black and white. 


J. E. Hurst Heads 
Ohio Select List 


Co_umsus, O.—J. E. Hurst, of 
the New Philadelphia (O.) Times 
was elected president of the Ohio 
Select List in the organization’s 
annual meeting here Oct. 2. He 
succeeds Frank W. Spencer, New- 
ark Advocate. 

Other officers are: H. C. Lit- 
tick, Zanesville Times Recorder 
and Signal, vicepresident,, and J. 
O. Amos, Sidney News, secretary- 
treasurer. Three new trustees are 
R. B. Rowley, Painesville Tele- 
graph; Paul F. Rodenfels, Wash- 
ington Courthouse Record-Herald, 
and Mr. Littick. 

The Advertising Executives’ As- 
sociation named H..C. Barrick of 
Zanesville as president, succeed- 
ing J. K. Staats, Marion Star. 
Other new officers are: John L. 
Haltermon, Mount Vernon News, 
vicepresident, and Mrs. Pauline 
Thomas, Findlay Republican- 
Courier, secretary-treasurer. 


50,000 See Iowa 
Farm ‘Rebuilt’ 


Des Moines, Ia. — A crowd of 
50,000 saw a badly eroded 160- 
acre Iowa farm rebuilt in one day 
at the National Soil Conservation 
Field Day, Sept. 19. It was the 
fourth field day sponsored by the 
lowa Farm and Home Register, 
monthly farm magazine of the Des 
Moines Sunday Register. 





by ERLE STANLEY 


the fabulous 





HERE’S A REAL CIRCULATION BUILDER 


GARDNER: 


Perry Mason 


now in Comic Strip! 


And what a following it’s bound to have! 


top-notch art. 


author in history. 


or write. 








Gardner's 39 PERRY MASON mysteries have 
sold over 43,500,000 copies. That's more than 
120,000,000 readers of PERRY MASON novels. 
To further serve this vast readership, the 
PERRY MASON adventure strip will contain 
new, unpublished stories by Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner. You get original Gardner continuity PLUS 
You get an established reader- 
ship making Gardner the most widely read 


Begin October 16, daily-December 3, Sunday. 
Rates and territories on request. Wire collect 


FLASH — ust signed up by 12 Hearst papers. 


HOW ABOUT YOU? 


UNIVERSAL FEATURES SYNDICATE, INC. 


921-41 WESTWOOD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA 
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Decency Angle 
Held to Justify 
Sealing of Files 


Rule 278 of the New York State 
Rules of Civil Practice, sealing 
matrimonial court papers from the 
public, is founded on common de- 
cency and in no way abridges free- 
dom of the press, counsel oppos- 
ing the New York Daily News 
will argue Oct. 10 before the State 
Court of Appeals. 

The News is seeking repudiation 
of Rule 278 as being inconsistent 
with the protection from libel af- 
forded newspapers reporting offi- 
cial proceedings. A 3-2 lower court 
decision ruled the privilege does 
not cover cases where the records 
were sealed. (E&P, Sept. 16, 
page 7.) 

The ruling arose in a $500,000 
libel suit brought by Robert R. 
Stevenson, a former treasurer of 
General Foods Corp., who claims 
he lost his $19,000-a-year job as 
a result of a Daily News article. 
The article was based on an affi- 
davit his wife filed. 

“Matrimonial cases by their very 
nature, involve the most personal 
and intimate details of the parties’ 
affairs,” argues the brief submit- 
ted by George G. Hunter, Jr., 
counsel for Mr. Stevenson. “In 
many cases the details are scan- 
dalous and sordid. Those details 
are of interest to gossips only. It 
is shocking to suggest that such 
files be htrown open as a perma- 
nent public display of strictly per- 
sonal and family affairs.” 

The brief for Mr. Stevenson 
points out that at least seven stat- 
utes expressly deny public inspec- 
tion of files. These include records 
in disciplinary proceedings against 
attorneys which do not result in 
a final determination of guilt; of 
proceedings in the Family Court 
and the Children’s Court; in adop- 
tion cases; in certain insanity pro- 
ceedings; and in youthful offender 
cases. 

Says the Stevenson brief: “It 
would take strong and unmistak- 
able language in the statute to jus- 
tify any understanding that the 
legislature intended to seal files 
with one hand and extend privilege 
to their publication with the 
other.” 

The brief continues: “If Rule 
278 is void . . . it would follow 
that .. . the press would be free to 
search the files so it could publish 
the names of illegitimate children 
and their natural mothers.” 

The brief also calls attention to 
the secrecy provisions of the in- 
come tax laws. 

Says the brief: “It is so clear 
that the Legislature extended privi- 
lege only to public judicial pro- 
ceedings that we submit it is 
hardly debatable.” 

The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association has filed a brief 
charging Rule 278 sets up a form 
» of “judicial censorship of informa- 
tion.” 
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Opelika, Ala. Gets 
Its Second Daily 


OPELIKA, Ala.—The weekly 
Opelika Eagle, published by J. C. 
Henderson, will become a daily 
with the Oct. 11 issue. 

Mr. Henderson said it would be 
a morning paper, tabloid size. It 
will be printed at West Point, Ga., 
where Mr. Henderson publishes 
the Valley Daily Tribune. 

The Opelika News is an after- 
noon paper. 





Examiner Finds 
Union Unfair 


The Newspaper and Mail De- 
liverers’ Union of New York has 
engaged in unfair practices by 
attempting to cause the New York 
Herald Tribune to discriminate 
against non-union employes, ac- 
cording to a National Labor 
Relations Board trial examiner’s 
report. 

Examiner Charles W. Schneider 
found the Union in violation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act for persis- 
tently insisting upon absolute 
preference in hiring for union 
members, without regard to the 


contractual requirement for _hir- 
ing according to seniority. 
“This insistence, as the facts 


show, has been accompanied by 
threats of various kinds of re- 
taliatory action, including threats 
to strike and strikes themselves,” 
the report stated. 

The report recommended that 
the union “make whole” some 19 
non-union men for any losses of 
pay incurred by reason of the 
discrimination. The back pay is 
to run from Oct. 27, 1948. 

The report said the case was 
a companion to that of the New 
York Journal American. 

In another aspect of the case, 
Federal Judge Gregory F. Noonan 
has scheduled a hearing Oct. 9 
on the NLRB’s motion for an in- 
junction against the union. 


Crandell Leaves H-T; 


Was Picture Editor 

Richard F. Crandell left the 
New York Herald Tribune staff 
this week after 15 years as pic- 
ture editor and head of the photo 
department. His successor is Ben 
Price, who has been _ reporter- 
rewriteman. 

Mr. Crandell said he plans to 
enter a “new field.” He will con- 
tinue as a part-time assistant pro- 
fessor at Columbia University’s 
graduate school of journalism. He 
had been with the Herald Tribune 
24 years. 

At a farewell party given by 
the editorial and advertising de- 
partments, Mr. Crandell was given 
luggage, cigaret lighters and a 
typewriter. 

Mr. Price, 30, was a copyboy 
on the Des Moines (la.) Register 
and Tribune before joining the 
H-T in 1945. 


Ad Campaign 
Set to ‘Get 
Out the Vote’ 


CuicaGo—An advertising cam- 
paign to “get out the vote” Nov. 
7 has been prepared for news- 
papers, radio and television by 
the Advertising Council as a part 
of the American Heritage Foun- 
dation program. 

Main purpose of the ads is to 
urge every eligible voter to do 
his part to make American free- 
dom work by voting Election 
Day. The campaign was prepared 
by Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago agency that volunteered to 
do the job for the Advertising 
Council. 

The newspaper part consists of 
12 ads. This series will be dis- 
tributed to daily and weekly news- 
papers for local sponsorship be- 
fore or on Election Day. Copy 
emphasizes that each individual 
has one vote and that he should 
make that one vote count. 

Part of each ad explains how 
to mark a ballot and carries the 
slogan: “Mark Your ‘X’ for 
Freedom — Vote November 7.” 
Alternate copy explains how to 
use a voting machine for cities 
which use such machines. 


Editorial Idea Clicks 

TRENTON, N. J.—An editorial 
in the Trentonian titled, “Barkers 
for Democracy,” inspired the 
Democratic and Republican party 
leaders here to set-up a non- 
partisan vote registration booth 
at the Trenton Fair. 

a 


Sampson Elected 
By Detroit Chapter 


Detroir — David E. Sampson 
(Jann & Kelley) is the new presi- 
dent of the Detroit Chapter, 
American Association of Newspa- 
per Representatives. He succeeds 
Wallace E. Bates (Chicago Trib- 
une). 

Others elected at the annual 
meeting are: Vicepresident, Jack 
F. Kent (Ward-Griffith); secre- 
tary, Richard W. Cavell (Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker); treasurer, Ed- 
win Charney (Branham); direc- 
tors — C. F. Taylor (Hearst), 
George S. Dix (Philadelphia In- 
quirer), Charles A. Miller (New 
York Times). 


= 

Furniture Exhibit 
In Newspaper Lobby 

PORTLAND, Ore. — The largest 
special section the Journal has 
ever run in connection with Home 
Fashion Time was a 10-page sec- 
tion Sunday, Sept. 24. It con- 
tained about 65% advertising. 

The Journal lobby was used 
for displays of living room set- 
tings of the various periods, se- 
lected by J. F. Carter, Journal in- 
terior decorator. He conducted 
a series of lectures on home deco- 
rating. 
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Short Course 

Salinas, Calif.—The Wom. 
an’s Page of the Salinas Cali. 
fornian for Sept. 30 was de. 
voted to stories telling readers 
how to prepare and submit 
news for the page. The head- 
line read: “Extra! Extra! Read 
All About Editing A Woman's 
Page,” with Woman’s Page 
formed by letters cut out of a 
printed page. 








Boost in Price 
Of Newsprint 
Seen in Offing 


While the Canadian dollar 
sought its level in the free mar- 
ket, newsprint suppliers this week 
conditioned publishers for a prob- 
able price increase — something 
between $5 and $10 a ton. 

The Canadian dollar appeared 
to be leveling off around 95 cents, 
or a 5% discount. A year ago, 
when it was pegged at 90 cents, 
in relation to the U. S. dollar, 
newsprint mills held to the $f00 
a ton base price to cover higher 
freight rates, wages, etc. The same 
items are being mentioned to sup- 
port an adjustment in the near 
future. 

Since newsprint is paid for with 
U.S. dollars, the Canadians’ profit 
margin will be cut by freeing their 
dollar. When the same thing hap- 
pened in 1946, they raised the 
price. 

Rep. Emanuel Celler warned 
that a price rise “for any reason” 
would bring price control regula- 
tions. 

Tightness of supply was emphi- 
sized again this week when the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal and Consti- 
tution announced consolidation of 
features and rationing of advertis- 
ing space. 

Contracted tonnage, the newspa- 
pers said, is insufficient for their 
needs, and a spot market supply 
has dried up. 

Acting on complaints from 4 
few weekly publishers, and at the 
request of Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey of Minnesota, the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Small 
Business began an “immediate 
study” into reports that suppliers 
were cutting off weeklies or reduc- 
ing tonnage 40%. 

“Yet,” said Senator Humphrey, 
“the publishers are being offered 
on the grey market all the news- 
print they can use at 25 to 50% 
higher prices.” 

Cranston Williams, general 
manager of the American News 
paper Publishers Association, poin- 
ted out that the backlog of ton- 
nage produced in Canada during 
the Canadian railroad strike is 
still in storage there because of 4 
scarcity of boxcars. 

There is no justification now for 
any kind of government rationing. 
Mr. Williams declared. 
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Controllers 


Sharpen 


Knives to Cut Costs 


A MousETRAP will go in every 
newspaperman’s S mall - change 
pocket and the lead will be ripped 
out of his pants if top financial 
brass in every publishers’ office 
can put through suggested pro- 
grams for cutting costs in order 
to keep red ink out of account 
ledgers. ? . 

At its third annual meeting in 
Cleveland Oct. 15-18, the Institute 
of Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance Officers will examine the 
traditional—and often wasteful— 
operations of all departments of 
newspapers: circulation, advertis- 
ing, promotion, mechanical, edito- 
rial, administrative and even ac- 
counting. 

In New York this week, unof- 
ficial discussions of the problems 
began over luncheon tables and 
in the Spartan offices of cost-con- 
scious members of the Institute. 

Aim at Waste 

As they sharpened their cost-cut- 
ting knives, the controllers and 
finance officers looked at these fa- 
vorite targets: 

1. Cables from Korea. marked 
“Urgent” at rates 242 times regu- 
lar rates. 

2. Reporters riding taxicabs 
when subways and buses are avail- 
able. 

3. Copyboys running up and 
down three flights of stairs when 
chutes are faster and cheaper. 

4. Two desks, one in a private 
office, for some prima donna col- 
umnists who have to be alone to 
“create.” 

5. Railings around dignied de- 
partments, like financial and busi- 
ness writing, to add minutes every 
night to the work of the cleaning 
crews. 

6. Fat expense accounts for 
space salesmen who secretly take 
the same friends to lunch every 
week. 

7. Private secretaries for every 
adman when a stenographer pool 
could do the work with fewer 
hands. 

Far Places Costly 

8. Expensive Florida trips each 
winter for admen lining up small- 
linage account. 

9. Fishing in Nova Scotia by 
the rod-and-reel reporter although 
most of his readers can afford only 
a weekend on streams in the neigh- 
boring county. 

10. Feature writers waiting until 
15 minutes before deadline before 
turning in their prose. 

I. Copy editors with their own 
mistaken ideas on headline count- 
ing. 

12. Proofreaders who can’t spell 
and don’t know the stylebook. 

13. Twenty mail room employes 
Where a machine binder, roller- 
= chutes and one man would 


14. Promotion departments scat- 





tered over offices on five floors so 
that elevators are always crowded. 

15. Inefficient floor planning so 
that city desk has to shout ‘Re- 
write!” clear to the other side of 
Society. 

All Sold Out 

16. Inefficient circulation prac- 
tices resulting in heavy returns 
from some newsstands although 
others are crying for more copies. 

17. Editorials denouncing high 
taxes after the law is passed but 
no effort to advise legislators how 
to write a bill that won't hurt so 
much. 

19. Payment of social security 
taxes not called for when reimburs- 
ing independent contractors for 
their services. 

20. Hiring four girls to type 
checks when one girl and a patent- 
ed machine would do. 

Plenty of bigger problems were 
also discussed. Some controllers 
will advise complete installation of 
machines in accounting to cut 
down payrolls. Others will sug- 
gest maintenance of a fleet of 
trucks as cheaper than rates 
charged by independent distribu- 
tors. 

Make-Up Revised 

One paper found it saved money 
by shifting Sunday financial news 
and stock tables from the position 
right after sports to a new spot 
following editorials. This permit- 
ted financial to go to press as soon 
as stock tables were set up Satur- 
day afternoon instead of waiting 
for late sports news to come in. 
This setup eliminated lots of over- 
time. 

Rental costs were examined 
closely. A New York paper found 
it could reduce the number of its 
offices and thereby increase space 
available for lease to tenants. 

“We'll talk about everything 
from newsprint to flow of work at 
the Cleveland convention,” said a 
leading newspaper official. “Most 
Papers can save money and still 
make the entire staff like it.” 
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Some Sport! 


Harry Grayson, veteran NEA 

sports editor, blushes after being 

kissed by Patty Hendrickson, 

whom he named “Miss Major- 

ette of 1950,” in the Charleston 

(W. Va.) Mail’s high school fes- 
tival. 









Third AP Writer 
Ousted by Czechs 


Associated Press officials in New 
York said William Oatis, AP cor- 
respondent in Prague, who has 
been refused extension of accredi- 
tation by the Communist regime in 
Czechoslovakia, will go this week 
to Paris. He was notified last week 
by the authorities that his papers 
would not be extended beyond 
Sept. 30. 

The AP is applying for a visa 
for Philip Clarke of its Paris staff 
to goto Prague. Czech nationals 
in the Prague office will continue 
handling routine dispatches. Ex- 
tensions have been granted corre- 
spondents of Reuters and the 
United Press. 

Mr. Oatis was the third AP man 
ousted from Prague. Richard Ka- 
sischke got out last Jan. 11, and 
Nathan Polowetsky last April 8. 
Mr. Oatis applied for a visa last 
February, had to wait 14 weeks, 
finally arriving in Prague June 23. 

ww 


Fashion in Wisconsin 
The Fall Fashion edition of the 
Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette 
Sept. 20, was 68-pages, and Fall 
Fashion Days at Janesville, Wis., 
were preceded by a 40-page Fash- 
ion edition of the Daily Gazette. 





Positive Lock 


does not depend on springs 

to hold plates. Quick 

action. Fastest printing 
speeds. Safest. 


Send for Catalog 


Walter Scott & Co., inc. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 











Louis J. Riggio Joins 
Hilton in Ad Agency 


Louis J. Riggio, formerly assis- 
tant-to-the-president in charge of 
advertising and sales for the 
American Tobacco Co., has be- 
come a principal of Peter Hilton, 
Inc.. New York advertising agen- 
cy. On Oct. 1 the firm name will be 
changed to Hilton and Riggio, Inc. 
Mr. Hilton will retain the title of 
president and Mr. Riggio will be- 
come vicepresident and treasurer. 

Mr. Riggio has had consider- 
able experience in the advertising 
agency field, having spent a num- 
ber of years with both Lord and 
Thomas in Chicago and N. W. 
Ayer in New York. Peter Hilton, 
Inc. was established in 1947. 

A” 


Picket Line Assault 
Marietta, O. — Cecil Echols 
was fined $50 in local court re- 
cently for assault upon a printer 
who crossed the picket line into 
the Marietta Times plant. Mr. 
Echols was foreman of the Times 
composing room before the union 
printers went on strike in March. 





TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, as AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2 


1946, (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233), of EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER, THE FOURTH 


ESTATE, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., 
for Oct. 1, 1950. 

1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
general manager are: ; 
Publisher, Charles T. Stuart, 44 Gram- 

ercy Park, New York 10. ' 
Editor, Robert U. Brown, 15 Sunnybrae 

Place, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Jerome Walker, 32 

Orchard Avenue, Rye, N. Y. 
General Manager, Charles T. Stuart, 44 

Gramercy Park, New York 10. 

2. The owner is: 

The Editor & Publisher Co., Inc., 1475 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y._ Stock- 
holders: Marlen E. Pew Estate, Wading 
River, Long Island, N._Y.; James W. 
Brown, 234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.; James W. Brown, Jr., R. F. D. 
No 1, Westport, Conn; Robert U. Brown, 
15 Sunnybrae Place, Bronxville, N. Y.: 
Virginia Brown, 234 Valentine Lane, 

fonkers, N. Y.; Charlotte Brown Steph- 
ens, 234 Valentine Lane, Yonkers, N. - 


Helen Brown Young, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.:; Matil Brown Spencer, Darling- 
ton, Maryland, Charles T. Stuart, 44 


Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, also the statements in the two 
paragraphs show the affiant’s full know- 
ledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trust- 
ees, hold stock and securities in a capac- 
ity other than that of a bona fide owner 

5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above 
was 17,682. : 

CHARLES T. STUART, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

25th day of September, 1950. 
Arline Demar, Notary Public 
State of New York, qualified in 
New York County, No. 31—0913850 
Cert. filed with New York County. 


Term expires March 30, 195 
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Frank E. Ellis, 
Press Blanket 
Inventor, Dies 


Frank E. Ellis, 76, co-founder 
and former vicepresident of the 
New England Fibre Blanket Co., 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturers 
of pressroom and stereotype room 
supplies, died suddenly Sept. 27 
in front of the Dorset Hotel, New 
York City, where he was stay- 
ing. He lived in Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Mr. Ellis invented the auto- 
matic coated felt press blanket 
made by his company and several 
other press equipment improve- 
ments. 

He worked as a pressman for 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald and 
the Boston American and returned 
to the Herald as superintendent 
of the pressroom. 

After the first world war, Mr. 
Ellis and his brother, the late 
Theodore T. Ellis, who at his 
death in 1934 was vicepresident 
of the Chicago Daily News, 
bought the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and then merged it with 
the Worcester Evening Gazette 
to form the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette, of which Theodore was 
president and Frank vicepresident. 


®bituary 


Mrs. CHARLES P. MANSHIP, SR., 
68, widow of the publisher of the 
Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times 
and Morning Advocate, and 
mother of CHARLES, JR., present 
publisher of the newspapers, on 
the steamship Del Norte off the 
Florida coast, Sept. 30. She was 
active in the operation of the 
State-Times for many years after 
it was founded in 1908. 

WarREN M. Hottoway, 58, ad- 
vertising salesman for the Colum- 
bus (O.) Ohio State Journal since 
1928, Sept. 26. 

L. J. (Bill) Miner, 50, secre- 
tary-manager of the Arkansas 
Press Association, in Little Rock, 
Sept. 26. Mr. Miner formerly was 
a publisher. 

CLYDE Brown, 70, former head 
of the Chicago Daily News pho- 
tographic department and camera 
ace for 50 years, Sept. 29. 

JaMEs H. GuiLFoy.e, 60, re- 
tired political writer and columnist 
for the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram and Evening Gazette, Sep- 
tember 29. 

ALAN BURTON CLARKE, 49, for- 
mer reporter for the Richmond 
(Va.) Times-Dispatch and more 
recently director of the Virginia 
State Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Board’s Division of Press Rela- 
tions and Statistics, Oct. 2. 

Mrs. Jessie J. SINCLAIR, 81, last 
survivor of the Christian Science 
Monitor's first editorial staff, at 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Oct. 2. 

EUGENE B. Norton, 61, from 
1925 to 1928 ‘city editor of the 
Providence (R. 1.) Journal and 
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formerly on the staff of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, the 
Brooklyn Eagle and the Hearst 
newspapers in New York City, in 
Providence, Sept. 28. 

Mrs. ALISSA KEIR TRAINOR, a 
former columnist for the New 
York Daily News and before then 
with the New York World, Sept. 
28th. 

JOCcELYN PAuL YODER, 66, for- 
merly a reporter for the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Times and the Wash- 
ington Post and recently an in- 
formation officer for the Federal 
Housing Administration, Sept. 30. 






Only ‘Paid’ Papers 
Can Carry Legal Ads 


MADISON, Wis. — Newspapers 
that do not have a paid circulation 
may not be used to carry legal no- 
tices, Attorney General T. E. Fair- | 
child held in an opinion requested | 
by the Wisconsin Department of | 
Taxation with specific reference to 
legal notices of application for lo- | 
cal liquor and beer licenses. No | 
publisher is entitled to compensa- | 
tion for legal notices in Wisconsin | 
unless his newspaper has bona fide | 
subscriptions, Mr. Fairchild ruled. 








Classified Section 


A Country-Wide Advertising Exchange 
TO BUY: Equipment, Plants, Properties 
TO HIRE: Qualified Help in all departments 
TO SECURE: Positions all departments, any state. 
RATE GUIDE—Consecutive Insertions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $.50 


3 40 
Consecutive insertions bring best 
resul 


Advance Payment Requested 


Count 30 units per line (Box wording takes 27 units). No abbreviations. 
Add 15c for Box service—Replies mailed daily. 


Editor & Publisher reserves the right to edit all copy. 
DEADLINE WEDNESDAY at 2 P.M. 


ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions Line Rate 
1 $1.00 
2 80 
a 80 
(Lower 26 and 52 week rates 
obtainable upon application). 


Charge ads accepted from recog- 
nized companies. 





(After Last Mail) 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Newspaper Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications for Sale 








Celebrating our 30TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive newspa- 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
ou, the buyer. ro 
. LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan _ 
GALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California a 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES—Mountain 
States, Midwest, Southwest. Ray E. 
Mohler & Associates, 312 Boston 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 
CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 
Daily Newspaper Properties _ 
W. H. Glover Co., Ventura, California. 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service, Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa. 




















DAILY county-seat Eastern state. Re- 


cent new industries assure steady 
community growth. Clean, friendly 
town. Excellent property grossing 


$110,000. Favorable terms. Box 6586, 
Editor & Publisher. 





SOUTH FLORIDA WEEKLY — no 


| 
| 


competition, excellent growth possibil- | 


ities, $27,500. Confidential 
tion upon request. The R. H. Berg 
Co., Box 55, Melbourne, Florida. 


PAID CIRCULATION WEEKLY 
NEAR Los Angeles. No plant. 
lished 5 years. $1,000 handles. Jack 
L. Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los An- 
geles 27, Cal. 


Business Opportunities 


PARTNER TO take over complete 
management of Michigan weekly. Can 
expect about $7,500 yearly. Must 
have all-around experience, good per- 











informa- | 


Estab- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Promotion Services 








———_ 


GET RECORD REVENUE 
FROM OLASSIFIED 
GIFT GUIDE LINAGE! 


JOIN THE SCORES of newspapen 
who'll set new revenue and linag 
records for their Classified Gift Guide 
this year through use of special Gift. 
Spotter aids prepared by the Howan 
Parish Service. Material includes im. 
pressive presentation folder, eye-catch. 
ing promotion cuts and copy, special 
Gift-Spotter streamer and classifica. 
tion headings, examples of successful 
Gift Guides in other papers and specia) 
‘*how-to-sell-it’’ section. Write for 
sample copy and quotation on retur- 
at-will basis. Howard Parish, Tested 
Want Ad Selling Plans, 8th floor, 
Daily News Tower, Miami 32, Fla, 





BOOMERANG DOLLAR buy-at-home 
ad series, promoted so successfully by 
the Bremerton (Wash.) Sun, now 
available to other newspapers whose 
advertisers are aggravated by, compe: 
tition from nearby larger cities that 
are too easily accessible. If you need 
a buy-at-home campaign that is differ. 
ent, appealing, logical and effective— 
this is probably it. Proofs and terms 
on request. Robbins & Associates, 
1616 Smith Tower, Seattle, Wash. 


Publicity - Features 


THE RACINE Journal Times sub 
scribes to Religious Spotlight oddity 








cartoon. May we send you free sam 
ples? Midwest Syndicate, Box 583, 
Wheaton, Illinois. 





Press Engineers 
MACHINISTS—Dismantling, moving 
assembling, entire newspaper plants, 
Repairs, maintenance, service nation 
wide. 





LORENZ PRINTING 
MACHINE CO., INC. 


3626—31 St., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0099 


E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
975 North Church Street 
Rockford 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 





Tlinois 





Dismantling—Moving—Erecting 
Newspaper Conveyor Installations 
Service Nationwide : 
738 N. Victory Blvd., Burbank, Calif 





MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Ine. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 

Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 


We will move, erect or repair presses 
AN 


ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS sonality, about $2,000. Send _ full; . ¥ YWHERE ; 
with profitable records on fair terms! story and references. La Towe| 28 East 4th St., New > N. ¥. 
J. R. GABBERT Agency, 1967 S. Shore Dr., Holland, | Phone: SPring 7-1 

3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. Michigan. | 





NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
Tax and all other purposes. 
A. S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. Newspapers bought 
and sold without publicity. 
TO BUY or sell a newspaper or job 
plant in the Southwest, contact James 
T. Jackson, Pauls Valley, Okla. 
x The ‘‘Golden Rule’’ is our yard- 
stick. Arthur W. Stypes, 625 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Publications for Sale 


WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


























FIRST CLASS AD SALESMAN with 
good production record. Can buy in- 
terest in top Anglo-Jewish Weekly. 
Rare opportunity for man desiring to 
settle in fine eastern community. Sal- 
ary, commission and profit sharing. 
$5,000 required. Box 6567, Editor & 
Publisher. 





YOU FOR President of your own 








Credit-Collection Agency. Many who 
answered our ads now have their 
names on office doors. Free particu- 
lars. Franklin Credit School, Roa- 
noke 7, Virginia. 

Printing Services 
PRESS TIME OPEN FOR LONG 


RUN PUBLIOATIONS Have 82 page 
Goss, 20 inch cut off, color, good 
rices. Southwest Magazine Company 
15 Jones Street, Fort Worth, Texas 
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MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 
Composing Room 


14 Display Linotype—Self 
Pot with 39 Fonts 








MODEL 
Quadder Electric 
of Mats. 

FOR 
Split. 


SALE—Magazines—Full and 


Large Assortment of Mats. 
APEX PRINTING MACHINERY 00. 


209 WOOSTER STREET 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-7852 


LUDLOW MAOHINE, 22% well 
equipped with Water Cooled M 
and Tank, Gas Pot and Motor 
$1,750.00 Cash, FOB New York Cily. 
Printcraft Representatives, 277 B 
way, New York 7, N. Y 
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MACHINERY snd SUPPLIES 





MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 





Press Room 


Stereotype 





——Composing Room 
——_ 


NEWS AND CLASSIFIED FONTS 
16 fonts 5 pt. Regal 1, #2955 

16 fonts 7% Ideal News, $1614 

4 fonts 6 pt. Ideal News, $1571 

16 fonts, 5% Ionic 25 (5%-42) ; 
In good condition—Contrasted. as 
Sylte, 6625 _N. Talman, Chicago. 


. ALE: Late Model 8, 14 Lino- 
re ake Model C and CSM _In- 
tertypes with and without Quadding 
and Centering Attachments. Immedi- 
ate Shipment. Printeraft Represen- 
tatives, 277 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 








Newsprint 








900 
TONS 


Standard 
Canadian Newsprint 


MAKE-UP ORDERS 


INQUIRE NOW 


For 
OCTOBER-NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER SHIPMENTS 


Box 6601, 
Editor & Publisher. 





CANADIAN Newsprint, original mill 
shipment, any size rolls, carload lots 


at attractive prices. October ship- 
ment and continuous bookings. In- 
quiries invited. Canadian Newsprint 


Supply Co., Alfred Horn, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. Tel.: 
ORegon 9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT 


Paper Specialists 
All Types and Sizes 


VENEZUELA 
COMMERCIAL CORP. 


116 Broad St. 





Ms a. & BB 
BO-9-1880 





AVAILABLE standard newsprint, 
sizes. S. B. Behrens, 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone: Ever- 
green 6-0505. One of New York’s 
largest converters of newsprint. 


STANDARD WHITE very best qual- 
ity; 6 cars large rolls; 4 cars half 
rolls—36” diameter. Bunge Pulp & 
Paper Co., 45 W. 45th St., New York 
19. New York. 


STANDARD NEWSPRINT. Rolls— 
sheets. All sizes. All types printing 
papers. Box 6301, Editor & Publisher. 


all 
115 Onderdonk 











Photo Engraving 





PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

ZINC AND MAGNESIUM 


E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 
110 Fulton St. 538 S. Clark St. 
New York Chicago 


j 


| 





| power 4 decks single width, quad or 


GOSS 
64-PAGE PRESS 
HIGHSPEED DECK DESIGN 
OCTUPLE 


Full Automatic AC Motor Drive 
Automatie Stereo Machinery 





GOSS 
48-PAGE PRESS 
HIGHSPEED STRAIGHTLINE 
DECK MODEL 


AC Motor Drive 
Equipment & Rollers 


Full Automatic 
Stereo 


HOE 
48-PAGE PRESS 


3 FLOOR UNITS & DOUBLE FOLDER 
Steel Cylinders & Roller Bearings 
Rubber Rollers & Ink Pumps | 
Full Automatic AC Motor Drive 
Automatic Stereotype Equipment 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO. INC.| 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. y.| 





CUTLER-HAMMER, two-motor full 
automatic newspaper press drives and 
control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 
cyele AC. Complete with resistors and 


push button stations: 
One 75/7% H.P. crosshead type 
will drive 3 or 4 units at moderate 


spee 


One 40/3 HP. faceplate type. Will 


16-page tubular, press. 

Also, one 25 H.P., 220 volt, 60 
eyele, 3 phase, AC, G.E. single motor 
friction press drive with drum speed 
controller suitable for 3 deck single 
width press or equivalent. 

Jsed, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 

THE EASTERN a PRINTING 
0 | 





Waterbury 20, Conn. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
CAN locate the equipment you 
Call, write Walter E. Hamlin. 
CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
CHerry 1-3305 | 


WE 
need, 





4 HOE Straight Pattern Units 
23 9/16” cut-off with reels, double 
folder and upper formers. George O. 


Oxford, Boise, Idaho. 








FOR SALE: 8-Page Duplex model A| 
with half and quarter-page folder 
and A.C. motor equipment, in excel-| 
lent running condition. Available | 
immediately, New England due to mer- | 
ger. Sample papers upon request. 
Box 6399, Editor & Publisher. 





DUPLEX. GOSS, HOE newspaper 
presses—from 8 pages to 96 pages. 
Contact Newspaper Division, Turner 
Printing Machinery. Ine., 2630 Payne 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Branches: 
Chieago and Detroit. 








Press Room 


FOR SALE this fall, 16 page Goss 
straight line press. Two plates wide, 
21% inch cut off, complete with chain 
drive, AC motors and panel. Stereo- 
type equipment included, stoker fired 
000 pound stereotype pot and con- 
trols, plate casting box, tail cutter, 








chipping block, reamer and 16 chases. 
Now in operation. Write publisher 
imerican-News, Aberdeen, South Da- 
IMMEDIATELY available Goss 
Straightline  three-deck newspaper 
— One pair folders and angle 


48 page capacity. 23 9/16 cut- 


off. News-Journal, Mansfield, Ohio. 


100 HP MOTOR drive AC current 
HOE quarter-page folder 
Three Kohler reels AC motors 
GOSS 45-C mat roller 
GOSS Curved router 23 9/16” length 
George C. Oxford, Boise, Idaho 


70 inch Cameron rewinder with splic- 
ing attachment and slitter element. 
Price $3.000 F.0O.B. New York, Box 








6433, Editor & Publisher. 

FOR SALE: 24-Page Hoe Web 
Newspaper Press, two plates wide, 
23 9/16” sheet cut. With complete 


stereotype equipment and A. ©. mo- 
tors. Ready prompt shipment. Thomas 





W. Hall Company, Ine., Stamford, 


| HOE-Z-TYPE, 





| Conn. 
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Press Room 
HOE 3 Unit—24-48 Page capacity, 
end feed 2234” cutoff, rubber rollers, 


A.C. Drive and pony autoplate. Priced 
for quick sale. 


GOSS — UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
POSED, 32-64 Page capacity, 22% 
inch cutoff. 


23 9/16 inch cutoff, 4 
Units 32-64 Page capacity, Roller 
Bearings, Steel Cylinders, Pair Fold- 
ers, Substructure, Reels, Tensions, 
Motor Drives. 


SCOTT-4-MULTI-TYPE WNITS, 32- 
64 Page capacity, 2234 inch cutoff; 
Pair Folders, Floor Feed; twin 60 h.p. 
drives. Maximum color flexibility. 
Available immediately. 





GOSS—OCTUPLE Doublewidth; 21% | 





inch cutoff; equipped with compen-| 
sators for color comics or all black} 
production; A.C. Motor Drive; com- | 
plete Stereo. 
GOSS OCTUPLE—Doublewidth, 2234 | 
inch cutoff; equipped with compen- 





sators for color comics or Black; com- 
plete Stereo. Priced for quick sale. 
BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Ben Shulman, President 
Gordon F. Elrod, Executive Vice-Pres. | 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Phone: BRyant 9-1132 





GOSS 8 COUPLE color press with ink 
carriages tabloid double newspaper 
folder 22%” cutoff 4%” plates tler | 
Hammer AO 75 HP 220V 8P 600 mo- 
tor with controller casting box tai) 
cutter shaver router Boxed for on | 
ment. O. B. Nunez, 413 Raff Rd. N.W., | 
Canton .8, Ohio. | 
GOSS DECK-TYPE PRESS 
No. 1247; five decks, mag J 40 | 
pages straight, 80 collect. May be re- | 
duced to octuple or sextuple. 22% 
in. cutoff. Double folder, balloon for- 
mer. 150 HP DOC drive. Well adapted 
for color printing. Press has good 
history. Dismantled and immediately | 
available. Statesman Pub. Co., Salem, | 
Oregon } 








DUPLEX TUBULAR 
16-PAGE PRESS 


Automatic AC Motor Drive 
Stereotype Equipment 





DUPLEX UNITUBULAR 
4-Page Printing Units 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO.-INC. | 


11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


| mately 13% x 21 


STEREOTYPE Machinery 
HOE Plate Finisher 

HOE Duo-Cooled Casting Box 
DUPLEX Tubular Router 
DUPLEX Tubular Finisher 
APS Tubular Scorcher 

HOE Monorail Saw-Trimmer 


HOE Jigsaw & Drill 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 St. New York 18, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—FULL page Hoe Mat 
Roller in excellent condition. Complete 
with new motor. Texarkana Gazette, 
Texarkana, Texas. 


DUPLEX Tubular Casting Box 22%” 





cut off—reasonable. Citizens Tribune, 
417 E. Jefferson Street, Springfield, 
Illinois. 





KEMP IMMERSION REMELT FUR- 
NACE, complete with Carburetor and 
Controls. Bottom Pour Off Spout, 
4,500 pound capacity, 32-inch diame- 
ter, guaranteed new condition. 


TABLOID STEREOTYPE CHASES 
complete with furniture, in new con- 
dition. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


VANDERCOOK full page Proof Press; 
3500 lb. Hoe Metal Pot; Amsco Com- 
posing Room Saw Trimmer; Ham- 
mond combination Radial & Straight- 
line Router; Hoe Curved Plate Rout- 
er; Goss Curved Plate Shaver; Goss 
heavy duty Mat Roller; Goss Flat 
Shaver; Seott Stereo. Plate Finishing 
outfit for 15” diameter plates, %” 
thick; Hoe Flat & Curved Casting 
Boxes, all sizes; Duplex Tubular Cast- 
ing Box; Duplex Curved Plate Tail 
Cutter for 15” diameter plate, 7/16” 
thick. NEW Hall Newspaper Form 
Tables and ‘‘Dural’’ light-weight 
Stereotype Chases. Thomas W. Hall 
Company, Inc., 120 West 42nd S&t., 
New York 18. (Factory & Warehouse 
at Stamford, Conn.) 


Wanted to Buy 
TUBULAR PRESSES or units, stereo- 
type equipment, also flat bed presses. 
Write or call Walter E. Hamlin, 

CROSS FILES 














211 Marion Building, Cleveland 13, 
| Ohio. CHerry 1-3305. 
| WANTED: Small hand proof press, 


in good condition, bed size approxi- 

inches, cylinder 
grippers preferred. Give full details 
and price. Temple Daily Telegram, 
Temple, Texas. 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
BRyant 9-1132 





Stereotype 


HOE 16-page rotary press_ stereo 
equipment. January delivery. Bargain. 
Pern. Indiana. Tribune. 


FOR SALE—FULL page Hoe Mat 
Roller in excellent condition. Complete 
with new motor. Texarkana Gazette, 
Texarkana, Texas. 


DUPLEX Tubular Casting Box 22%” 

cut off—reasonable. Citizens Tribune, 

7 E. Jefferson Street, Springfield, 
inois. 














WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 


RICHARDSON-SOVDE CO., INC. 
503—4th Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








GOSS Press single width (two pages 
wide). 13% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give full details and prices. Box 1042, 
Fditor & Publisher. 





DUPLEX Tubular plate finishing ma- 





chine, complete with motor, in good 
condition, $750. f.o.b. Sun-Times, 
Owen Sound, Ontario. 


MAT ROLLER, Goss, Hoe or Duplex 
and all types of stereotype machinery. 
Will pay top price for good equipment. 
tox 6364, Editor & Publisher. 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIFS| 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED — 





Wanted to Buy 


Display Advertising 


Editorial 


Administrative 





WANTED: single keyboard Model 14, 


and late style Model 26 Linotypes. 
Also Elrod machine with electric pot 
Cash deal. AMERICAN PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO., INC., 88 Gold St., 
New York City. 

WANTED: 16 or 24 page Rotary 
Press With stereotype equipment. 
Must be 2234” cut-off. Box 6596, 


Editor & Publisher, 
WANTED TO PURCHASE: Rewind- 





er and slitter. 66 inches in width 
Must take roll to 40 inches in diam 

ter. Box 6571, Editor & Publisher. 
DUPLEX TUBULAR, two to on 
ast of the Mississippi. Write Box 
6570, Editor & Publisher. 

i WANTED AN OLD 

George Washington Hand Press. Send 


I can locate one. 
Publisher. 


or where 
Editor & 


particulars; 
Box 6496, 





HELP WANTED 
Administrative 


SECRETARY 
TO TOP EXECUTIVE in large east- 
ern metropolitan daily. Shorthand and 
typing required. Opportunity unlimuit- 
ed for right young man. Our organ- 
ization is informed. Box 6476, Editor | 
& Publisher, __ seitace 
SECRETARY-ASSISTANT to. editor 








of National Catholic Magazine. Col 
lege graduate. Alert, experienced for 
general secretarial work and office 
management. Excellent salary and 
working conditions. Submit resume to 


Box 6606, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER for lively 
daily near New York City. Must have 
thorough knowledge of all phases of 
Classified. Write stating age, experi- 


ence, salary requirements and refer- 
ences. Box 6459. Editor & Publisher 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 

















AM EXPECTING call from Army and 
want draft-free man to take over 14 
employe classified department intil 
my return. Give age, experience, ref 
erences salary expected and date 
ivailable n first letter. Replies con 
fidential where requested. W Ww 
Shank, CAM, The Gazette, Charles 
ton, West Virginia. 

CLASSIFIED MANAGER: Wonder 
ful opportunity for man or womar 
in a field never developed. Must be 
able, well-trained, strong on selling 
4700 ABC 3 city 12 county 
forty No competition } yr area. 
Salary and liberal commission on in 
crease. Complete background first 
letter Times-News, Mt. Pleasant 
Michigan. 

NEED thoroughly experienced classi 
fied man Self starter with ideas. 
Brownsville, Texas, Herald. 





Display Advertising 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


STRONG on sales and management 
needed immediately for Ohio daily. 
He will have complete charge of lo- 
eal display and classified. We want 


an organizer, a man who is not afraid 
of work and will make calls and di- 
rect a staff to do the same. An excel- 
lent opportunity. Salary open, would 
consider salary-bonus arrangement. 
All inquiries strictly confidential and 
present employes know of this ad. 
Send full information in first letter. 
Box 6600, Editor & Publisher. 





PERMANENT POSITION for experi- 
enced advertising salesman for lead- 
ing Western daily. Prefer man now 
working on daily in Western States. | 
Job requires man who has the ability | 
to handle large accounts and prepare 
better than average copy and layouts. | 
Write Box 6447, Editor & Publisher 
giving complete work history, marital 
Status and reason for wanting to 
change. 


EXPERIENCED ™~ advertising layout 
and idea man for modern progresst¥e 
junior department store in Pittsburgh 
area. Real opportunity for right man. 
Box 6548, Editor & Publisher. 
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WANTED by a New York City news- | 


paper. A hard-selling national adver- | 
tising man. We prefer a man with | 
experience because this is not a 

berth’’ but a real seling job paying 


a modest salary until individual chosen 


proves worth to us. Letter must con- 
tain complete details, including sal- 
ary requirements. Box 6605, Editor & 


Publisher. 

DISPLAY ADVERTISING § salesman 
f well established and respected 
newspaper in Ohio city of 17,- 
Selling ability and knowledge of 
writing copy and making layouts 
necessary. Steady work and oppor- 
tunity for advancement on merit. In 
replying state age, education, experi- 
ence, marital status, salary expected 
and if you own a car. Reply to Box 
6579, Editor & Publisher. 
RETAIL DISPLAY 
man. State experience and qualifica- 
tions, married or single, starting sal- 
ary expected. Good position for right 
man with possibility of promotion in 
growing part of Pacific Northwest. 
Working conditions ideal in a fine 
ty for family education and recrea- 
tion. Write Business Manager, Bell- 
ingham Herald, Bellingham, Washing- 


o1 








advertising sales- 





Circulation 
CIRCULATION manager for expand- 
ng daily newspaper in growing town 





University town with housing avail- 
able. Need experienced man familiar 
with Little Merchant plan. Norman 


Transcript, Norman 


Okla. 
ALASKA DAILY offers opening for 


ml 
omit 








nation circulation manager and 
display advertising salesman. Good 
future with progressive, wide-awake 
organization Start $100 week tox 
6574, Editor & Publisher 
CIRCULATION MANAGER for com- 
petitive 6,000 daily newspaper. Must 
be capable handling all phases. Col- 
ge man preferred Reply by air- 
mail Anchorage News sox 1660, 
Anchorage, Alaska 
CITY MANAGER for 


CIRCULATION 








daily newspaper refer man between 
30 and 40 years. Must be a producer 
Washington state. Box 6568, Editor 
& Publisher 
Editorial 

CITY-COUNTY EDITOR — wanted, 
small daily. Must be good head 
writer, Between 26-35 years old. 
Write stating qualifications and ex- 
perience. Also salary desired. Box 
6491, Editor & Publisher. 





NEWSWRITER 
ANNOUNCER 


EXPERIENCED COMBINATION 
NEWSWRITER-ANNOUNCER 


Excellent Opportunity 
to work on 50,000 WATT Midwest 
Radio Station 

Send background 
Box 6531, Editor & Publisher. 





GENERAL REPORTER, preferably 
one who can also handle sports if 
necessary. Small daily in West Vir- 
ginia. State draft, marital status, ex- 
perience, salary expected. Box 6522, 
Editor & Publisher. 


COMBINATION financial desk man 
and business news writer. Afternoon 
and evening work, prominent New 
England morning paper. Knowledge of 





makeup would be helpful but back- 
ground of desk work and _ business | 
writing is more important. State full | 


details including age, experience and | 
salary desired in first letter. Box | 
6604, Editor & Publisher. | 


SPORTS EDITOR 
GENERAL REPORTER 





Medium-sized evening daily in Louisi- 
ana has these openings for qualified, 
service exempt men. Prefer settled in- 
dividuals who can take their place in 
community life. Send complete detatls 
of experience, family, personal ref- 
ee to Box 6524, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 






COMPETENT man as assistant editor 
of leading weekly newspaper in 
Northern New York area. Must be 
experienced, Write stating qualifica- 
tions, references, salary required, Box 
6556, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER with initiative who has 
executive potential. Must know 
sports, city, courthouse beats. Moun- 
tain states daily. Will train man for 
city editor’s post. Salary in keeping 
with experience. Job open soon. Box 
6539, Editor & Publisher. 





FLORIDA BECKONS an experienced 
woman’s page editor able to hunch 
and write stories, layout pages, run 
department. Box 6583, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

REPOT! 

DAILY. Rock Springs 
Rock Springs, Wyoming. 
SMALL DAILY near New York City 
wants man capable of writing heads 
rapidly, making up first page lay-out, 
editing copy of reporters and 
spondents. Must be under 40. 
position. Write Box 6591, 
Publisher. 
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Newspapers, 





: 


Editor & 








TEXAS opening for energetic young 
reporter. Good opportunity as assis- 
tant city editor on medium sized 
daily. Dark room experience i 
able. Write stating experience and 
starting salary desired. Warren L. 
Hasse, managing editor, Pampa News, 
Pampa, Texas. 
THE HAVANA HERALD, new 
vigorous English-language daily, needs 
young, aggressive, hard working, all 
around newsman interested in sports 
and willing to learn all phases of 
newspapering under experienced and 
demanding bosses. Small salary, long 
hours. Write the Havana Herald, 
Apartado 2038, Havana, Cuba. 


and 





Mechanical 


FLOOR MAN or operator 
Union $2.00 per hour. 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





wanted. 


MECHANICAL Superintendent for 20 


machine open shop midwest daily. 
Thorough composing and press room 
knowledge required. Top salary. Per- 


manent job. All replies in confidence. 
Box 6590, Editor & Publisher. 
WANTED—competent machinist or 
machinist-operator for Eastern daily 
newspaper composing room. Intertype 
night shift, 40 excellent 
working conditions, Attractive salary, 
plenty of overtime. Open shop. Must 
be willing to cross picket line. Apply 
sox 6582, Editor & Publisher 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
tent and experienced printers 
work in daily newspaper 
room, both day and night 
cellent opportunity for 
machine operators, ad compositors, 
and makeup men, 40 hour week, ex 
cellent working conditions in Eastern 
daily. $1.95 per hour day shift and 
$2.05 per hour night shift, plus bonus 
and overtime for right men. Open 
shop. Must be willing to cross picket 
line. Apply Box 6581, Editor & Pub 
lisher. 


shop hours 





compe- 
for 
composing 
shifts. Ex- 
qualified ad 








INSTRUCTION 
Linotype - Printing 
LINOTYPE OPERATING 
Write for free booklet ‘‘E.’’ 


N. Y. Mergenthaler Linotype School 
244 West 23 St., New York 11, N. Y. 


LINOTYPE 














INTERTYPE 
SKILLED operators always in de- 
mand. Basic course 12 weeks. Ohio 
Linotype School, Logan, Ohio. 





WRITERS’ SERVICES 
Literary Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENCY. Arti- 
cles. Books. Fiction. Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St., N. ¥ 


Administrative 


NOW SERVING satisfactorily as head 
librarian for newspapers with circu- 
lation totaling 130,000 (completed 
calls average 87%), would consider 
moving. Draft Status: 4-A. Minimum 
salary $80 weekly. Box 6575, Editor 
& Publisher. 

















corre: | 
Steady | 


desir- | 


Sun-Democrat, | 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 7, 1% 


— 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
AVAILABLE 





SUCCESSFULLY handled top 
back stop jobs, medium, metropolity 
and chain operations. 

Converted $200,000 loser to profit, 
years’ experience covers all depay. 
ments. University Grad. Business a4 
ministration and Journalism. Pref, 
moderate salary plus accomplishmey 
bonus. Box 5560, Editor & Publishe 








——— 


DEPENDABLE 
GENERAL MANAGER 


WANTS top job or assistant to bay 


publisher. 22 year record of succes 
ful management on small and large 
papers in highly competitive field 
Capable of handling all advertising 
news, circulation, production and }. 
bor problems. 

VERY conscious of the relation ¢ 
costs to profits and have outstanding 


record of profitable operations. 
CAN secure complete cooperation ¢ 
department heads and work with they 
to increase production. Know Value 
of public relations and personal co 
tact with advertisers. 

46 YEARS old, family, 
graduate, active in civie 
Available on settlement of 
partnership. 

RESPONSIBILITY of job and Oppor- 
tunity to participate in profits mor 
important than salary. 


university 
affairs, 
present 


ALL inquiries will be answered jp 
detail and held in strict confidence 
Please write Box 6580, Editor & Pub 


lisher. 


MR. PUBLISHER: 
ARE YOU in need of 


a newsper 








per executive with 20 years’ exper 
ence! 

Knows advertising, circulation prod 
lems and well versed in labor co 
tract negotiations. 

Outstanding record in control of a 
penses and costs. Top references 
Availability reasons satisfactory. Sal- 
ary open tox 6595, Editor & Pub 
lisher 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION MANAGER with % 


years experience large and small pe 
pers, seeks connection with paper ed 
twenty to fifty thousand circulstioa. 
Proven producer. Write Box 
Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
17 years of thorough experience is 
all phases daily and Sunday—em 
operate economically. Married, fam 
ily. Write or wire Box 6510, Edit 
& Publisher. 


SEASONED CIROULATION executive, 
now employed, will consider change to 
progressive daily with congenial 
working conditions and permanency 
assured to producer. Have the know 








how; ABC; circulation accounting; 
Junior publications; district mar 
agers; supervisors; mail room and 


office personnel. Box 6485, Editor & 


Publisher . 


CIRCULATION MANAGER: Young, 
aggressive District Circulation Mar 
ager desires position as circulatio 
manager or assistant. Six years hard 
hitting experience on metropolita 
daily and Sunday. Exceptional knowl 
edge of ‘‘Little Merchant Plan,’’ eat 
rier promotion, street sales. Not afraid 
to work and can produce. Married, 
family, prefer eastern states. Ba 
6529, Editor & Publisher. 


IF YOU ARE looking for a circult 
tion manager please answer this ad 
Good newspaper background plus dr 
culation ‘‘Know How.’’ Six iar 
thorough axperience, A.B.C., Little 
Merchant Plan. Department manage 
ment, promoting economy with best 
results. Write or wire Box 6552, Ed 
tor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising _ 


CLASSIFIED manager — Successttl 
record gained through organization, 
development of ideas, planned selling, 
promotion and_ staff training. 
years top flight experience all phase 
small to metropolitan dailies. Age 38 
Box 6588, Editor & Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








ee 
Classified Advertising Editorial 

TLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MAN-| SEEb senior position with sound 

AGER. 23 years’ experience. Now| daily, preferably as chief editorial 

employed, married, age 40, family.| writer. Experienced editor, column- 

Splendid record. Box 6542, Editor &| ist, expert writer-researcher with 


sound knowledge international, Amer- | 
ican affairs. Canadian. Work sam- 
poe on request. Box 6473, Editor & 
ublisher. 


A-1 NEWSMAN, 29, now ME, 9 years | 
small dailies, available June or now | 
if necessary. Tops sports also. Box | 
6511, Editor & Publisher. | 


EAGER to start, young vet, 26, BA. | 
Seeks reporting, or editorial position. 
Anywhere in U. S. Good steno-type. 
Box 6493. Editor & Publisher. 


Publisher. _ 


CLASSIFIED EXECUTIVE 


10 year background including heavy | 
metropolitan executive experience on 
a top classified daily. Ability amply 
demonstrated by present five figure 
manager's job. ish return western 
U. S. for personal and family reasons. 
Age 37, small family, veteran with 50 
Army efficiency rating. Top references. 
Box 6441, Editor & Publisher. 

















rtising | REPORTER - COPYREADER — Two}! 
Display Adve years’ daily and weekly experience. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER Seek job with small daily Veteran. 








Desires change for personal reasons,| Box 6519, Editor & Publisher. 

s opportunity. 25 years’ experi- | r 

on all departments, remarkable ree- noe guy Reporter, city beat, 
\ his best reference, Age 40. Fam-| Police, court house, features. Use 
rd Box 6538, Editor & Publisher press camera. Married vet, 26. Avail- 
om - - : able now. 8S. Koester, 523 Maple, 


PUBLICATIONS MAN—28—Veteran. 
M.A. English. Free to travel. Experi- 
ence in Advertising Agency copy and 


Paris, Illinois. 
EX-STATE editor smal] daily wants 











tion, editing, co and proof| reporting, editing job. Draft-proof 
ee ter. interested in Maga-| vet, 30, BS Journalism. References. 
aa Newspaper work in either| Box 6486, Editor & Publisher. 
Editorial or Advertising departments.| RePORTER—MALE, sing] 
: : . gle, 29, 8 
Box 6442, Editor & Pu lisher. years’ experience weekly, daily, press | 
TOP-NOTCH  advertisin manager-| service. Army correspondent. Will | 
salesman, 39, four children, college! travel. Box 6512, Editor & Publisher. | 








aduate, 15 years experience, prefer 
mth, $5,000. Box 6464, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY SALESMAN or Classified 
Manager—15 years’ experience; age 
39; married; capable; ambitious; $60- 
$70. Box 6513, Editor & Publisher. 


SPACE SALESMAN—12 years’ ex- 
perience dailies and weeklies. Retail 
and national also agency experience. | 


EDITORIAL ASSISTANT, 29, pres- 
ae government information Special- 
ist Washington, desires move to New 
York City or Dallas. Journalism de- 
gree. Interested publicity, house or- 
gan, magazine, public relations, fields. 
Box 6514, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER, 25, Vet, one year experi- 
ence 15,000 daily. Handled Graphic. 
B.S. Journalism, done rewrite, copy, 














f lg a per diting. Go anywhere. S. Oppen- 

Desires change New York City or vicin- | + er °° . 

ity. Box 6501, Editor & Publisher. | —s)_7 Davidson Ave., Brosz, 
DVERTISING Manager allie | SPORTS EDITOR—5 years 25,000 

Publisher, likes progressive smalleity | aaily. Year General Manager, sports, 

field: available at once. Beyond draft reste. 2 years Managing ditor 

os. Youre of experience, sound pre 5,000 weekly. Married, 1 child. Box 


6515, Editor & Publisher. 








ducer. Can manage paper if publish- 
r service call d Pre fers warm cli-| WRITER, girl 29, reporting, public re- 
nate zone Florida or Southwest, but | lations, house organ experience, jour- 
ther good offers invited. Please give| nalism degree, Civil Service rating In- 
letails. Box 6577. Editor & Publisher. | 


formation Specialist, wants job, Ba 
ork 


ferably feature writing, New 














DISPLAY MAN seeks connection with| City area. Box 6487, Editor & Pub- 

New England daily. 34, married, ref-| lisher. 

ces. draft exempt no advertis- » 
: - mana me icmage ‘ oe CRACK—Reporter-Photographer. Now 
Harry Bauman 276 Rive r Road Win- on 15,000 a.m. daily. Six years ex- 
‘haa Sea - . an perience, all assignments. Specialty, 
— ssa sports and features. Prefer East or 
California. Box 6535, Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 

Editorial as NCED 

, | EXPERIENCED reporter, copy-reader, 
AMBITIOUS young veteran, single,| 27, draft exempt. Prefer medium-sized 


26, year’s experience on daily, seeks 
editorial position in East. SDX. Mis- 
souri graduate. Box 6434, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CIRCUS PRESS AGENT now on tour 


daily, East. 
lisher. 

FLESCH-MINDED WRITER. Vet, 
30, now doing government publicity, 
wants job on alert east or midwest 


Box 6532, Editor & Pub- 











available Dec. 1 for permanent or) daily. 4 years’ experience (2 on 
winter newspaper or publicity work.| newspapers). Box 6551, Editor & 
All “> daily 1 experi-| Publisher. 

ence. College grad. Veteran exempt. ; 
Write for details. Box 6454, Editor| REPORTER, two years experience, 


one as city editor of small afternoon 
daily, one as police reporter, held all 
jobs on the newspaper; 27, 
veteran. B.A. Box 6537, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER, Rewrite, 28, 3% years 
Major New Jersey Daily, now em- 


& Publisher. 


CRACK REWRITE, general assign- 
ments man, 10 years’ experience in 
city of 65,000 seeks to move up. Nine 
times prize winner in three annual 
writing contests. Write Box 6444, 
Editor & Publisher. 











EDITOR, over 20 years experience | Ployed, college grad, seeks top editor 
all phases newspaper work, secks sit-| jo> on New Jersey or New York 
preferably Ken- Weekly or Trade Paper. Box 6561, 


uation £>. paper, 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois. Best 
of references. Write Box 6440, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


JUST AN ordinar 

bit experience in all 
editorial, etc. SDX. Easily adaptable 
to any environment. Go anywhere. 
Now touring country as publicity man 
for 3-ring circus. Available end No- 


vember. Box 6467, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


SPARKPLUG, seeks reporter's si- 
tion anywhere. Journalism grad, Vet- 
eran exempt, 26, single, some experi- 
ence. Box 6460, Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG FEATURE Writer, magazine 
and sports experience, needs job to 
pay for teeth broken while trying to 


Editor & Publisher. 


YES—DIFFERENT 


EX-DIPLOMAT; native Texan; 








guy, 27, with a 
hases reporting, 


now 


32 years old; university grad; re- 
sided Europe, South America; speak 
French, German, Spanish; experienced 
editorial, feature writer; wire, city 
desks; good recommendations; Repub- 
lican. Box 6545, Editor & Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH NEWSMAN 


NOW ON metropolitan newspaper 
seeks change to medium daily; copy- 
desk, rewrite, reporter. 18 years’ edi- 
torial experience dailies, wire service 
news editor, single, 42, draft exempt. 
eat Purple Heart and other medals.| Go anywhere. Box 6553, Editor & 
Box 6470, Editor & Publisher. Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 7, 1950 














single, | 


news editor 4,000 circulation daily; | 






SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 














— } 
Editorial Editorial 
i | JOURNALISM GRADUATE, 23, sin- 
<a comiteles he ag gle, Vet, draft exempt, seeks starting 


Sports, rewrite, desk. Seek any edi- position on — ss. —: 








torial position. University graduate, Prefer sports. 

top references. Box 6534, Editor & Publisher. 

Publisher. Jaane . 

ABLE REPORTER, 28, eae | SCIENCE WRITER, general reporter, 
change. 2% years experience with 2 | content. analyst. BSe general science, 
large dailies. “All beats, features. BJ | industrial experience, me ati 
and BA Missouri. SDX scholarship| 4aily and free-lance SS ae 
award. KTA member. Married vet- able photographer. Know wee 
eran. Minimum $65 weekly. Write| Europe. Attractive position wait. 
Box 6578, Editor & Publisher. chance for science writing and edit- 





——_—— | ing. Box 6602, Editor & Publisher. 
Aggressive- | —————— oe $——_—_— 
ness for sale. Reporter/critic; creative | 


AMBITION, ABILITY, 








VETERAN, 26, B.J. Missouri; 1 year 





| sports, news writer. 23, 1-year ex- | ee - Rs 
savianne pod York daily PH paper graduate work University of Chicago. 
Wrote for Naval paper. Vet B.A..| 3 months experience. ge —_ 
Draft exempt—Will go anywhere for es “nn ang: mer A marley 
spot with future. Highest references. | 1102 Albion, niCagO, _ 

















VIRGINIA, CAROLINA editors: Can 


Box 6598, Editor & Publisher. \ - 
~ ds you use top city desk man, rewrite- 


CITY EDITOR, small daily, held all 








jobs j F head writer? Now on metro- 
jobs on paper in year and half, subbed| ™&?. co hy tage asd : ge Rigger od 
managing editor total two months; 27,| Politan daily; tired of too-big city; 
ingle. veters = ihn — 38, vigorous, 20 years experience. 
single, veteran, B.A.; would like news- | saa to atest. Bex Ulat. Bee 
paper job in New York area. Avail-| $100 a Put ; oh agei ee ee 
able October. Box 6392, Editor &| for _& Publisher. ; . 
Publisher. | WIAANT to get started “ agg Bee 
> aa 1% - —————= | ing-reporting. Go anywhere. ecen 
DESKMAN-REPORTER qraieaie, Editor college daily. Box 
3 YEARS newspaper experience; 24,| 6566, Editor & Publisher. st 
married, 1 child, B.A.; capable of| WRITER - PHOTOGRAPHER - editor, 
producing A-1 Sports Page on small} college journalism and photo school 


daily. Box 6573, Editor & Publisher. | 


EDITOR 
News—Managing 
Editorial Writer, Columnist 
Available Now! 


graduate with two years’ experience 
on Midwest weekly, reporting, editing 
| and advertising. Also operated com- 
mercial photo studio. Married vet- 
eran, 25. Desire publicity, public re- 
lations, magazine or house organ job 








Three-time-winner of gs where photo and writing experience 
Awards for ‘‘General Excellence can best be utilized. Box 6584, Edi- 
(State, Inland Daily Press) | tor & Publisher. 
Writer ‘‘Best Editorial of Year’’ 
College Grad—Journeyman Printer phe 
$90 Starting Salary Photog = 





Confidential—Address 
‘*Editor.’’ 773 Ewing Street 
Seanmont, Texas 


PHOTOGRAPHER - ENGRAVER with 
heavily illustrated weekly 2 years — 
Commercial photographer 2 years. De- 
pendable. Fast. Good technique. 
Married, 30, car. 502 Florence Ave., 
Joliet, Il. 


EDITORIAL WRITER 

















EDITOR of National Weekly Trade 
*aper seeks editorial writer post on | en sak ale 
daily: Skillful, original, imaginative TO complete Pi daily n k 
writer; fluent, simple style; keen, assignments on small daily or to wor 
tural interest in all fields: analyti-| 98 member of photo staff. Just the 
pa, tage secagpies Nin Pa - idea man:| Sitl needed on your paper for news 
eal; sharp; sense of humor, idea man; | . hel overage! Five years’ ex- 
editor 5 years; editorials rated high-| 824 PAoto ¢ — 1 y NPPA 
ly: 4 years experience reporter, fea-| PeTience, journalism graduate, } y 
, < : : a oq | charter member. Box 6505, Editor & 
iu writer, heads. copy; 34, married, . 
1 child. sober, veteran. Box 6599, | Publisher. 
Editor & Publisher. | 7 7 n ¥ 
Promotion—Public Relations 
EXPERIENCED MAN (seven years! 19 YEARS newspapers; reporter, fea- 
arge, small dailies, wire service) | ture writer, copy reader; labor, politi- 
wants job as rewriteman or copy-| cal and sports background; 2 years 
reader, medium or large daily east @dustrial public relations. Not a pro 
or midwest. College graduate, mar-| moter nor a glad-hander but an imag- 
ried, 28, draftproof. Now wire editor| jnative, skilled creative writer and 
afternoon daily 18,000 ireulation.| jdea man. 39, Christian, married. 
sox 6576, Editor & Publisher $125 weekly to start. Box 6525, Edi- 
EXPERIENCED tor & Publisher. 
12 YEARS copy-deskman, reporter Mechanical 
rewrite, 35, yest references, seeks 
slot anywhere between the coasts. 


Sox 6592, Editor & Publisher. 
4F, VET, BSJ. MA English, 26, sin- 
gle, year weeklies; Want start, daily, | 
weekly; anywhere. G. Weiner, 85} 
Mountfort, Boston, Mass. _ 


4 YEARS’ experience—reporter, copy 


COMPOSING ROOM 
FOREMAN 


OR WILL take position as operator, 
compositor or floorman with chance 
for advancement. Draft exempt. Will 
answer all. Available on 2 weeks’ 














Sarsica wat. a _ Big i: notice. Box 6455, Editor & Publisher. 
| & Publisher. i a COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—Ex- 
GIRL REPORTER, journalism grad| perienced, union, seeks connection 
| with three years experiente in news,| with larger paper. Operator, machin- 





ist, ad mark-up desk. Knows late 


features and copy desk on daily with I 8 
j machinery, time saving methods. Can 


East- | 


} 
| 70,000 cirenlation, seeks job in 








ments accepted. 
Publisher. ‘ 
RECENT college graduate, Vet, with 
wire service and daily experience de- 


Box 6504, Editor & MECHANICAL or Composing Room 


Superintendent, 21 years experience, 
knows production, em- 
Age 47, sober, un- 





|} ern city. Box 6593, Editor & Pub-| promote harmony in the plant. Box 
| lisher. | 6468, Editor & Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER | LINOTYPE M-O, compositor, eager 
| Publishing features for five year*| to locate in New England. 12 years’ 
| wants position with magazine or experience, union or open. Box 6521, 
house organ. Draft exempt. pad Editor & Publisher. 

| 

| 

| 


good record, 
ployers’ problems. 








| sires reporting job on daily. Has| jon Best references. Box 6572, Edi- 
| covered all state and city news| tor & Publisher. 
sor ees. GO rere: Box 6555.) SEEKING challenging position as me- 
- - : chanical superintendent /production 
REPORTER: one year’s experience| manager. Possesses the ‘‘Know- 
on daily, weekly, and in publicity;} How,’’ ability, imagination and ini- 
graduate and undergraduate work in| tiative necessary for the job. 138 
journalism; good references; woman;| years diversified practical and theo- 
single; prefer general assignment; no| retical experience. Age 37. B.S. ° 





e 
gree. Presently employed. Box 6589, 
Editor & Publisher. 


society. Box 6569, 


lisher. 


Editor & Pub- 
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Way BACK in July—in the July 8 
issue, to be exact—E&P dared to 
permit someone to use its columns 
to accuse newspapers of using 
“foggy words.” David Manning 
White, research professor of jour- 
nalism at Boston University, took 
more than a page to describe the 
sometimes-obscure jargon used by 
reporters and editorial writers. 
During a two-week period in April 
he selected 25 sentences from one 
New York and four Boston papers 
containing a vocabulary which 
“fogs” the reader. Put in the 
form of a test to male college 
students they failed to identify 
11.5 out of the 25 words. One 
hundred non-professional news- 
paper readers missed almost 13 
out of 25. 

That E&P article must have 
stirred some thinking in editorial 
brains resulting in editorials of 
agreement or disagreement being 
put on the galleys for future use. 
These editorials are just now be- 
ginning to appear and they are 
by no means unanimous in their 
opinion of the author and E&P. 

As far as we know, the Peter- 
borough (Ont.) Examiner and the 
Richmond (Va.) News - Leader 
agreed with us. The New York 
Herald Tribune and the Colum- 
bus Ohio State Journal disagreed. 

There may have been others, 
but this is enough for discussion. 

The subject is of special inter- 
est to us because it was just about 
a year ago (Oct. 8, 1949) that 
we wrote a piece describing the 
lyrical and sometimes obscure 
phrases used by sports writers to 
describe the dramatic finale of the 
Dodger-Yankee pennant races. 

At that time the New York 
Times stopped us cold with a 
headline proclaiming: “O Frab- 
jous Day!” One sports writer 
called it a “Pyrrhic Victory.” 
Other words that seemed to fit 
the moment were “vicarious,” 
“catalyst,” “denouement.” “im- 
primateur,” and “redoubtable.” 

So, you see, this argument 
about “foggy words,” isn’t new to 
2&P. 

Incidentally, it is with red face 
that we recall seeing “denoue- 
ment” in a caption under a pic- 
ture in E&P last week. But then, 
E&P caters to an audience of 
sophisticated and educated people 
so we don’t have to worry about 
sending them to their dictionaries. 
Oh yeah! 


i & * 


TO GIVE others a chance to dis- 
agree here is what the Herald 
Tribune said Sept. 23: 

“We believe that Prof. White 
is wrong in declaring that a news- 
paper’s reportifig and its editorials 
regularly contain ‘foggy’ words 


that intimidate and bewilder the 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


By Robert U. Brown 


reader. Indeed, we think that a 
tendency toward colloquialism and 
the language of the man in the 
street is more present today in a 
great deal of newspaper writing 
than ever before.” 

Rudolph Flesch, who has _ be- 
come quite an expert on “read- 
ability” and has written a book 
about it, promptly wrote a letter 
to the Herald Tribune which ap- 
peared in its columns. Referring 
to the last sentence of the edi- 
torial quoted above, he wrote: 
“As a close student of newspaper 
readability, I quite agree with 
that statement; in fact, there is 
plenty of scientific evidence to 
back it up.” He continued: 

“However, I cannot agree with 
you when you say that this trend 
toward plain language shows 
equally in reporting and in edi- 
torials. Unfortunately, the aver- 
age editorial today is as pompous 
and stuffy as it ever was, and the 
editorial page gets more and more 
unlike the breezily written news 
pages.” 

The news pages may be writ- 
ten “breezily” and with more 
“colloquialisms” but the words un- 
covered by Mr. White. and those 
we cited a year ago, are not ex- 
actly words with which Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen will be familiar. So 
obviously, as Mr. Flesch will 
agree, there is still room for im- 
provement in some news writing. 

As for editorial writing, there 
is much more room for improve- 
ment but we don’t think progress 
has been at a standstill on that 
page as Mr. Flesch indicates. We 
think the formation of the Na- 
tional Conference of Editorial 
Writers was about the healthiest 
thing that could have happened 
to the American newspapers’ 
editorial pages. Noticeable im- 
provements in writing and tech- 
niques have appeared in many 
papers because of earnest discus- 
sions and criticisms at those con- 


ferences. There will be more and 
more. 
But, lending weight to Mr. 


Flesch’s criticism: we wonder how 
many readers of the Wall Street 
Journal remembered their Latin 
when they saw the title of an 
editorial this week: “Peccavi, Pec- 
cavi?” 

* 2 or 


THE Sept. 29 Ohio State Jour- 
nal editorial called Mr. White’s 
article in E&P “a serious charge 
against American newspapers.” 
Then it presented this defense for 
the press: 

“Firstly, nearly every word fills 
a special function. Its excuse for 
existing is that it expresses one 
particular thing better than any 
other word. 

“Take ‘plebiscite, one of the 


words Professor White complained 
about. 

“Webster’s says ‘plebiscite’ 
means ‘a vote or decree of the 
people on some measure submit- 
ted to them by some: person or 
body having the initiative or au- 
thority.’ 

“The newspaper man _ wishing 
to put across this idea must either 
use the word ‘plebiscite’ or use 
the 20-some words for which it 
substitutes. 

“In this age of speed, newspa- 
pers must give as much informa- 
tion in as little space as possible, 
which saves the reader many min- 
utes reading time. 

“The good writer will make 
one word do the work of many, 
and most words do this.” 

We agree with that in general. 
But we still think “put to a vote” 
means more to more people than 
“plebiscite.” 

Another argument advanced in 
the Journal editorial was that 
since we all think in terms of 
words, newspapers can help our 
thought processes—so vital in 
these critical times—by promot- 
ing better vocabularies for their 
readers. 

“Professor White of course has 
a point,” the editorial concluded. 
“Writers for the public should 
use simple rather than complex 
words when a choice is open. 
There are good substitutes for 
some of the words among the pro- 
fessor’s 25—words like obfuscate, 
riposted, lugubriously, impecuni- 
ous. But lowering of standards is 
not the answer to improving na- 
tional literacy. In fact, use of 
good English is exactly the con- 
tribution newspapers can_ best 
make.” 

Not exactly! The newspaper’s 
best contribution is to inform. 
Good English loses its effect when 
the words are so complicated no- 
body understands them. Words of 
one and two syllables still make 
good English and don’t have to 
be looked up in the dictionary. 

a2 


Seldes Folds ‘In Fact,’ 
Weekly Newsletter 


The weekly newsletter Jn Fact, 
which represented itself to be 
“An Antidote for Falsehood in 
the Daily Press,” was suspended 
with the Oct. 2 issue. The 10- 
year-old publication at one time 
attained a circulation of 176,000 
and it claimed 73,000 in January. 

“It is apparently impossible at 
this time to publish a newspaper, 
magazine, or even a_ newsletter, 
without financial help from out- 
side—either advertising, or a po- 
litical party, or a liberal associa- 
tion, a labor union or a multi- 
millionaire sponsor,” wrote George 
Seldes, editor. 

Mr. Seldes told E&P he would 
like to see the newsletter revived 
as an insert or supplement to an- 
other publication. He said he is 
writing a book about his 40 years 
of newspaper work. 
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E & P CALENDAR 


Oct. 9-13— Food Editor’ 
Conference, annual meeting 
Waldorf - Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 

Oct. 9-11—New York State 
Circulation Managers Assn, 
fall meeting, Hotel Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 15—California News. 
paperboy Foundation, annual 
membership meeting, Casa Del 
Rey Hotel, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Oct. 15-17 Advertising 
Managers Bureau, New York 
State Dailies, fall meeting, Ho- 
tel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y 

Oct. 15-17 — Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation Managers’ Assn,, 
31st annual convention, Mon- 
ticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

Oct. 15-17—California Cir. 
culation Managers’ Assn., 32nd 
annual convention, Casa Rey 
Hotel, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Oct. 15-18 — Institute of 
Newspaper Controllers and Fi- 
nance Officers, third annual 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 16-17—New York State 
Society of Newspaper Editors, 
annual meeting, New 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Oct. 17—New England Daily 
Newspaper Assn., fall meeting, 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 19-21 — State Journal- 
ism 29th joint conference of 
newspapermen, industrial edi- 
tors and radio broadcasters, 
Hotel Morgan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Oct. 23-24 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 24 — New England 
Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives Assn., annual meeting, 
Parker House, Boston. 

Oct. 24-26— Ohio Circula- 
tion Manager’s Assn., fall 
meeting, Neil House, Colum- 
bus, O 

Oct. 26-27—Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, annual meet- 
ing, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-28—National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., south- 
ern-eastern regional _conven- 
tion, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Oct. 26-29—Southern News- 
paper Publishers Assn., annual 
convention, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. V4. 

Oct. 28-29—New England 
Newspaper Mechanical Cor 
terence, Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1—American 
Assn. of Advertising Agencies, 
annual conference, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. 








Out of Daily Field 

The Clifton (N. J.) Morning 
Leader has returned to weekly 
publication. A tabloid, it switched 
from weekly to daily publicatios 
in September, 1949. Augustine 
La Corte is the publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for October 7, 1% 

















Uieg UP 


THINGS ARE REALLY 
GOING UP... 


POPULATION UP 28° 


REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS* UP 29.2 
NEW FAMILY ARRIVALS* UP 87.6 
BANK TRANSACTIONS*® UP 4.2 


JOB PLACEMENTS UP 29.8 


POSTAL RECEIPTS* UP 2.4‘ 
; 19 108 ‘ ¢ 


BUYING INCOME 


UP 202‘ 


4 


RETAIL SALES UP 


a4 + $ 


235 ‘ 


4 
M . t Mo ; 9 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES’ 


UP 7° 


ed 


The steady rise in business in Spokane and the Inland Empire continues 
With population, buying income, and retail sales up . . . with farm income 
more than double the U. S. farm average with billions in new wealth 
being poured into the market through giant federal projects . . . all 
signs point to the zooming Spokane Market for advertising and sales 
success. 

It will pay you well—whatever you sell—to advertise your line to 
the prosperous residents of Spokane and the Inland Empire. The easy 
route—the direct route—is vio the penetrating circulation of The Spokes- 

fread man-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. Are they on your schedule? 


FIC NO, 
ac! RTy 
a Ms, 


Combined Daily 
orning 4 CIRCULATION 


veekly Now Over 
itched ‘ 
cation 


150,000 
rustine 


81.84% UN-duplicated 
Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodword, Inc, New York, Chicogo, Detroit, _ 


los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY SPOKESMAN 
, 1950 REVIEW Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group 








Working on the Railroad ! 


The old song has acquired a new meaning for 


advertisers now! 

The home-going World-Telegram and Sun 
is working for you every weekday on New York’s 
five big suburban railroads — because the World- 
Telegram and Sun is carried home by over three 
times as many commuters as any other newspaper!* 

Working on the railroad is only part of the job. 


The World-Telegram and Sun goes all the way 


*According to a new independent 
survey. Full details on request 


home, where it reaches your customers when they 
have the most time to plan their buying. 

The best place to sell is in the home. The best 
customers in the world are families. And the best 
salesman of them all is a member of the family — 
the World-Telegram and Sun. 

Get full facts today about the newspaper that’s 
read by more home-going suburban commuters 


than all other New York newspapers combined! 





125 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
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